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DEDICATION. 



TO HER MOST QRACIOUS BdAJESTY, 
QUEEN CAROLINE. 
May it pliasb toor Majestt, 

A WORK, having for its objects, to lay the 
lid foundaticm of literary knowledge amongst the 
Labouring Classes of the oommnnity ; to give prae* 
tical effect to the natural genius found in the Sol- 
dier, the Sailor, the Apprentice, and the Plough-boy ; 
and to make that genius a perennial source of wealm, 
strength, and safety to the kingdom ; such a work 
naturally seeks the approbation of your majesty, 
who, amongst all the Royal Personages of the pre- 
sent age, is the. only one ihaX appears to have justly 
estimated the value of The People. 

The. N(4>les and the Hierarchy have lone had the 
arrogance to style themselves, the Pillars mat sup- 
port the throne. But, em your Msjesty has now 
clearly ascertained. Royalty has, in the hour of need, 
no efficient supporters but The People. 

During your Majesty's long, arduous, magnani- 
mous, and gallant struggle against matchless fraud 
and boundless power, it must have inspired you 
with great conndence to perceive the wonderful 
intelligence and talent of your millions of friends ; 
while your Majesty cannot have failed to observe, 
that the haughty and insolent few who have been 
your enemies, have, upon all occasions, exhibited 
an absence of knowledge, a poverty of genius, a 
feebleness of intellect, which nothing but a constant 
association with malevolence and perady could pre- 
vent from being ascribed to dotage or idiocy. 
1* 
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That to Her, whose great example is so wdl cal- 
culated to mspire us with a love of useful know- 
led^ and to fltimulnte us to peraeterance in its pur- 
suit ; that, to Her, the records of whose magnani- 
mity and courage will make mean spite and cow 
ardice hide their heads to the end of time ; that, 
to Her, who, while in foreign lands, did honour to 
Britain's throne, and to Britain herself, by opening 
the Debtor's prison, and by settmg the Captive 
Christian free ; that, to Her, who has so long had 
to endure all the suffisrings that malioe eould invent 
and tyranny execute ; that, to Her^ God may ^ant, 
to kiK>w no more of sorrow, but long to live in 
ImltlL prosperity, and glory, surrounded and sup- 
portodby a grateM and admiring People, is \ht 
flRmble prayer of 

Your Mfyeflty's 

flfostduliftil 

And most devoted Serrant, 

WM. COBBETT. 

Lonion^ Nov. S6ti^ IBM. 



MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT. 



LETTER L 
INTRODUCTION. 

North Bmpiieadj Long hland. Dee. 6, 1817. 

Mt Dear Little James, 

You have now arrived at the age of fourteen 
yetan witiiout ever haying been bidden, or even ad- 
VHied, to look into a book ; and all you know of read- 
ing or of writing you owe to your own unbiassed 
taste and choice. But while you have lived unper- 
secated by such importunities, you have had the 
very great advantage of being bred up under a roo^ 
beneath which no cards, no dice, no gaming, no 
senseless pastime of any description, ever found a 
place. In the absence of these, books naturally be- 
came your companions during some part of yotJt 
time: you have read and have written because yon 
saw your elders read and write, just as you have 
learned to ride and hunt and shoot, to dig the beds 
in the garden, to trim the flowers, and to prune the 
trees. The healthHQ exercise, and the pleasures, 
unmixed vrith fear, which you have derived from 
these sources, have given you " a sound mind in a 
scnmd body,^' and this, says an English writer, 
whoee works you will by-ana-by read, " is the great- 
est blessing that God can give to man." 

It is tru^ that this is a very great blessing ; but, 
mere soundness of mind, without any mental ac- 
onlrements, is possessed by millions ; it is an or- 
ainwry possesmon ; and it gives a man no fair pre- 
tensions to merit, because he owes it to accident 
and not to any thing done by himself But know- 
ledge} in any art or science, being always the ihii 
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of observation, study, or practice, gives, in propor- 
tion to its extent and useMness, the possessor a just 
daim to respect. We do, indeed, often ^see all t)ie 
outward marks of respect bestowed upon persons 
merely because they are rich or powerful; but 
these, while they are bestowed with pain, are re- 
ceived without pleasure. They drop from the 
tongue or beam from the features, but have no com- 
mimication with the heart. They are not the volun- 
tary offerings of admiration, or of gratitude ; but 
are extorted from the hopes, the fears, the anxieties, 
of poverty, of meanness, or of guilt. Nor is respect 
due to honesty, fidelity, or any such qualities ; be^ 
cause, dishonesty and perfidy are crimes. To enti- 
tle a man to respect there must be something of his 
own doing, beyond the bounds of his well known 
duties and obligations. 

Therefore, l^ing extremely desirous to see you,- 
my dear James, an object of respect, I now call 
upon you to apply your mind to the acquiring of 
that kmd of knowledge which is inseparable from 
an acquaintance with books : for, though knowledge 
in every art and science, is, if properly appli^, 
,iw>rthy of praise in proportion to its extent and use- 
folness, there are some kinds of knowledge which 
are justly considered as of a superior order, not 
only because the possession of them is a proof of 
more tlum ordinary industry and talent, but because 
the application of them has naturally a more pow- 
erful influence in the affairs and on the condition of 
onr friends, acquaintances, neighbours, and country. 
Blake, the Titcbfield thatcher, who broke his leg 
into splinters in falling from a wheat-rick, was, on ac- 
count of the knowle(^e which he possessed beyond 
that of labourers in general, an object of respect ; but, 
in its dqpee, and in the feelings from which it arose, 
how different was that respect from the respect due 
to our excellent neighbour Mr. Blcndell, who re- 
stored the leg to perfect use, after six garrison and 
army surgeons had declared that it was impossible 
to preserve it, and that, if the leg were not cut o£^ 
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die man must die within twenly-four hours ! It is 
probable, that the time of Mr. Blimdell was not on 
this occasion, occupied more, altogether, than lour 
days and four nights ; yet. the e&ct was, a great 
benefit to be enjoyed by Blake for probably thirty or 
forty years to come : and while we must see, that 
this benefit would necessarily extend itself to the 
whole of his numerous family, we must not over- 
look those feelings of pleasure, which the cure 
would naturally produce amongst friends, acquaint- 
ances, and neighbours. 

The respect due to the profession of the Surgeon 
or Physician is, however, of an order inferior to that 
which is due to the profession of the Law ; for, whe- 
ther in the character of Counsellor or of Judge, here 
are required, not only uncommon industry, labour, 
and talent, in the acquirement of knowledge ; but, 
the application of this knowledge, in defending the 
property of the feeble or incautious against the 
attacks of the strong and the wiles of the crafty 3 in 
affording protection to innocence, and securing pu- 
nJiAmient to guilt ; has, in the afiairs of men and on 
their condition in life, a much more extensive and 
more powerM influence than can possibly arise 
from the application of Surgical or Medical know- 
ledge. 

To the ftmctions of Statesmen and Legislators is 
dae the highest respect which can be shown by man 
to any thing human ; for, not only are the uidustry, 
labour, and talent, requisite in the acquirement of 
knowledge^ still greater and far greater here, than in 
the profession of the Law ; but, of the application 
dt uiis knowledge the efifects are so transcendent fn 
point of magnitude as to place them beyond all the 
bomids of comparison. Here it is not individual per- 
sons with their families, ft-iends, and neighbours, 
that are affected ; but whole countries and commu- 
nities. Here the matters to be discussed and decided 
on, are peace or war, and the liberty or slavery, happi- 
ness or misery^ of nations. Here a single instance 
of neglect, a single oversight, a single error^ toay 
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load with calamity millions of men, and entail thai 
cidamity on a long series of future generations. 

But, my dear James, you will always bear in mind, 
that, as the degree and quality of our respect rise 
in proportion to the influence, which the different 
branches of knowledge naturally have in the aH^dn 
and on the condition of men ; so, in cases of an im- 
perfection in knowledge, or of neglect of its appli- 
cation, or of its perversion to bad purposes, all the 
feelings which are opposite to that of respect, rise 
in the same proportion. To ignorant pretenders to 
Surgery and Medicine we award our contempt and 
scorn ; on time-serving or treacherous Counsellors^ 
and on cruel or partial Judges, we inflict our detest- 
ation and abhorrence; while, on rapacious, corrupt, 
perfidious, or t3rrannical Statesmen and Legislators, 
the voice of human nature cries aloud for execratioxi 
and vengeance. 

The particular path of knowledge, to be pursued 
by you, will be of your own choosing ; but, as tc 
knowledge connected with books, there is a step tc 
be taken before you can fairly enter upon any path. 
In the immense field of this kind of ^owledge, in- 
numerable are the paths, and Grammar is the gau 
of entrance to them all. And, if grammar is so use- 
ful in the attaining of knowledge, it is absolutely 
necessary in order to enable the possessor to com- 
municate, by writing, that knowledge to others, with- 
out which communication the possession must be 
comparatively useless to himself in many cases, and. 
in almost all cases, to the rest of mankind. 

The actions of men proceed from their thoughts. 
In order to obtain the co-operation, the concurrence, 
or the consejnt, of others, we must communicate oui 
thoughts to them. The means of this communica- 
tion are words; and grammar teaches us how tc 
make use of words. Therefore, in all the ranks, de- 
greeSj and situations of life, a knowledge of the 
principles and rules of grammar must be useful ; in 
some situations it must be necessary to the avoiding 
of really injurious errors ; and in no situation, which 
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calte on a man to place his thoughts upon paper, 
can the possession of it Ml to be a source of seU*- 
gratnlation, or the want of itn cause of mortification 
and sorrow. 

Bnt, to the acquiring of this branch of knowledge, 
my dear son, there is one motive, which, though it 
ought, at all times, to be strongly felt, ought, at the 
present time, to be so felt in an extraordinary de- 
gree : I mean, that desire, which every man, and es- 
pecially every young man, should entertain to be 
able to assert with effect the rights and liberties of 
his coraitry. When you come to read the history 
of those Laws of England, by which the freedom of 
the people has been secured, and by which the hap- 
piness and power and glory of our famed and beloved 
country have been so greatly promoted ; when you 
come to read the history of the struggles of our fore- 
&thers, by which these sacred Laws have, from time 
to time, been defended against despotic ambition ; 
by which they have been restored to vigour when on 
the eve of perishing ; by which their violators have 
never failed, in the end, to be made to feel the just 
vengeance of the People ; when you come to read 
the nistory of these struggles in the cause of free- 
dom, you will find, that tyranny has no enemy so 
formidable as the pen. And, while you will see 
with exultation the long-imprisoned, tjie heavily- 
fined, the banished Wiluam RaYNNE, returning to 
liberty, borne by the people from Southampton to 
London, over a road strewed with flowers ; then 
accusing, bringing to trial and to the block, the ty- 
rants, from whose hands he and his country had 
unjustly and cruelly suffered ; while your heart and 
the heart of every young man in the kingdom will 
bound with joy at the spectacle, you ought all to bear 
in mind, that, without a knowledge of grammar^ 
Mr. Prynnb could never have performed any of 
those acts, by which his name has been thus pre- 
served, and which have caused his memory to be 
held in honour. 

Though I have now said what, I am wxt^^'^'^V^ 
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more than sufficient to make you entertain a strong 
desire to take this first step in the road to literary 
knowledge, I cannot conclude this introductory let* 
ter, without observing, that you ought to proceed in 
your study, not only with diligence^ but with pa^ 
tience ; that, if you meet with difficulties, you should 
bear in mind, that, to enjoy the noble prospect from 
Port's-Down Hill, you nad first to climb slowly to 
the top ; and that if those difficulties gather about 
you and impede your way, yt>u have only to cadi to 
your recollection any one of the many days that 
you have toiled through briers and brambles and 
bogs, cheered and urged on by the hope of at last 
finding and killing your game. 

I have put m^ work into the form of Letters, in 
order that I might be continually reminded, tiiat I 
was addressing myself to persons, who needed to 
be spoken to with great clearness. I have numbered 
the Letters themselves, and also the paragraphey m 
order that I might be able, in some parts of the work, 
to refer you to, or tell you where to look at, otiier 
parts of the work. And here I will just add, that 
a eentence, used as a term in ^mmar, means one 
of those piortions of words, which are divided fVom 
the rest by a single dot, which is called a period^ or 
tail point; and that a paragraph means, one of 
those collections, or blocks, of eentencea, which are 
divided from the rest of the work by beginning a 
new line a little further in than the lines in general ; 
and, of course, all ttiis part which I have just Aow 
, written, beginning with ^ I have put my work into 
the form,^ is a paragraph. 

In a confident reliance on your attentiveness, in- 
dustry, and patience, I have a hope not less oonfi* 
dent of seeing you a man of real learning, employ- 
ing your time and talents in aiding the cause of truth 
and justice, in afibrdin^ protection to defenceless in- 
nocence, and in drawmg down vengeance on Ixw* 
less oppression ; and, in that hope, I am your hiq^n^ 
fluraTts aflbdionate father. 

W«uAk Courr. 
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■wmmoii OP ffliAMiiAR AMD OP m mnnuniT 

BSAlfGHES OB PAST8. 

Mt 1)eak Jambs, 

1. In the foregoing Letter I have laid before 
yoa some of the inducements to the study of Gram- 
mar. In this, I will defiae, or describe, the thing 
called Grammar; and also its difierent Branches 
<K Parts. 

2. Grammar, as I observed to you before, teaches 
us how to make tue of words; that is to say, it 
teaches us how to nufe use of them in a proper 
manner, as I used to teach you kow to sow and 
plant the beds in the garden ; for you could have 
throwed about seeds and stuck ia plants o^ some 
w>rt or other, in some way or other, without any 
teaching of mine ; and so can any body, without 
rules or instructions, put masses of words upon pa- 
per : but to be able to choose the words which 
ought to be employed, and to place them where 
th^ ought to be plaeeo, we must become acquaint- 
ed with certain principles and rules; and these 
principles and rules constitute what is called Gram- 
mar. 

8. Nor must $ou suppose, bv-and-b5^ when you 
come to read about Nouns and Verbs and Pronouns^ 
that all this tends to nothing but mere ornamental 
learning, that it is not altogether necessary, and that 
people nu^ write to be understood very well with- 
out it. linis is not the case; for without a good 
deal of knowl^ge relative to these same Nouns 
«nd Verbs, those who write are never sure that 
Ihey put upon paper what they mean to put upon 
paper. I wUl, before the close of these letters, show 
you, tiiat even very learned men have frequently 
written and causea to be oublished, not only what 
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they did not meati, but the very contrary of what 
they meant ; and if errors, such as are here spoken 
of, are sometimes committed by learned men, into 
what endless errors must those fall, who have no 
knowledge of any principles or rules, bv the ob- 
servance of which the like may be avoiaed ? Gram- 
mar, perfectly understood, enables us not only to 
express our meaning fully and clearly, but so to ex- 
press it as to enable us to defy the ingenuity of man 
to give to our words any omer meaning than that 
which we ourselves intend them to express. Tfas, 
therefore, is a science of substantial utility. 

4. As to the different Branches or Parts of Gram- 
mar, they Qiefour ; and they are thus named : Or- 
t1u)gra^hy^ Prosody, Etymology, and Syntax. 

5. Tnere are two of these branches, on which we 
have very little to say, and the names of which have 
been kept in iise from, an unwillingness to give txp 
the practice of former times ; but, as it is usnat to 
give them a place in books of this kind, I will ex- 
plain to you the nature of bII the four branches. 

6. ORTHOGRAPHY is a word made up of two 
Greek words, which mean spelling. The use of 
foreign words, in this manner, was introduced at 
the time when the English Language was in a very 
barbarous state ; an^ though th& use has been 
continued, it ought to be a rule with you, always, 
when you either write or speak, to avoid the use of 
any foreign or imcommon word,4f you can express 
your meaning as fully and clearly by an English 
word in common use. However, Orthograpky 
means neither more nor less than the very humble 
business of putting letters together properly, so that 
tliey shall form words. This is so very childish a 
concern, that I will not appear to suppose it neces- 
sary for me to dwell upon it; but, as you will,by- 
and-by, meet with some directions, under the head 
of Etjnnology, in which directions Vowels and Con- 
sonants will be spoken of, I will here, for form's 
sake, just observe^ that the letters A, E, I, O, and U, 
are Vowels. Y, m certain cases, is also a Vowd. 
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AH the rest <^ the letters of the alphabet are Conao- 
nanis. 

7. PROSODY is a word taken from the Greek 
Language, and it means not so much as is expressed 
hy the more common word PRONUNCIATION; 
that IS to sa^, the business of using the proper sound 
and employing the due length of time, in the utter- 
ing of syllwles and words. This is a matter, how- 
ever, which ought not to occupy much of your at- 
tention ; because pronunciation is learned as birds 
leahi to chirp and sing. In some counties of Eng- 
land many words are pronounced in a manner dif- 
ferent from that in which they are pronounced in 
other counties ; and, between the pronunciation of 
Scotland and that of Ham^hire, the difference is 
very great indeed. But, while all inquiries into the 
causes of these differences are useless, and all at- 
tempts to remove them are vain, the differences are 
of very little real consequence. For instance, 
thouffh the Scotch say coom, the Londoners cawTi^ 
and me Hampshire folks earn, we know that they 
all mean to say com. Children will pronounce sus 
their fathers and mothers pronounce ; and if in 
common conversation, or in speeches, the matter 
be good and judiciously arranged, the facts clearly 
stated, the arguments conclusive, the words well 
chosen and properly placed, hearers, whose appro- 
bation is worth navmg, will pay very little attention 
to the accent In short, it is sense, and not sound, 
which is the object of your pursuit ; and, there- 
fore, I have said enough about Prosody. 

8. ETYMOLOGY is a very different matter; 
and, under this head, you vnU enter on your study. 
This is a word, which has been formed out of two 
Greek words ; and it means, the pedigree, or relor 
tionship of words, or, the manner in which one word 
ffrows out of, or comes from, another word. For 
mstance, the word walk expresses an action, or 
movement, of our legs ; but, in some cases, we say 
waUea. in others walked, in others walking. These 
4liree latter words are all different from each other, 
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and they all differ trom the original wArd, waJkp 
but the action, or movement, expressed by each ik 
the four, is precisely the same sort of action or moye* 
ment, and the three latter words grow out of, or 
eome from, the first. The words here mentioned 
differ from each other with regard to the letters of 
which they are composed. This difference is made 
in order to express differences a8tothe|7er«on«wha 
walk, as to the number of persons, as to the time o€ 
walking. You will come, by-and-by, to the princi- 
ples and rules, according to which the varying c^ 
the spelling of words is made to correspond with 
these and other differences ; and these principles and 
rules constitute what ise||^ed Etymology, 

9. SYNTAX is a wora which comes from tha 
Greek. It means, in that language, the joining if 
several things together ; and, as used by grammari- 
ans, it means those principles and rules which teadit 
us how to put words together so as to form senten- 
ces. It means, in short, sentence-smoking. Having^ 
been taught by the rules of Etymology^ what are 
the relationships of words, how words grow out Of 
each other, how they are varied in their letters in • 
order to correspond with the variation in the cir* 
eumstances to which they apply. Syntax will teach 
jrou how to give to all your words their oropcr situa- 
tions, or places, when you come to put them together 
into sentences. And here you will have to do with 
points as well as with words. The pomis are four 
m number, the Comnui, the Semi-Colony the Colon^ 
and the Period, Besides these points, there are 
certain mark^y such as the m4»rk of interrogationy 
for instance ; and, to use these points and marks 
properly, is, as you will hy-vo&by find, a matter of 
very great importance. 

10. I have now given you a description of Gram- 
mar and of its separate Branches, or Farts. I have* 
shown you, that the two^ first of these Branches may 
be dismissed without any farther notice ; but, very 
different indeed is the case with regard to the twa 
latter. Each chT these will reqiure several Letters ^ 
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and those Letters will contain matter, which it will 
be impossible to understand without the greatest at- 
tention. You must read soberly and slowly, and 
yoa must think as you read. You must not huny 
on from Otoe Letter to another, as if you were read- 
ing^ a history ; but you must have patience to get, if 
possible, at a clear comprehension of one part of the 
subject before you proceed to another part. When 
I was studying the French language, the manner 
in which I proceeded was this : when I had atten- 
ti^dy lead ov^, three times, a lesson, or other di- 
Timon of my Grammar, I wrote the lesson down 
upon a loose sheet of paper. I then read it again 
several times in my own hand writing. Then I co- 
pied it, in a very plain hand, and without a blot, into 
a book, which 1 had made for the purpose. But if, 
in writing my lesson down on a loose sheet of pa- 

rsr, I committed one single error, however trifling, 
used to tear the paper, and write the whole down 
again ; and, frequently, this occurred three or four 
times in the writing down of one lesson. I, at first, 
found this labour very irksome ; but, having im- 
posed it on myself as a duty, I faithfully discharged 
that duty ; and, long before I had proceeded half 
the way through my Grammar, I experienced aH 
Hie benefits of my industry and perseverance. 



LETTER IIL 

'BTTlfOLOGT. 

7ke different Parts of Speech^ or, Sorts of Words. 

Mt Dear James, 

11. In the second Letter I have ^ven you a 
description of Etymology, and shown you, that it 
treats of the pedigree, or relationship, of words, <rf 
Hhe nstture of which relationship I have given you a 
'fgpv^Bien in the wordtDolk. ThenexX^ms,V&^ 

2* 
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teach you the jirincipffis and rides, according to 
which the speUing and employing of words are Tfr- . 
ried in order to express the various circumstances 
attending this relationship. But before I enter aa 
this part of my instructions^ I must inform you, tluU 
there are several distinct sorts of words, or, as they 
are usually called. Parts of Speech ; and, it will be. 
necessary for you to be inle, before you pro<^ed 
further to distinguish the words, belonging to each 
of tiiese Parts cl Speech, from those, belonging t» 
the other Parts. There are Nine Parts of Spj^ch, 
and they are named thus ; Articles, Psonouh s, V erbs^ 
f REPOSITIONS, Nouns, Adjectives^ Adver^ Com- 

JUNOnONS, iNTERJBCnOMS. 

12. Before the serjeant begins to teach young soK 
diers their exercise of the musket, he explains ta- . 
^em the different parts of it ; the butt, the stock, th<^ : : 
barrel, the loops, the swivels, and soon ; because, imi-," 
less they know these by their names, they cannot' ,']. 
Imow how to obey his instructions in the handling > ;; 
of the musket. Sailors, for the same reason, are' ;j j 
told which is the tiller, which are the yards, which'*'!^' 
the shrouds, which the tacks, which the sheets, whicfiu' ; r - 
tfie booms, and which each and every part of the shipl . '. -; 
Apprentices are taught the namesof sJl the tools um ••; 
in their trade ; and Plough-boys the names of the rit-. f •. 
lious implements of husbandry. This s^eeies of pJ!e->^ « 
luminary knowledge is absolutely necessary in aUi:.; 
these callings of life ; but not more necessary tljaant*; 

it is for you to learn, before you go any furtheri;/: ; 
how to know the sorts of words one from anofher^ .. 
To teach you this, therefore, is the object of ^^■ 
present Letter. r: C-' 

13. ARTICLES. There are but three in our lajbr 
gnage ; and these are, the, an, and o; Indeed, ikueal^ \ 
are but two, because an and a are tile same w<^^ ' 
tiie latter being only an abbreviation, or a shorteiih/ ,, 
ing of the former. I shall, by-and-by, give yob ^' 
rules for the using of these Articles ; but, my bud-' ' ' 
ness in this place is only to teach you how to know 
0ae8ortof words from another eorti^C ^ot^ 
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14. NOUNS. The word Noun means name, and 
nothing more ; and Nouns are the names of persons 
and things. As &r as persons and other anhnals 
and things that we can see go, it is yery easy to dis- 
tinguish Nouns ; hut, there are many Nouns, which 
express what we can neither see, nor hear, nor touch. 
For example : Conscience, Vanity, Vice, Sobriety, 
Steadiness, Valour; and a great number of others. 
Grammarians, anxious to nve some easy rule, by 
which the scnolar might distinguish Nouns from 
other words, have directed him to put the words, 
the good, before any word : and have told him, that, 
if the three wor^s make sense, the last word is a 
Noun. This is frequently the case ; as, the good 
house, the good dog ; but the good sobriety would 
not appear to be yerv good sense. In fact, there is 
no rule of this kind that will answer to the purpose. 
You must employ your mind in order to arrive at 
the knowledge here desired. 

15. Every word which stands for a person or any 
animal, or for any thing of substance, dead or alive, 
is a Noun. So &r the matter is very easy. Thus, 
man, cat, tree, log, are Nouns. But, when we come 
to the words which are the names of things, and 
which things are not substances, the matter is not so 
easy; and it requires a little sober thought. This 
word, thought, for example, is a Noun. 

ICL The only sure rule is this : that a word which 
stands for any thing that has an existence, is a Noun. 
Fop example, PrMfe,Foffy, Tliought, Misery, Truth, 
Falsehood, Opinion, /^ntimerU. None of these 
have any substance. You cannot see them, or touch 
them ; but they all have an existence. They all 
e^pist in the world ; and, therefore, the words which 
represent them, or stand for them, are called Nouns. 
K you be still a little puzzled here, you must not be 
impatient. You will find the difficulty disappear in 
a snort time, if you exert your powers of thinking. 
Ask yourself what existence means. You will find 
that the words, very, for, think, but, pretty, do not 
ei^nressarythingwhichhasaneanftevice^OT ^bc^av^ ^ 
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but, that the words, motive, zeal, pity, kindnesf, do 
express things which have a being, or existence. 

17. PRONOUNS. Words of this sort stand in 
the place of Nouns. Their name is from the Latin, 
ana it means Por-nouns or For-names ; that is to 
say, these words, called Pronouns, are used for or 
instead of "Soxms. Be, She, Her, Bim, Who, tor ex.- 
ample, are pronouns. The use of them is to prevent 
the repetition of Nouns, and to make speakmg and 
writing more rapid and less encumbered with words. 
An example will make this clear to you in a minute. 
Thus: 

18. A woman went to a man, and told him, that 
he was in great danger of being murdered by a sang 
of robbers, wh>o had made preparations for attacking 
him. He thanked her for her kindness, and as Ae 
was unable to defend himself. Tie left his house, and 
went to a neighbour's. 

19. Now, if there were no pronouns, this sentence 
must be written as fbllows : — A woman went to a 
man, and told th£ man, that th£ man was in great 
danger of being murdered by a gang of robbers ; as 
a gang of robbers had made preparations for attack- 
ing the man. The man thanked the womun for the 
fDomar^s kindness; and, as the man was unable to 
defend the mari^s sdf, the man left the mav^s housei 
and went to a neighbour's. 

20. There are several different classes of Pro- 
nouns : but, of this, and of the manner of using Pro- 
nouns, you will be informed by-and-by. All that I 
aim at here is, to enable you to form a clear idea with 
regard to thedifSsrence in the sorts of words, or Parts 
of Speech. 

21. ADJECTIVES. The word Adjective, in its 
AiU literal sense, means, something added to som^ 
thing else. Therefore this term is used in grammar 
as the name of that Part of Speech, which consists 
of words, which are added, or put, to Nouns, in or- 
der to express something relating to the nouns, whidi 
something could not be expressed without the help 
of Adjectives, For instance, There are several Tu» 
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keys in the yard, some black, some white, some spec- 
kled ; and, then, there are large ones and small ones of 
all the colours. I want you to go and catch a turkey ; 
but I also want you to catch a whUe turkey, and not 
only a white turkey, but a large turkey. Therefore, 
I aad, or pui to the Noun, the words vihite and Icarge^ 
which, therefore, are called Adjectives. 

22. Adjectives sometimes express the qualities of 
the Nouns to which they are put ; and this being 
yery frequently their use, some grammarians have 
thrown aside the word Adjective, and have called 
words of this sort Qualities. But, this name is not 
sojQIciently comprehensive; for there are man}^ 
words which are Adjectives, which have nothing to 
do with the quality of the Nouns to which tiiey are 
put. Good and had express qualities, but Umg and 
short merely express dimension, or duration, with- 
out giving any intimation as to the quality of the 
things expressed by the Nouns to which they are 
put ; and yeti, hng and short are Adjectives. You 
must read very attentively here, and consider so- 
berly. You must keep in mind the above ex- 
plaimtion of the meaning of the word Adjective : 
and, if you also bear in mind, that words of this sort 
always express some quality, some property, 'tome 
appearance, or some distinctive circumstance, be- 
longing to the Nouns to which they are put, you wiU 
very easily, and in a very short space of time, be 
aUe to distinguish an Adjective from words belong- 
ing to any other Part of Speech. 

23. VERBS. Grammarians appear to have been 
: at a loss to discover a suitable appellation for this im- 
portant sort of words, or Part of Speech ; for, the 
wofd Verb means nothing more than Word, In the 
Latin it is verbum^ in the French it is verbe; and the 
French in their Bible, sa3r Le Verbe^ where we say 
77^ Word. The truth is, that there are so many 
properties and circumstances, so man^r and sucn 
difibrent powers, and functions belonging to this 
Fart of Speech, that the mind of man is unable to 
bring the whole of them into any short and precise 
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description. The first grammar that I ever looked 
into told me, th::t ^ a Verb is a word which, signifies. 
to doy to be^ot40 mtffer^^ What was I to miderstand 
from this laconic account? 

24. Verhs express all the different actions and 
tnovements of all creatures and of all things, whe- 
ther alive or dead. As, for instance, to speak, to 
barkj to graw, to moulder, to crack, to crumble, and 
the like. In all these cases there is movemeTd clearly 
imderstood. But, in the cases of, to think, to reflect, 
to remember, to like, to detest, and in an infinite 
number of cases, the movement is not so easily per- 
ceived. Yet these are all verbs, and they do ind^d 
express movements which we attribute to the mind 
or the heart. But what shall we say in the cases 
of to sit, to sleep, to rot, and the like ? Still these 
are all verbs, 

25. Verbs are, then, a sort of words, the use of 
which is to express the actions, the inovements, and 
the state or m^mner of being, of all creatures and 
things, whether animate or inanimate. In speaking 
with reference to a man, to Jight is an action ; to 
reflect is a movement ; to sit is a state of being. 

26. Of the manner of using verbs you will hear 
a great deal by-and-by ; but, what I have here said 
wul, if you read attentively, and take time to con- 
sider, be sufficient to enable you to distinguish Verbs 
from the words which belong to the other Parts of 
Speech. 

27. ADVERBS are so called, because the words 
which belong to this Part of Speech are added to 
verbs. But this is an inadequate description ; for, 
as you will presently see, they are sometimes other- 
wise employed. You have seen, that Verbs express 
actions, movemerUs, and states of being"; and it is 
very frequently the use of adverbs to express the 
manner of actions, movements, and states of 
being. Thus : the man fights bravely; he reflects 
profoundly; he sits quietly. In these instances tiie 
adverbs perform an office, and are placed in a situ- 
ation which fully justify the name that has been 
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giyen to this sort of words. But there are many 
adverbs, which do not express the manner of ac- 
tions, movements; or states of being, and which are 
not added to Verbs. Yor instance: " WTten jrou 
sow small seeds, make the earth very fine, and if it 
have, of Zcrfe, been dry weather, take care to press 
the earth extremely hard upon the seeds." Here 
are four adverbs, but only the last of the four ex- 
presses any thing connected with a verb. This 
shows, that the name of this class of words does 
not fully convey to our minds a description of 
their use. 

28. However, with this name you must be con- 
tent ; but, you must bear in mind, that there are 
adverbs of time, of place, and of degree, as well as 
of manner ; and that their business is to express or 
describe some circumstances in addition to all that 
is expressed by the Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs. 
In the above sentence, for example, the words 
wheUy very, of late, and eoTtremdy, add greatly to 
tiie precept, which, without them, would lose much 
of its force. 

20. PREPOSITIONS. The prepositions are, in, 
^> /^) frf^^i ^ft ^j vAtU, into, against, at, and 
several others. They are called Prepositions, from 
two Latin words, meaning before and place; and 
this name is given them because they are in most 
cases placed before Nouns and Pronouns : as, " In- 
dian com is sown in May. In June and the three 
following months, it is carefdUy cultivated. When 
ripe, in October, it is gathered in the field, by men 
who go from hill to hill with baskets, into which 
they put the ears. The leaves and stalks are then 
collected for winter use ; and, they not only serve 
as food j^ cattJe and sheep, but are excellent in the 
making of sheds to protect animals against the in- 
clemency of the weather." 

30. Prepositions are not very numerous, and, 
though you will be taught to^be very careful in 
using them, the above sentence will be quite sufl5- 
cient to enable you to know the words beloui^^to 
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this Part of &^;>eech from the words belonging ti 
anv other Part of Speech. 

31. CONJUNCTIONS are so called, becana 
they cor^oin ox join together words, or parts of sen 
tences : as, '^ Peas and beans may be severed iron 
jthe ffround before they be quite dry ; hut they mns 
not oe put into stacks or bams until perfectly dry 
far^ if fiiey be, they will mould." The word one 
joins together the words peas and beans, and, by thi 
means of this ^'unc^ibn, makes all the remaining pan 
of the sentence apply to both. The word hiU oott 
nects the first with the second member of the sen- 
tence. The word for^ which is sometimes a con- 
junction, pesforms, in this case, the same office ai 
the wora hut: \i continues the connexion ; and thof 
does every part of the sentence apply to each of thf 
two nou ns w hich are the subject of it. 

32. INTERJECnONa This name comes fhnii 
two Latin words: inter ^ which means between^ and 
jection, which means something thrown. So thai 
the full literal meaning of the word is something 
thrown between. The Interjections are, Ah! Ohi 
AlcLS I and such like, which, indeed, are not words^ 
because they have no definite meaning. Tliey are 
mere sounds, and they have been mentioned by me. 
merely because other grammarians have considered 
them as being a Part of Speech. But, this one no- 
tice of them will be quite sufficient. 

33. Thus, then, you are now able to distinguish, 
in many cases, at least, to what Part of Speech be- 
longs each of the several words which may come 
under your observation. I shall now proceed to the 
Etymology of each of these Parts of Speech. As 
we have done with the Interjections, there will re- 
main only eight Parts to treat of^ and this I sdudl do 
in eight Lettersy allotting one Letter to each P^urt of 
Speech. 
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LETTER IV. 

ETTMOLOGT OF ABHOLBS. 

Mt Dbab James, 

84. In Letter III, paragraph 18, you have 
seen what sort of words Articles are ; that is to 
flay, you have there learnt how to distinguish the 
words belonging to this Part of Speech, from words 
belonging to other Parts of Speech. You must 
now turn to Letter II, paragraph 8. Having read 
what you find there under die head of Etymology, 
you will see at once that my business, in this present 
Letter, is, to teach you those principles and rules 
accoroing to which articles are varied in order to 
make them suit the different circumstances which 
Ifaey are used to express. 

35. You have seen, that there are but three arti- 
des; namely, A or AN, and THE. The two former 
are, in fact, the same word, but, of this I shall say 
more presently. They are called indefinite Articles, 
because they do not define, or determine, what par- 
ticular object is spoken of. The Nouns, to which 
they are prefixed, only serve to point out the sort of 
person or thing spoken of, without defining what 
person or what thing, as, a tree is blowed down. 
From this we learn that some tree is blowed down, 
but not what tree. But, the definite Article, THE, 
determines the particular object of which we speak; 
as, the tree which stood close beside the ham, is 
blowed down. In this last instance, we are not only 
informed that a tree is blowed down, but the sen- 
tence also informs us what particular tree it is. 
This article is used before nouns in the plural, as 
well as before nouns in the singular number. It is 
sometimes used before words, expressive of degrees 
of comparison : as, the best, the worst, the highest, 
the lowest. When we use a noun in the singular 
number to express a whole species, or sort, we use 
tiie definite article: thus, we say, the oak is a fine 
tree^ when we mean, that oaks are fine treeSi 

a 
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38. The Article A becomes AN when this artic 
comes immediately before any word which begii 
with a vowel. This is for the salwe of the sound; i 
an addsry an elephant^ an inch, an oily seedy i 
ugly hat. The word an is also used before won 
which begin with an h which is mute, that is to sa 
which, though used in writing, is not sounded 
speaking ; as, a,n hour. This little variation in ti 
article is, as I said before, for the sake of the soum 
for, it would be very disagreeable to say, a adder^ 
elephant, a inch, a oily seed, a ugly hat, a hour, ai 
the like. But, a is used, in the usual way, befo 
words which begin with an h which is sounded 
speaking ; as, a horse, a hair, and the like. The i 
definite article can be used before nouns in the « 
gular number only. There is a seeming excepti< 
to this rule in cases where the words/ew and ttww 
come before the noun ; as, a few horses ; a gre 
many horses ; but, in reality, this is not an exce 
tion, because the words few and many, mean nw 
her ; thus : a small number of horses ; a great nw 
her of horses ; and the indefinite article agrees wi 
this word number, which is understood, and whii 
is in the singular. 



LETTER V. 

ETYMOLOGY OP NOUNB. 

37. This, my dear James, is a Letter of great ii 
portance, and, therefore, it will require great atte 
tion from you. Before you proceed further, y< 
will again look well at Letter II, paragraph 8, ai 
then at Letter III, paragraphs 14, 15, and 16, ai 
there read carefully every thing under the head < 
Nojins. 

38. Now, then, as Letter III has taught you ho 
to distinguish Nouns fh)m the words which belor 
to the other Parts of Speech, the business here is 
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^ teach y<m the principles and rulea^ according to 

3irfaich Nouns are to be varied in the letters of which 
they are composed, according to which they arc to 
i be used, and according to which they are to be con^ 
j sidered in their bearings upon other words in the 
r sentences in which they are used. 

39. In a Noun there are to be considered, the 
* branches, the numbers, the genders, and the cases ; 

and all these must be attended to very carefully. 

40. THE BRANCHES. There are two; for 
Nouns are some of them proper and some common. 
A Noun is called proper, when it is used to distin- 
guish one particular individual from the rest of the 
individuals of the same species, or kind ; as, James, 
Bodey, Hampshire, The Noun is called common, 
when it applies to all the individuals of a kind ; as, 
Man, Village^ County, Botley is a proper Noun, 
because all Villages have not this name ; but Village 
is a common Noun, because all villages are called by 
that name ; the name is common to them all. Seve- 
ral persons have the name of James, to be sure, and 
there is a Hampshire in America as well as in Eng- 
land ; but, still, these are proper names, because the 
former is not common to all men, nor the latter to 
aU counties. Proper nouns take no articles be- 
fore them, because the extent of their meaning is 
clearly pointed out in the word itself. In figurative 
language, of which you will know more by-and-by, 
we sometimes, however, use the article ; as, " Gold- 
smith is a very pretty poet, but not to be compared 
to tJie Popes, the Drydens, or tJie Otways." And 
again ; " I wish I had the wit of a Swift,^^ We also 
use the definite article before proper nouns when a 
common noun is understood to be left out : as, 7!^ 
Delaware, meaning the River Delaware. Also when 
we speak of more than one person of the same name; 
as, " tJie Henries, the Edwards?'* 

41. THE NUMBERS. These are the Singular 
and the Plural, The singular is the original word ; 
and, in general, the Plursd is formed by adding an s 
to the singular; as, dog, dogs. Bul^ though the 
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greater part of our Nouns form their plurals fhmi 
the singular in this simple manner, there are many 
whicli do not; while there are some Nouns whi<^ 
have no plural number at all, and some which have 
no singular. Therefore, considering the above to 
be the FmsT Rule, I shiedl add other rules with re- 
gard to the Nouns which do not follow that rule. 
The Second Rule. Nouns, the singular numbers of 
which end in cA, sh, «, or x, require es to be added 
in order to form their plural number: as^ churchy 
churches; brush, brushes; lass, lasses ; fox, foxes. 
The TnmD Rule is, that Nouns,' which end in y, 
when the y has a consonant coming immediately 
before it, change the y into ies in forming their 
plurals: as, quantity, quantities. But, you must 
mind, that, if the y be not immediately preceded by 
a consonant, the words follow the Pir-st Rule, and 
take only an s in addition to their singular : as, day, 
days. 1 am the more anxious to guard you against 
error as to this matter, because it is very common 
to see men of high rank and profession writing val- 
lies, vollies, attormies. correspondencies, conveniens 
des, and the like, ana yet all these are erroneous. 
Correspondence and inconvenience should have 
simply an s; for they end in e, and not in y. The 
Fourth Rule is, that Nouns which end in a single^ 
or infe, form their plurals by changing the/ or^, 
into ves: as, loaf loaves; wife, wives. But, this 
rule has exceptions in the following words, which 
follow the First Rule : Dwarf, mischief handker- 
chief chief relief grief The two last are seldom 
used in the plural number; but, as they sometimes 
are, I have included them. The Fifth Rule is, that 
the following Nouns have their plural in en ; man^ 
men; womxin, women; ox, oxen; child, children. 
And brethren is used sometimes as the plural of 
brother. The Sixth Rule is, that all which na- 
ture, or art, or habit, has made plural, have no 
singular : as, a^hes, annals, bellows, bowels, thanks^ 
breeches, entrails, lunffs, scissors, snuffers, tongs^ 
wages, and some others. There are also some 
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iioims wbkih haye no plural, snch as those which 
express the qualities, or propensities, or feelings, of 
ihe mind or heart ; as, iianesty, meeknessy compaa" 
Hon, There are, further, several names of herbs, 
metals, minerals, liquids, and of fleshy substances, 
which have no plurals ;. to which may be added the 
names of almost all sorts of grain. There are ex- 
ceptions here ; for, while wheat has no plural, oats 
have seldom any singular. But all these words, 
and others which are irregular in a similar way, are 
of such very common use, that you will hardly ever 
jXMike a mistake in applying them ; for, I will not 
suppose it possible for my dear James to fall into 
either the company or the language of those per- 
sons who talk, and even write, about harleya^wheats^ 
clovers^ JUnirs^ gra^aes^ and malts. There remain 
to be noticed, however, some words, which are too 
irregular in the forming of their plurals to be 
brought under any distinct head even of irregulari- 
ty. I will, therefore, insert these as they are used in 
both numbers : 

Iflubal. 

Geese. ! 
Pence. 
Teeth. 
Feet 

^. THE GENDERS. In the French language^ 
and many other languages, every noun is of the mas- 
culine or of the feminine gender. Hand, for in- 
stance, is of the feminine, and arm of the masculine, 
pen of ihe feminine, and paper of the masculine 
ITiis is not the case with our language, which, in 
this respect, has followed the order of nature. The 
names of all males are of the masculine gender ; the 
names of all females are of the feminine gender ; 
and all other nouns are of the neuter gender. And, 
you must observe, that, even in spesdcing of Uving 
creatures, of which we do not know the gender, we 
consider them to be of the neuter. In strictness of 
luiguage, we could not, perhaps, apply the term 
gender to things destitute of all sexual properties : 
bat| as it is appfied with perfect propriety in the case 

3* 
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PLURAL.' 


! SIKODLAIb* 


Die, 

Mouse, 
Loose, 
Deer, 


Dice. 

Mice. 
Lice. 
Deer. 


Goose, 
Penny, 
Tooth, 
Foot, 
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of males and females, and, as the application in the 
case of inanimate or vegetable matter can lead to 
no grammatical error, I have thought it best to fol- 
low, in this respect, the example of other gramma- 
rians. It may be said, that the rule which I have 
here laid down, as being without any exception, 
has many exceptions ; for, that, in speaking of a 
skip^ we say she and her. And, you know, that 
our country folks in Hampshire call almost every 
tiling he or she. Sailors have for ages called their 
vessels shes, and it has been found easier to adopt, 
than to eradicate, the vulgarism, which is not only 
tolerated but cherished by that just admiration, in 
which our country holds the species of skill and of 
valour, to which it owes much of its greatness and 
renown. It is curious to observe, that country la- 
bourers give the feminine appellations to those 
things only which are more closely identified 
with themselves, and by the qualities and condition 
of which their own efforts and their character as 
workmen are affected. The mower calls his scythe 
a she; the ploughman calls his plough a sJie; but 
a prong, or a shovel, or a harrow, which passes pro- 
miscuously from hand to hand, and which is appro- 
priated to no particular labourer, is called a he. It 
was, doubtless, from this sort of habitual attach- 
ment that our famous maritime solecism arose. 
The deeds of labourers in the fields, and of artisans 
in ^eir shops, are not of public interest sufficiently 
commanding to enable them to break in upon the 
principles of language; if they were, we should 
soon have as many ?^s and sh^s as the French, or 
any other nation in the world. 

43. While, however, I lay down this rule as re- 
quired by strict grammaticeJ correctness, I must not 
omit to observe, that the licence allowed to figura- 
tive language enables us to give the masculine or 
feminine gender to inanimate objects. This has 
been justly regarded as a great advantage in our 
language. We can, whenever our subject will jus- 
tify it, transform into masculine, or into feminine 
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thai ^ 

1^/ novms which are, strictl^r speaking, neuter; and, 

oj, / thus, by giving the functions of life to inanimate 

^ ' objects, enliven and elevate our style, and give to 

^g / our expressions great additional dignity and force. 

, / 44. The Cases op Nouns. The word case, as 

2 ! applied to the concerns of life, has a variety of 

J meanings, or of different shades of meaning ; but, 

r its general meaning is, state of things, or state of 

something. Thus we say, " in thut case, I agree 

with you." Meaning, " that being the state of 

things, or that being tfie state of the matter, I agree 

with you." Lawyers are said, " to make out their 

case; or not to make out their case:^^ meaning the 

state of the matter, which they have undertaken to 

prove. So, when we say, that a horse is in good 

case, we mean, that he is in a good state. Nouns 

may be in different states or situations, as to other 

nouns, or other words. For instance, a noun may 

■ be the name of a person who strikes a horse, or of. 

a person who possesses a horse, or of a person 

whom a horse kicks. And these different situations, 

or states, are, therefore, called cases, 

45. You will not fully comprehend the use of 
these, distinctions till you come to the Letter on 
Verbs ; but, it is necessary to explain here the na- 
ture of these cases, in order that you may be pre- 
pared well for the use of the terms, when I come 
to speak of the Verbs. In the Latin language each 
noun has several different endings, in order to de- 
note the different tfases in which it may be. In our 
language there is but one of the Cases of nouns 
which IS expressed or denoted by a change in the 
ending of a noun ; and of this change I will speak 
presenlly. 

46. There are three Cases ; the Nominative, the 
Possessive, and the Objective, A noun is in the 
Nominative case, when it denotes a person, or 
thing, which does something or is something ; as, 
Richard strikes ; Richard is good, 

47. A noun is in the Possessive case, when it 
names a person or thir.g that possesses some other 
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person or thing, or when there is one of the persons 
or things belonging to the other ; as, RicharcPs hat; 
the mountain's top; the nation's fleet. Here Rich' 
axdy mmintain, and nation , are" in the possessive 
case, because they denote persons or things which 
possess other persons or things, or have other per- 
sons or things belonging to them. And here is that 
change in the ending of the noun, of which I spoke 
above. You see that Richard, mountain, nation, 
has, each of them, an s added to it, and a mark of 
elision over ; that is to say, a comma placed above 
the line, between the last letter of the word and the 
*. This is done for the purpose of distinguishing 
this case from the plural number ; or, at least, it 
answers this purpose in all cases where the plural 
of the noun would end in an s ; though there are 
different opinions as to the origin of its use. In 
nouns, which do not end their plurals in s. the mark 
of elision would not appear to be absolutely neces- 
sary. We might write muns mind, womans heart; 
but it is best to use the mark of elision. When 
plural nouns end with s, you must not add an s to 
form the possessive case, but put the elision mark 
only after the s, which ends the noun ; as, moun- 
tains' tops; nations' fleets; lasses' charms. Ob- 
serve, however, that in every instance the possessive 
case may be expressed by a turn of the words ; as, 
the hat of Richard; the top of the mountain; the 
fleet of the nation ; the mind of man ; and so on. 
The nouns, notwithstanding this turn of the words, 
are still in the possessive case ; and, as to when one 
mode of expression is best, and when the other, it 
is a matter which must be left to taste. 

48. A noun is in the objective case, when the per- 
son or thing that it names or denotes is the object, 
or end, of some act or of some movement, of some 
kind or other ; Richard strikes Peter; Richard gave 
Bihlow to Peter ; RichBTd goes after Peter; Richard 
hates Peter ; Richard wants arms ; Richard seeks 
cfterfame; falsehood leads to wiscAte/"; oppression 
produces resistance. Here you see, that all these 
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nouns in the objectivB case, are the object^ the end^ 
or the effisct, of something dona or felt by some per- 
son or thing, and which other person^ or thing, is 
it the nominative case. 



LETTER VI. 

ettmoloot of pronouns. 

Mt Dear James^ 

49. You will now refer to paragraphs 17. 
18, and 19, in Letter III ; which paragraphs will 
refresh your memory as to the general nature and 
use of Pronouns, Then, in proceeding to become 
well acquainted with this part of speech, you will 
first observe, that there are four classes, or descrip- 
tions, of pronouns : first, the Personal ; second, the 
Rdative; third, the Demonstrative; and, fourth, 
the Indefinite, 

60. In PERSONAL PRONOUNS there are four 
things to be considered ; the person, the number, the 
gender, and the case. 

61. There are three persons. The pronoun which 
represents, or stands in the place of the name of the 
person who speaks, is called the first person ; that 
which stands in the place of the name of the person 
who is spoken to, is called the second person ; that 
which stands in the place of the name of the person 
who is spoken of, is called the third person. For 
example : " / am asking you about him," This cir- 
cumstance of person you will, by-and-by, find to be 
of great moment ; because, as you will see, the verbs 
vary their endings sometimes to correspond with the 
person of the pronoun : and, therefore, you ought 
to pay strict attention to it at the outset. 

62. The number is either singular or plural, and 
the pronouns vary their spelling to express a dif- 
ference of number ; as in this table, which shows, 
at once, all the persons and all the numbers. 
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Fint permm. L We. 

Socond peraon. Tboa, You. 

Third person. He, They. 

53. The next thing is the gender. The pronount 
of the first and second person have no changes to 
express gender; but the third person singular has 
changes for that purpose: he, sfie, or it; and I need 
not point out to you the cases where one of these 
ought to be used instead of the other. 

&4. The Case \& the last thing to be considered in 
personal pronouns. The meaning of the word casej 
as used in the rules of Grammar, I have fully ex- 
plained to you in Letter V, paragraph 44. In para- 
graphs 45, 46, 47, and 48, in tliat same Letter, I have 
treated of the distinction between the cases. Read 
all those paragraphs again before you proceed fur- 
ther : for now you will find their meaning more 
clearly explained to you ; because the personal pro- 
nouns, and also some of the other pronouns, have 
different endings, or are composed of different leU 
ters, in order to point out the different cases in 
which they are : as, He, His, Him. 

55. The personal pronouns have, like the nouns^ 
three cases, the nowinaiive, the possessive, and the 
objective. The following table exhibits the whole 
of them at one view, with all the circumstances of 
person, number, gender, and case : 

fflNGULAR NUMBER. 



Ffant peisoD. 

Second permn. 

{ Mas. Gen. 

{, Neater. 



First person. 

Seeond person. 

{ Mas. Gen. 

iNetUer, 



NomineUive. 
I, 

Thou, 
He, 
She, 
It, 



^Mine, ( 

SThT, ; 

^ Thine, < 

His, 

5 Her, { 

jHers, } 

Ita, 



PLURAL NUMBER. 



Notninative. 
We, 

You, 
They, 
They, 
They, 



ft ) 



Passeaaive. 
SOur, 
/Glim, 
\ Your, 
/ Yours, 
Their, 



i 



Object 
Me. 

Thee. 
Him. 
Her. 
It 

Ohjeei, 
Us. 

Yoo. 
Tbcok 
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56. Upon this table there are mme remarks to be 
attended to. In the possessive cases of /, Thou^ 
She^ Wcj Yatt, and T7i«y, there are two different 
words ; as, Afy or Mine : but, you know, that the 
former is used when followed by the name of the 
person or thing possessed ; and that the latter is 
used when not so followed : as, " this is my pen ; 
this pen is mine ;" And, it is the same with regard 
to the possessive cases of Thau^ Ske^ IVe, You, and 
They. 

57. TTuni is here given as the second person sin- 
gtdar ; but, common custom has set aside the rules 
of Grammar in this case ; and though we, in parti- 
cular cases, still make use of Thou and Thee, we 
generally make use of You instead of either of them. 
According to ancient rule and custom this is not 
correct ; but, what a whole people adopts and uni- 
versally practises, must, in such cases, be deemed 
correct^ and to be a superseding of ancient rule and 
custom. 

68. Instead of yon the ancient practice was to put 
ye, in the nominative case of the second person plu- 
ral ; but, this practice is now laid aside, except in 
cases, which very seldom occur; but, whenever ye 
is made use of, it must be in the nomituttive, and 
never in the objective, case. I may, speaking to 
several persons, say, ** Ye have injured me;" but 
not " I have injured ye." 

69. The words self and selves are sometimes 
added to the personal propouns ; as, myself, thyseff 
himself; but, as these compounded words are liable 
to no variations that can possibly lead to error, it 
will be useless to do any thing further than just to 
notice them. 

60. The Pronoun it, though a personal pronoun, 
does not always stand for, or, at least, appear to 
stand for, any nmm whatever ; but is used in order 
to point out a state jf things, or the raytse of some- 
thing produced. For instance; "/f frerz^d hard 
last night, and it was so cold, that it was with great 
difficulty ^e trayellers kept on their joumev.' 

4 
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Now, wTuU was it that freezcd so hard ? Not the 
fi'Oft ; because frost is the effect, and not the cause, 
of freezing. We cannot say, that it was the weather 
that froze ; because the freezing constituted in part 
the weather itself. No : the pronoun it stands, in 
this place, for state of things or circumstances ; and 
tills sentence might be written thus: "The freezing 
was so hard last night, and the cold was so severe, 
that the travellers found great difficulty in keeping 
on their journey." Let us take another example or 
two. " /if is a frost this morning. It will rain to- 
night. It will be fine to-morrow." That is to say, 
^ A state of things called frost exists this morning ; 
a state of things called rain will exist to-night ; and 
to-morrow a state of things called fine weather." 
Another example : " It is delightful to see brothers 
and sisters living in uninterrupted love to the 
end of their days." That is to say ; " The state of 
things, which exhibits brothers and sisters living in 
uninterrupted love to the end of their days, is de- 
lightful to see." The pronoun it is, in this its im- 
personal capacity, used in a great variety of in- 
stances, but I forbear to extend my remarks on the 
subject here, because those remarks will find a more 
suitable place, when I come to another part of my 
instructions. I have said enough here to prevent 
the puzzling that might have arisen from your per- 
ceiving that the pronoun it was sometimes used with- 
out your being able to trace its connexion with any 
noun either expressed or understood. 

6L In order, however, further to illustrate this 
matter in this place, I will make a remark or two 
upon the use of the word tfiere. Example : " TTiere 
are many men, who have been at Latin-Schools for 
years, and who, at last, cannnot write six sentences 
m English correctly." Now, you know, the word 
ihere in its usual sense, has reference to place; yet 
it has no such reference here. Themeanmgis: that 
" many men are in existence^ who have been at 
Latin-Schools." Again : " There never was any 
Ihlng so beautiful as that flower." That is to say : 
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** Any thing so beautiilil as that flower neoer eansted^ 
or never was in heing?^ 

62. We now come to the RELATIVE PRO^ 
NOUNS^ of which class there are only three; name- 
ly, toAo, vhich, and that. The two latter always re- 
main the same, through all numbers, genders, and 
eases ; but, the pronoun i^ut changes its ending, in 
order to express the possessive and objective cases: 
as, whOfWhosej whom, 

63. These pronouns are called rdcUwe, because 
they always relate directly to some noun or some 
personal pronoun, or to some combination of words^ 
which is called the antecedent ; that is to say, the 
person or thing before ^oing. Thus : ^^ The soldier 
who was killed at the siege J' Soldier is the antece- 
dent Again: " The men Tif I am rightly informed) 
who came hither last nignt, who went away this 
morning, whose money you have received, and to 
whom you gave a receipt, are natives of South Ame- 
rica." MenSaYitre^Qar^ecedefnt; and in this- sen- 
tence there are all the variations, to which this pro- 
noun is liable. 

64. Who^i whose^ and whom cannot be used cor- 
rectly as relatives to any nouns or pronouns, which 
do not represent men, womemf or children. It is 
not cdrrect to say, the horse, or the dog, or the tree, 
wiho was so and so ; or to whom was done this or 
that; or, whose colour, or any thing else, was such 
or sueh. But, the word TluUy as a relative pronoun, 
may be applied to nouns of all sorts : as, the hoff 
that ran ; the horse that galloped ; the tree that 
was blowed down. 

65. Which, as a relative pronoun, is confined to 
irrational creatures, and here it may be used, as a 
relative, indifferently with thotj as, the horse which 
galloped ; the tree which was blowed down. This 
application of the relative which solely to irrational 
creatures is, however, of modem date ; for, in the 
Lord's Prayer, in the English Church Service, we 
aay, " Our Father which art in Heav^L" In the 

4 
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Amencan Litur^ this error has been corrected j 
and they say, " Our Father who art in Heaven." 

66. I cannot, even for the present, quit these rela- 
tive pronouns without observing to you, that they 
are words of vast importance, and that more errors, 
and errors of greater consequence, arise from a 
misapplication of them, than from the misappli- 
cation of almost all the other classes of words put 

ogether. The reason is this, they are relatives^ 
nd they frequently stand as the representative of 
that which has gone before, and which stands in a 
distant part of the sentence. This will be more 
fully explained when I come to the Syntax of pro- 
nouns ; but the matter is of such great moment, 
that I could not refrain from giving you an intima- 
tion of it here. 

67. The DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS are 
so called, because they more particularly mark, or 
demonstrate, the nouns, before which they are 
placed, or for which they sometimes stand. They 
are, Tkia^ These, TlicU, TViose, and Wmt. The 
use of them is so well known, and is liable to so 

,litUe error, that my chief object in giving them this 
separate place, is, to show you the difference be- 
tween T%at, when a relative and when not a rela- 
tive. Take an example ; " Tliat man is not the 
man, as fkr as I am able to discover, tJiat came 
hither last night." The first of these lliats .does 
not rekUe to the man ; it merely points him out : 
but the latter relates to him, carries you back ta 
him, and supplies the place of repetition. This 
same word, That, is sometimes a Conjunction : as, 
" Thai man is not the man, as far as I can discover, 
thcU came hither last night, and that was so ill that 
he could hardly walk." The relative is repeated 
in the third That: but, the fourth TTuit is merely 
a conjunction, serving to connect the effect of the 
illness with the cause. 

68. Perhaps a profound examination of the mat- 
ter would lead to a proof of That being always a 
pronoun ; but, as such examination would be more 
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cnrioDS than useftil, I shall content myself with 
having clearly shown you the diflference in its of- 
fices as a relative^ as a demonstrative^ and as a con- 
junctUm. 

69. Wkat^ together with who^ whose^ whom, and 
whdchf are emidoyed in asking' questume, and are, 
sometimes, ranged under a separate head, and call- 
ed interrogaHoe pronouns. I have thought this 
-mmeoessary ; but, here is an observation of im- 
portance to attend to ; for, which, though, as a 
relative^ it cannot be applied to the intellectual 
species, is, as an interrogative, properly applied to 
that miecies : as, ^ which man was it who spoke to 

70. What sometimes stands for both noun and 
relative pronoun: as, " What I want is well known." 
That4S to say, " The thing which I want is well 
known.'' Indeed, what has, in all cases, this ex- 
tended signification ; for, when, in the way of in- 
quiry as to words which we have not clearly un- 
derstood, we say, what 7 our ftill meaning is, " re- 
peat to us that which you have said, or the words 
tohich Tou have spoken." 

71. The INDETERMINATE PRONOUNS ar« 
-so called, because they express their objects in a ge- 
neral and indeterminate manner. Several of them 
■are also adjectives. It is only where they are em- 
ployed alone; that is to say, without nouns, that 
they ought to be regarded as pronouns. For in- 
stance: " One is always hearing of the unhappmess 
of one person or another,^^ The first of these ones 
is a pronoun ; the last is an adjective, as is also the 
word another; for a noun is understood to follow, 
jtfaough it is not expressed. These pronouns are as 
follows : One, any, each, none, som£, other, everf, 
either, many, whoever, whate/oer, neither, and some 
few othercL but all of them words invariable in their 
Orthogr^y,.and all of very common use. 
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LETTER Vn. 

ETTMOLOGT OF ASJBGTITBB. 

Mt Dear James, 

72. In Letter III, peuragraph 21, 1 have de- 
flcribed what an Adjective is. You will, therefore, 
now read that paragraph careiblly over, before yoD 
«roc^ in 8tud3ring the contents of the present 
Letter. 

73. The adjectives have no changes to express 
gender, or case ; but, they have changes to express 
degrees of comparison* As adjectives descrilbe the 
qnudities and properties of nouns, and as these may 
he possessed in a degree higher in one case than in 
another, the adjectives have degrees of comparison ; 
that is to say, changes in their endings, to suit 
these varying circumstances. A tree may be hiffh, 
hat another may be higher^ and a third may be the 
highest Adjectives have, then, these three de- 
grees: the fofl degree, or rather, the primitive 
word, is called the Positive ; the second, the Com- 
parative; the third, the Superlative. For the 
forming of these degrees I shall give you four rules; 
and, if you pay strict attrition to these rules, you 
will need be told very little more about this part of 
ipeech. 

74. First Rule. Adjectives in general, which end 
in a consonant, form their comparative degree by 
adding er to the positive, and form their supeiln- 
ttve degree by adding est to the positive : as, 

posmva. ooMPABATiwn, BwrntLkTrrm. 

Btcb, Richer, Richest 

75. Second Rule, Adjectives, which end in il 
add, in forming their comparative, only an r ana 
In forming their superlative, ^.* as, 

V08ITXV& OOHPAKATIVX. 8UPBB£An?B. 

WiM^ Wiser, Wisest 

70, TViirdRvle, When the poevVwe civ<^s\xvd, 
TfOr ty and when tiiese con8onaxit& ^e^^X ^^ vnacdb 
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time, preoeded by a sing-le vawdf tbe consonant is 
doufiled in forming the comparative and superla- 
tive: as, 

fonnvB. fKWPAaATiyi. uowsBLArrwrn. 

Red, Redder. Reddest 

Bift Bigger, Biffeit 

BiSi, Hotter, Hotteet 

Bat, if the d, ^, or <, be preceded by another con- 
Mnant, or by more than one vowel, the final conso- 
iiant is not doubled in the ibrmingx)f the ti¥o latter 
degrees: as, 

FoeniTB. -ooMpjouLTivs. euPEBULTrwm. 

Kind, Kinder, Kindest 

Neat, Neater, Neatest 

T7. FmtHh Rule, When the positive ends in y, 
preceded by a eornxmant, the y changes to te in the 
■other degrees: 

POeiTIV& COMPABATIVB. SORBULTm. 

LoTeljr, Lovelier, Loveliest 

ftettj, Prettier, Prettiest 

78. There are cpome adjectives which can be re- 
-duced to no rule, and which must be considered as 
irregular: as, 



Good, Better, 

Bad. Wofse, Worst 

Urae, Leai^ Least 

Voch, Mon^ Most 

79. Some adjectives ^can have no degrees of com- 
parlsmi, because their signification admits of no aug- 
mentation: as, oQ^ eajch^ eoeru^ any^ several^ i^a^ 
^mnne; toid all the numenctd adjectives; as,ofi^ two, 
three ; fir8ty second, thtrd: 

80. Adjectives which end in moift ture superlative^ 
and admit of no change: as, utmogt, upperwoH. 

81. However, 3rou will observe, that all adjectives 
ifbidi admit of comparison, may form their degrees 
liy the use of the words more and fnost: as, 



Klehj More rich. HIosXtVc^. 

Tender, Moretendor^ 'ttaa\.V«ci^«t. 

D the positive contamfi but one «)jlXab\«. 

4* 
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degrees are usually formed by adding to the posir 
Uve according to the four rules. When the pontiire 
contains two syllables, it is matter of taste whicb 
method you shall use in forming the degrees. The 
ear is, in this case, the best guide. But, when the 
positive contains more than two syllables, the de- 
grees must be formed by the use of more and most. 
We may say tender and tenderest^ pieasanter and 
fiecLsantest, prettier and jprettiest ; out wha ooiili 
tfAsrate delicater and dduxUe^? 
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bttmologt of vebbs. 

Mt Dear James, 

82. The first thing yen have to do in begin- 
ning your study as to this important part of speech^ 
18 to read agam v^ry slowly and carefully para- 
graphs 23, ^ 25, and 26, in Letter III. Haying; 
by well attending to what is said in those para- 
graphs, learned to distinguish Verbs from the words 
belonging to other parts of speech, you will now 
enter, wr^h a clear head, on an inquiry into the va- 
riations to which the words of this part of speech 
are liable. 

83. Sorts of Verbs. — ^Verbs are considered as 
acthe, passive, or neuter, A verb is called active 
when it expresses an action which is produced by 
fhe nominative of the sentence : as, ^' Pitt restrain- 
ed the Bank." It is passive, when it expresses an 
action which is received or endured by the person 
or thing which is the nominative of the sentence : 
as, '^ The Bank is restrained?^ It is neuter, when 
It expresses sunply the state of being, or of exist- 
' ence, of a person or thing : as, " Dick lies in bed ;" 
w, when it expresses an action confined within the 
mcior. 
84. It ia of gresX conaeqaieiice KlbaX ^.o^^^sa^ 
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tmdenitand these distinctions, because I shall, by- 
and-by, use the^e terms very frequently. And, in 
order to give you a proof of the necessity of at- 
tending to these distinctions, I will here ^ve you a 
specimen of the errors which are sometimes com- 
mitted by those who do not imderstand Grammar. 
T^ last mentioned Verb to lie^ becomes in the past 
time lay. Thus: *^ Dick lie9 on a bed now, but, 
some time ago, he lav on the floor." This verb ki 
often confounded with the verb to lay, which is an 
actwe verb, and which becomes, in its past time, 
laid. Thus: ^I lay my hat on the table to-day, 
but, yesterday, I laid it on the shelf." Let us take 
another instance in order the more clearly to explain 
this matter. A veib may, sometimes, be what we 
call a netUer verb, though it expresses an action ; 
but this happens when me action is confined within 
the cutor; tiiat is to say, when there is no object to 
which the action passes. Strike is clearly an active 
verb, because something is stricken; a stroke is 
friven to, or pitt upon, something. But, in the case 
of to rise, though there is an action^ it passes on to 
no object : as, I rise early. Here is no object to 
which the action passes. But, to r^ise is an active 
verb, because the action passes on to an object : as, 
I rcdse a stick, I raise my hand, I raise my head, 
and also I raise myself; becai»e, though in this 
last instance, the action is confined to me, it is un- 
derstood, that my mind gives the motion to my 
body. These two verbs are, hi speaking and wri- 
ting, incessantly confounded; though one is a 
neater, and the other an active verb, though one is 
regular, and th^ other irregular, and though they 
are not, in any person, time, or mode, composed of 
the same letters. This confusion could never take 
place if attention were paid to the principle above 
laid down. 

85. Having thus given you the means of distin- 
guishing the sorts of Veibs, I now proceed \o inaS^ 
ten which are common to ail the aotls, TV^fistftVft 
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fyta things to be considered in a Veib : the perwon 
the num^, the timey and the mode, 

86. The Person. — Read again Letter YI, on tfai 
Etymology of pronouns. You will there deol^ 
see the use of uiis distinction about persona ; and! 
as I have told you, you wiU &id that it is a matte 
of great consequence ; because, it will now, at onec 
be evident to you, that, unless the distinction o 
person be attended to, almost every sentence mm 
be erroneous. 

87. The verb must a^ee in person with the imMh 
or the pronoun^ which is the nominative of the an 
tence. Look back at the Letter Y, and at pan 
graphs 44, 45, 46, and 47, in order to refresh yon 
memory as to the nominative and other cases. Tb 
verb, then, must affree with the nominative : as,*** 
write; he vyriies.^ To say, " I writes ; he uriU j 
these would be both erroneous. 

88. Look back at the explanation about the jper 
80919 in the etymology of pronouns, in Letter Y] 
There are three persons; but, our verbs have n 
variation in their spelling, except for ike third pa 
9on singular. For we say, " I write, you write^ vi 
vrtfo, mey write j^^ and only '^he, she,or ittorttoi^ 
This, then,. is a very i^ain matter. 

89* Number is a matter equally plain, seeing tin 
our verbs do not, except in one or two instanoa 
vary their endings^ to express number. But, whe 
several nouns or pronouns come together, cai 
.must be taken to make the verb a^ree with then 
as, *^ Knight and Johnstone resist the tyrants." N< 
resists. But this will be more fully dwelt on in th 
Sjrntax. 

90. Tbe TmE.— l%e verb has variations to ea 
press the time of an action : as, ^* Sidmouth torOi 
a Circular Letter ; Sidmouth wrote a Circular Le 
ter ; Sidmouth will write a Circular Letter." A 
^ The Queen d^es the tyrants ; the Que^i c 
the tyrants ; the Queen wul defy the tyrants." 
Tim£s of a verb are, therefore, called the preaem 
ihe pasty and ihejuture. 
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91. Thb Modes. — The Modeg of Terbs are the 
d^erent manners of expressing an action, or a state 
of bemg, which manners are sometimes positive^ 
aofoetimes condUionaL and sometimes indetermifk- 
ate; and there are chang-es, or variations^ in the 
■palling or writing of the verb, or of the little words 
used with the vert>, in order to express this differ- 
eooe in manner and sense. I will give you an in- 
stanoe : " He loo^ fast" "If he utoM; fast, he will 
fttigue himself." In most other languages, the verb 
changes its form very often and very much to make 
it express the different modes. In ours it does not ; 
because we have little words called sig'nsy which we 
use with the verbs instead of varying the form of 
the verbs themselves. To make this matter dear. 
I will give you an example of the English compared 
with ue French language in this respect : 

E. F. 

I march, Je marche, 

I marched, Je marchois, 

I might march, Je marchasse, 

I should march, Je marcherois. 

niere are other variations in the French verb; but 
we effect the purposes of these variations by the use 
rf the ,sig7Uj shall, ma^, mdfi^ht, could, iimddj and 
others. 

92. The modes are four in number ; the tnfinitwe, 
the indicative, the subjunctive, and the imperative. 
Besides these tiiere are the two participles, of which 
I shall speak presently. 

93. The inJinUive mode is the verb in its pruni- 
tive state ; as, to march. And this is called the in- 
fudtive, because it is without bounds or limit It 
merely expresses the action of marching, without 
any constraint as to person or number or time. 
1^ little word, to, makes, in fact, a part of^ the 
Serb. This word, to, is, of itself, a preposition; 
buL as prefixed to verbs, it is merely a sign of the 
imfllnitive Mode. In other languages, there is no 
flochngn. In the French, for instanGe, otter, mjaaoa^ 
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to go ; icrire, means, to write. Thus, then, 
wm beai: in mind, that, in English, the to mal 
part of the verb itself, when in the infinitive % 
W. The Irtdicative Mode is that in which w> 
press an action, or state of being, positively ; 
is to say, without any condition^ or any depei 
circumstance. It merely indicates the actic 
state of being, without being subjoined to any 1 
which renders the action or state of being dei 
ent on any other action or state of being, l 
** He writes?^ This is the indicative. 

95. But, the Subjunctive Mode comes into 
when I say : " If he write^ the guilty tyrantg 
be ready with their dungeons and axes." Ii 
case, there is something subjoined; and, then 
this is called the subjunctive mode. Observe, 
ever, that, in our language, there is no very 
use in this distinction of modes ; because, fo: 
most part, our little signs do the business, and 
never vaj^ in the letters of which they are 
posed. The distinction is useful only as re| 
the employment of verbs without the signs, 
where tne signs are left to be understood ; as j 
above case : " If he shoidd write^ the guilty ty 
would be ready." And observe, flirther, that, ^ 
the signs are used, or understood, the verb re 
its original, or primitive, form, throughout a 
persons, numbers, and times. 

96. The Imperative Mode is mentioned 
merely for form's sake. It is that state of the 
which commands^ orders^ bids, calls to, or inv 
as, " Come hither ; be good ; march away ; 
me." In other languages there are changes i 
spelling of the verl^ to answer to this mode ; I 
ours there are none of these ; and, therefor< 
matter is hardly worth notice, except as a 
matter of form. 

97. The Participles, however, are differe 
point of importance. They are of two sorts 
active and the passive. The former ends alwa 
tf^, azirl the latter is generally the «ame as the 
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time of the verb out of which it grows. Thus, 
'Working is an active participle, and worked a pas- 
life pi^ciple. They are called participles because 
they partake of the qualities of other parts of speech 
as well as of verbs. For instance : " I am work- 
ing; working is laudable ; a working man is more 
worthy of honoilr than a titled plun£rer who lives 
m idleness." In the first instance, working is a 
verb^ in the second a tioww, in the third an adjec- 
tive. So in the case of the passive participle : I 
worked yesterday: that is worked mortar. The 
first is a verb, the last an adjective. 

96. Thus have I gone through all the circum- 
stances of change to which verbs are liable. I wiU 
now give you the complete conjugation of a verb. 
To conjugate, in its usual acceptation, means to 
join togSher ; and, as used by grammarians, it 
meana, to place under one view all the variations 
in the form of a verb ; beginning with the Infinitive 
Mode, and ending vfiih the Participle. I will now 
lay before vou, then, the conjugation of the verb to 
\im% exhibiting that verb in all its persons, num- 
bers, times, and modes : 

iHFcnnva Modb. 
To Work. 

IzroZOATXVB MODBi 

Singular. Plural. 

« ^ C let Penoti. I work, We work, 

•rim« \ ^ P«"on. Thou workest, You work, 

lime. ^ 3^ penon. He, she, or It, wortcs. They work. 

^^ f 1 worked, We worked. 

521 \ — Thou workeds^ You worked, 

He worked. They worked. 



— — I ahall or will work. We shall or 

— , m will work. 

tune. ^ .pjjQQ ^YaW. or wilt work, You shall or 

will work, 

He shall or will work. They shall or 



will work. 



SUBJUHOTZVB MODB. 



V I walk, or may, might, could, wouldf or should, work. 

V thoa WOTk, or may, — — — work. 

tf he, she, or it work, or majt — — — — work. 



If ywiiradL or 

V dMj won, or may, wc 



Letmewiaifc, Leiotwork 

Wodi thoD, Work yon. 

Lei him work. Lot them work. 



ilfl^vt.--Workinf. 
PoM^M.— Worked. 

00. Some explanatory remarks are nee 
hen. The third person singular of the Ind 
pfosent used to be written with eth: as, too 
Dot this spdling has long been disused. 17; 
HfM may be formed by aii: as, did work, i 
oi worked ; md do work may be used in t1 
sent time ; but, in fact, these little words are 
deal more than mere mariu of the times. Tl 
used in one tune to express the negative of ai 
or, to afOirm witii more than ordinary emphf 

100. Grammarians generaUy make a prese 
a past time under the subjunctive mode ; t 
truth is, that any of the Hgns may apply 

E resent, past, or future, of that Mode. The 
ttle woras of vast import and of eonstan 
and, though Hiat use is so very difficult to be 
ed byforeiffners, we ourselves never make m 
with regard to it. The verb to be alone chai 
form in order to make a past time in the Si 
tive Mode. 

101. As to the Imperative Mode, where tl 
nouns thou and you are put after the verb, we i 
put Uie thou and the you. We make use of tl 
only, which is quite sufficient. 

102. Some Grammarians put in their cc 
timis what they call the conyxmnd times : as, 
worked^ I had worked, 1 maU have vxrrked^ 
have worked, and so on. But, this can only e 
fin up a book ; for all these consist merely 
introduction uid use of the verb to have in ii 
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oufl parts. In the above conjugation all the changet 
or variations of the verb are exhibited ; and it is 
those changes and variations, which, under the pre- 
sent head, form the important object of our inqmry. 

103. The verbs to have and tohe?ixeoi great use 
in our language. They are called auanliary verba. 
7b let^ and to do, are also called auxiliaries ; but 
they are of far less importance than to have and to 
he. Before, however, I say more on the subject of 
these auxiliaries, I must speak of all the verbs as 
regvUar or irregtHar, just observing here, that the 
word auxUianry means helper, or helping, 

104. Verbs are called regvlar, when they have 
their changes or variations according to a certain 
rule or manner. Thus : " I walk, I walked, I work, 
I tiorhed?^ But I cannot say, " I writed,^^ 1 'must 
say, " I wrote,^^ Now observe, that we caU reg%Uar 
reAs all those which end their past time of the in- 
dicative and iheir passive participle in ed; and, if 
you now look back at the conjugation of the verb 
to worky you will find that that is a regular verb. 
Indeed, this is the case with almost all our verbs 
But, there are some little irregularities even here, 
and they must be very well attended to, because a 
want of attention to them leads to very great errors 
even as to spelling. 

105. These little irregularities I shall notice under 
five separate heads ; and, if you should forget, at 
any time, what has been said on the subject, a refer- 
ence to these will, in a moment, set you right. — 
I. The verb to work is perfectly regular, for it has 
ed added to it, in order to form the past time, and 
alK> in order to form the passive participle. It is 
ttib same with the verbs to walk, to turn, to aban- 
dan, and numerous others. But, if the infinitive, 
that is to say, the primitive, or original word, end 
in «, then d only is added, in the past time and par- 
ticiple, and 8t instead of est after thou: as, in the 
eeae of to move, which becomes moved and movest 
Yoa have seen, also, in the case of the verb to work, 
llMt we add only an « to form the third person ain- 

5 
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gular of the present of the indicative, ?ie works. 
But if the infinitive end in h, «, x, or z, then es must 
be added : as, to wish, he wishes; to toss, he tosses; 
to boa:, he booses ; to buzz, he buzzes. — II. "When 
the infinitive ends in y, and when that y has a con- 
sonant immediately before it, the y is changed into 
ie to form the third person singular of the presmt 
of the indicative ; bs, to r^ly, he replies. But, (and 
I beg you to mark it well,) if the ending y have a 
vowel immediately b^ore it, the verb follows the 
general rule, in the formation of the third person 
singular of the present of the indicative: as, to de- 
lay, he delays ; and not he delaies. It is the same 
in the second person singular : as, to rej^^, thou* 
repliest ; to delay, thou delay est. — III. Whfen the • 
iimnitive ends in y, with a consonant immediatdy 
before it, the past time of the indicative and the pas- 
sive participle are formed by using an i instead of 
the y : as, to reply, he replied; to deny, it was de- 
nied. But, if the y be preceded by a vowel, ed is 
added to the v in the usual manner : as, to delay, he 
delayed. — I V. The active participle, which always 
ends in ing, is, in general, formed by simply adding 
the ing' to the infinitive: as, to work, working' ; to 
talk, talking. But, if the infinitive end in a single 
e, the e is dropped : as, to move, moving. The verb 
^o 6e is an exception to this ; but, then, that is an 
irregular verb. It is when the infinitive ends in a 
single e mind, for if the e be double, the general rule 
is followed : as, to free, freeing. When the infini- 
tive ends in ie, those letters are changed into y in 
the forming of the active participle: as, to lie,lying.' 
— V. When the infinitive ends in a single consonant, 
which has a single vowel immediate^/ before it, the 
final consonant is doubled, not only in forming the 
active participle, but also in forming the past tinae 
of the indicative, and the passive participle : as, to 
rap, rapping ; I rapped, it was rapped. But, ob-' 
serve well, this rule holds good only as to words of 
one syUaMe ; for, if the iiSinitive of the verb have 
more than one syllable, the consonant is not doubled' 
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unless the accent be on the last syllable; and the 
accent means the main force, or weight, or soimd of' 
the voice in pronouncing the word. For instance, 
in the word to open, the accent is on the^r^f sylla- 
ble ; and, therefore, we write opening; opened. But, 
when we come to the verh to refer, where we find 
the accent on the last syUahle, we write referring', 
referred. 

106. These irregularities, though very necessary 
to be attended to, do not prevent us from consider- 
ing the verbs, wluch are subject to them, as regtdar 
verbs. The mark of a regular verb is, that its past 
time and passive participle end in ed : every verb, 
which does not answer to this mark, is irregular. 

107. There are many of these irregular verbs, of 
which I shall here insert a complete list. All the 
irregularities, (except the little irregularities just 
mentioned,) wnich it is possible to find in an Eng- 
lish verb, (the auxiliary verbs excepted,) are in the 
past time and ihe passive participle only. There- 
fore, it will be sufiicient to give a List; showing, in 
those two instances, what are the irregularities of 
each verb: and, in order to render this List con- 
venient, and to shorten the work of referring to it, 
I shall make it alphabetical. With the past trnie of 
the several verbs, I shall use the first person singu- 
lar of the pronoun, in order to make my examines 
as clear as possible. 



LIST OF IRRBOULAR YBRBS. 



INFINrriTE. 

to abide, 
lobe, 
to bear, 
to beat, 
to become, 
tobeflEdl^ 
to beget, 
tob^n, 
tobefiold; 



PAST TIMB. 

I abode, 
I was, 
I bore, 
I beat, 
I became, 
it befell, 
I begot, 
I began. 
Jbelda, 



PARTICIPLE. 

abode. 

been. 

borne. 

beaten. 

become. 

befeU. 

Begotten. 

begun. 
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tolMDd, 

to bid, 
lobiiia, 
to bite, 
to bleed, 
to break, 
to breed, 
toMAg', 
to buy. 
toeatCD, 
to choose, 
to cleave, 
to come, 
to coat, 
to cat, 
to^e, 

todc^ 
todnnk, 
to drive, ^ 
to eat, 
tpiUL 
to feed, 
to feel, 
tofigm, 
to find, 
to flee, 
to fling, 
•ofly, 
tof'^ibear, 

to forbid, 
to forget, 
to forgive, 
toformk^ 
to get, 
to give, 
to go, 
to grind, 
to have, 
to hear, 
tobide^ 



bended, 


bent 


besought. 


besought. 


bade, 


bidden. 


bound, 


bound. 


bit. 


bitten. 


bled, 


bled. 


broke, 


broken. 


bred, 


bred. 


brought, 


brought 


bought, 


bought. 


caught, 


caught 


chose. 


chosen. 


dove, 


cloven. 


came. 


come. 


cost. 


cost 


cut, 


cut. 


died, 


died. 


did, 


done. 


drank. 


drunk. 


drove, 


driven. 


ate, 


eaten. 


fell. 


fallen. 


fed, 


fed. 


felt. 


felt 


fought, 


fought 


found, 


found. 


fled. 


fled. 


flung. 


flung. 


flew, 


flown. 


forbore. 


forborne. 


forbade. 


forbidden 


forgot. 


forgotten 


forgave. 


forgiven. 


forsook, 


forsaken. 


got, 


gotten. 


gave, 


given. 


wen^ 


gone. 


ground, 


ground. 


had, 


had. 


heard, 


heard. 


hid, 


hiddjen. 



TIK.1 

to hit. 
to hold, 
to hurt, 
to keep^ 
to know, 
to lay, 
to Uidj 
to leave, 
to lend, 
to let, 
to lie, 
to lose, 
to make, 
to meet, 
to overcome, 
to overdo, 
to pass, 
to pay, 
to put, 
to read, 
to rend, 
to ride, 
to ring, 
to rise, 
to run, 
to say, 
to see. 
to seek, 
to sell, 
to send, 
to let, 
toflhake, 
toflhear, 
to shed, 
to show, 
to shrink, 
toriioe, 
to shoot, 
to shot, 

tosini^ 



ov 

hit, 

held, 

hurt, 

kept, 

knew, 

laid, 

led, 

left, 

lent, 

let, 

lay, 

lost, 

made, 

met, 

overcame, 

overdid, 

passed, 

paid, 

put, 

read, 

rent, 

rodc^ 

rang, 

rose. 
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sai( 

saw, 

sought, 

sol^ 

sent, 

set, 

shook, 

sheared, 

shed, 

showed, 

shrank, 

shod, 

shot, 

shut, 
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hit 

held. 

hurt 

kept 

known. 

laid. 

led. 

left. 

lent 

let 

lain. 

lost 

made. 

met 

overcame 

overdone 

past 

paid. 

put 

read. 

rent 

ridden. 

rung. 

risen. 

run. 

said. 

se^n. 

sough . 

sold. 

sent 

set 

shaken. 

shorn. 

shed. 

shown. 

shrunk. 

idiod. 

shott^. 

shut. 

sun^. 
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sitten. 

slain. 

slept 

slidden. 

slit. 

smitten. 

spoken. 

sped. 

spent 

spun. 

spitten. 

spread. 

stood. 

stolen. 

stuck. 

stunk. 

stricken. 

sworn. 

taken. 

taught. 

torn. 

told. 

thought 

trodden. 

understood 

worn. 

won. 

wound. 

written. 
WW 

106. It is usual with Grammarians to insert 
ral verbs m their Ldst of Irregulars, which J 
not inserted h&ee. But, I have, in the above 
placed every verb in our language which is 
tfregulBT. uowev^^ I will here subjoin a I 
ihoae verbs, which are, by some Gramma 
reckoned irregular; and, thai, I will show yo 
only that they are not irregukr, strictly spa 
dot that you ougbt, by all meuDA) V> wsa ^^tc 
ngular form. 



tosh, 
to slay, 
to deep, 
toriide, 
to slit, 
to smite, 
to speak, 
toqieed, 

oq>in, 
to spit, 
toq>read, 
to stand, 
to steal, 
tostic^ 
to stink, 
to strike, 
to swear, 
to take, 
to teach, 
to tear, 
toteU, 
to think, 
to tread, 
to understand, 
to wear, 
tewin, 
to vind, 
to wnte, 



sat, 

slew, 

slept, 

slid, 

slit, 

smote, 

spoke, 

sped, 

spent, 

span, 

spit, 

spread, 

stood, 

stole, 

studc, 

stunk, 

strucK, 

swore, 

took. 

taugnt, 

tore, 

told, 

thought, 

trod, 

understood, 

wore, 

won, 

wound, 

wrote, 



I 



»F VERBS, WHICg, BT SOMB PBSflONS, ARE BHBOWIh 
OOSLT DEEMED IBBBCRTLAR. 



TlVfi. P 

ake, ] 


'ASSED TIME. 

awoke, 


•eave, 1 


bereft, 


>w, 1 


'. blew, 


ild, . 1 


:buiit. 


m, 1 


burnt. 


ret, ] 


burst. 


ide, ] 


cast 
chid. 


ttg 1 


clung. 


jep, 


crept. 


)W, 1 


;Crew 


rae, ] 
re, ] 


curst. 
'. dared, 


ad. 


[dealt. 


»' 


[dug. 


>, ^ 


dip. 


aw, J 


I drew. 


Bam, ] 


[ dreamt, 


reU, ] 


[ dwelt. 


seze, ] 


[ froze. 


Id, 1 


[g^ 


a. 


[girt, 


ow, 


[grew. 


n«, ^ 


[ hung, 


Ip, 


I helpt. 


!W, 


[ hewed. 


leeL 


[knelt. 


s 


[knit, 
[loaded, 


», 


[leaped, 
[ light. 


Id, 


[loaded, 


MO, 


r meant, 


mow J 


[mowed, 
[orarflowed. 



PARTICIPLBB. 

awaked. 

bereft. 

blown. 

built 

burnt 

burst 

cast 

chidden. 

clung. 

crept 

crowed. 

curst 

dared. 

dealt 

dug. 

dipt 

dniwn. 

dreamt 

dwelt 

frozen. 

gelt 

gilt 

girt. 

srown. 

hung. 

helpt 

hewn. 

knelt 

knit 

laden. 

leapt 

light 

loaden. 

mown* 



10 aw, 
10 An*, 


IdlTi^ 


nwn. 


loilind, 


I«hw^ 


■bred. 


udb? 


Isbone, 


shone. 


SSE 


I slung, 
Isln^ 


ia 


wSr 


ja. 


Slipt 


UB^ 


smelt 


to mow, 


It mowed, 


BHOWn. 


to ■or, 

iDipdl, 


Ispeir 


•own. 
spelt « 


loqMll, 


IspUt, 


spilL 


M^Ut, 


. I»pUt, 


split 


loipriBg, 


I sprang. 


sprung. 


loatuap, 


Istampt, 


Btampt 


ttitiiigr. 


Istong.or 


■tang, slung. 




I strewed, 


strewn. 


tottrow. 


Istrowed, 


strown. 


•oMrid^' 


I strode, 


stridden. 


to«Hng, 


iBtmng, 


strung. 


tottrip, 


iBlript, 


Btript. 


toBtrire, 


Istrove^ 


striven. 


(o sweep, 
to swell, 


Iflw^ed, 


swept, 
swollen. 


loswlm, 


I swam, 




lonring, 




swMg, swung. 




I throve, 


thriven. 


to throw, ' 


I threw. 


thrown. 


to thrust, 


Ilhrni^ 


IhruBl. 


to wax, 


I waxed, 


waxen. 


to weave, 


I woTe, 


woven. 


to weep, 


,{^J, 


wept, 
whipt 



lOD. The greater part of theae verbs have b 

irregular by the bad practice of abhretiaUi 
ghoi'tening, in writing. We are always gi- 
cut ourwordB short; and, with very few excej 
you Snd people writing Iiw'd, mwB"d,ualk'd. -, ■ 
of loved, moved, walked. TVtey vj\sK \o to 
i*» correspond with the long-ue j WV, XV 
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not, then, to write the word the at ftill length, nor 
the word of, nor any other little word; for, scarcely 
6ver are these words JuUy sounded in speaking. 
Prom lov^d, f/tov^d, vxuk^d, it is very easy to slide 
into lovt, movt, vxukt. And this has been Uie case 
;nth regard to curst, dealt, dwelt, leapt, hdpt, and 
many others in the last inserted list. It is just as 
proper to say/ump<, as it is to say leapt; and just 
B8 proper to say waJUet as either; and thus we might 
go on till the orthography of the whole language 
were changed. When the love of contraction came 
to operate on such verbs as to burst and to lighiy 
it found such a clump of consonants already at the 
snd of the words, that it could add none. It could 
not enable the organs even of English speech to 
pronounce bursVd^ lighted. It, therefore, made 
really short work of it, and dropping the last syllable 
sdtogether, wrote, burst, and light, in the past time 
and passive participle. But, is it not more harmoni- 
ous, as well as more correct, to say, " the bubble is al- 
most bursted,^^ than it is to say, "the bubble is almost 
burst ?" And, as to hang, is it not better to say, hang- 
ed than hung? " I vdll be hanged jf I do," is a 
very common phrase ; and is it not oetter than it 
would be to say, ^ I vnll be kung if I do ?" Many 
sf these veibs, by being very difficult to contract, 
liaTe, as in the case of to hang, to swing, and the 
like, reduced the shorteners to the necessity of chang - 
ing almost all the letters of the words : as, to da^ 
hurst : but, is it not better to say I dar&i than I 
iurst ? This habit of contracting or shortening, is 
I Tery mischievous habit It lec^s to the destrqe- 
ion of all propriety in the use of letters ; and in- 
stead of a saving of time, it produces, by the pU2- 
ding that it gives rise to, a great loss oftims. Hoping 
Jiat what I have here said, will be a warning to yon 
iffainst the cutting of words short, I have only to 
iddy on the subject of irregtdar verhB^ \\i^\. >^Q»&'YGi 
be last list are to be used in the xeguVox ioTtcv^ «»i^ 
mt ibe <mhr real iiregnlars afe tho» oi \3aft tofc . 
t JVSij', r bMve, after all left ttomeNccA* to.^»» 
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lint list, which may his used in the regular form 
as, past, which may be, in the participle, paesec 
and with full as much propriety. 

110. Auxiliary Verbs. — In the present Lettei 
paragraph 103, I opened this part of my subjeci 
The word let is the past time and the passive parti 
ciple of the verb to let. It is used as an auxiliar} 
however, in the present time; and only in the tm 
perative mode: as, letToego; let its go; let 1m 
go. That is to say, leave me to go, leave us togt 
leave him to go. Perhaps, the meaning, fhUp ex 
pressed, would be, act in such a way that I may b 
left to go, or suffered to go. 

111. The Auxiliary do, which, for the past timf 
becomes did, is part of the verb to do, which in it 
past time is did, and in its passive participle dont 
In this sense, it is not an aiunliary, but a principc 
verb, and its meaning is equal to that of to exectMU 
or to perform ; as, I do my work, I execute myworl 
1 perform my work. As an auxiliary or helper^ i 
seems to denote the time of the principal verb: ai 
I do walk ; I did walk ; and, we may say, 1 do ea 
ecute my work, or, I dodo my work. In this lot 
example the first dk> is an auxiliary, and the last d 
a pihcipal verb. However, as I said before, do an 
did, used as auxiharies, do a great deal more tha 
merely express tim£. In fact, they are not ofte 
U9«i for that purpose only. They are used for til 
purpose of affirming or denying in a manner peev 
Uarly strong : as, I c^ work, means, that I wort 
notwithstanding all that may be, or may have bee 
said, or thought, to the contrary ; or it means, tlu 
I work now, and have not done it at some oth€ 
stated or supposed time. It is the same, with A 
exception of time, as to the use of did. These ai 
amongst those little words of vast import, the pre 
per force and use of which foreigners scarcely eve 
learn, and which we learn from our very infancy. 

112. The verbs to have vsA to be «x^ XJafc \:^ 
great auxiliaries. Theae-woxAa ^ewMsxv^^a.^'sXTsj 
dimtry portion of your attenfiwu. "t^ic^ ^c» t 
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cipal yeibs as well as anxiliarjes. The verb (o Aa«e, 
as a principal verb, signifies possession : as, / ?uwe 
a pen ; ^at is to say, [possess a pen. Then, this 
is a word of very great use indeea in its capacity 
of principal verb ; for we say, / have a head^xchey 
Ihave a hatred of such a thing, / have a mind to 
go ; and hundreds of similar phrases. I possess 
a head-ache, has the same meaning ; but, the otiier 
is more agreeable to the natural turn of our language. 
As auxiliary this verb is absolutely necessary in 
forming what are called the compound times of 
other verbs, an^ those times are called compound, 
because they are formed of two or more veihs. Sup- 
pose the suDJect to be of my working ^ and that I 
want to tell you, that my work is ended; that I 
have dosed my work. I cannot, in a short manner, 
tell you this without the help of the verb to h^ave. 
To say, I work, or, I worked, or, I will work: these 
will not answer my purpose. No : I must call in 
the help of the verb to have, and tell you I have 
worked. So, in the case of the past time, I must 
say, I Aaei worked; in the future,' I shall have work- 
ed ; in the subjunctive mode, I must say, I may, 
might, could, or should have worked. If you reflect 
a little you will find a dear reason for employing 
the verb to have in this way \ for, when I say. "I 
have worked," my words amount to this ; that the 
act of working is now in my possession. It is com- 

Ced, It is a thing I own, and therefore, I say, / 
eit 
113. The verb to be signifies existence, when 
used as a principal verb. " To be ill, to be well, to 
be rich, to be poor," mean, to eanst in illness, in 
healtii, in riches, in poverty. This verb, in its comr- 
pound times, requires the Tielp of the verb, to have: 
as, I have been, I had been, I shall have been, and 
so on. As auanliary, this verb is used with the par- 
ticiples of other verbs: as, to be working^ he is 
worklnfir, it is worked. Now, you wViX peTcwje.^ \1 
you reflect, that these phrases mean. «s ioWo^^ \ 
^«»«^Smv^ nwJk, he exiMU im HHwk, it exists i'a «• 
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worked state. Both these verbe are flometiBii 
Oiedy at one and the same time, as auxiliaries 1 
other principal verbs: as, I fume been wriiiiig;- 
kmfe been imprisoned ; and so on ; and, upNon pi 
tient attention to what has already been said, yc 
inll find, that they retain, upon all occasions, toe 
lull meaning, of poseeseion in the one case, uid < 
existence in the other. 

114r Now, my dear James, if I have succeeded : 
making clear to you theprtnct]p[e, out of which il 
use of these words as auxiliaries has arisen, I ha' 
accomplished a great deal; for, if well grounded 
that tmnciple, sdl the subsequent difficulties w 
speedily vanish before you. 

115. 1 now proceed to close this long and impoi 
•nt Letter by presenting to you the conjugation < 
these two verbs, both of which are irregvlar^ ai 
every irregularity is worthy of your strict attentio 

iHKUiiTif ■ Mods. 

To have. 
bmioATrni M oml 
Singular. PImrmL 

~ C l8t Person. I haT& Weteve, 

VE?* } 2d Peraon, Tboaluwt, Yoa haw^ 

^^""^ ( 3d Person. He, the, or it has -«.«, i,— 

or hath. "^ "'^* 

p^ f Iliad, Wehad. 

ijfi } Thou hadat, % Yen had, 

Tlii-e.^ He, she, or it, hid. They bad. 

flu^ ,^ t 1 shall, or will, hare, We shall, or will, hai 

\S^ < Thou shah, or wUt, have, You shall, or will, hi 

™^ ? _ He, -hcs^or^^jhall, or They shall, orwUl, hi 

SuBjmionvs MoDB. 

If I have, or may, might, 'would, eould, or should, have. 

If tliou have, or may, — have. 

If he, she, or It, have, or may, — — have. 

If we have, or may, have. 

. If you have, or may, — — — .^-— — have. 
If they have, or may, — — — -^~. have. 

Imfbbatxvi Mods. 
Letmehave, Letushave^ 

Havethou, Haveyou, 
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1 » 

I. TboQgh I ha^ inserted haih in the iMtd 
fa fdngular of the present of HM indicatiTe, it is 
y ever used. It is out of date, md ought tohe 
ly laid aside. 

r. The verb tobew still more irregular, hot, a 
attention to its irregularities will prerent all 
B in the use of it 



-^1? 



SKngular. 

IfltPeraon. lam, Weara^ 

2d Peraon. Thoa art, Ton am, 

^ CSdPenon. H6,sha^«rlt, to. They are. 

^C Iwaa, Wewvre, 

I J Thoa waat, You wen, 

f He, the, or It, wat. Thejwera. 

I thaU, or win, b& We than, or win, be. 

Thou ehaft, or wilt, be, Toa ehall. or wttL be. 

He, she, or it, ahall, or will, be. They tball, or wll(be. 

SuBjuMomn 






If I be, or may, might, woaM, eoald, or ahqpdd, be. 
If thoo be, or may, — — ^-___ ^ 



mut ^ If he, ahe, or it, be, or may, 
If we be, or may, • 
If yoo be, «r may, 



If they be, or may, 



% If thoQwei^ 

PMtTime. yIJ>»^«bei«rH, 
r^^MtMMt^ ^ If we were, 

ffyoQwereu 
Iftbey 






Lei me be, Lcffnebeb 

Be thoa, Beyoau 

Lei him, her, or it, be. Leithenbe. 



PreaenL—Bttag. 
Poet— Been. 



I In Ae SubjimctiYe Mode,l\i!KV%t&M^A 
9 emjun etioa ^ tfaroug^oui dOi iSl[i^ *^<^ 
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without an if before it. The V i« only one of the 
marks of tnat mode. A verb is alwajrs in that 
mode, when the action or sUiXt of beinff expxesnd 
by the verb is expressed conditionally; or when 
the action or state of being is, in some way or (^er, 
dependent on some other action or state of being. 
But, of this I shall speak more at large when I come 
to the Synta^c of Verbs. 

119. There remain a few words to be said about 
the tigns^ the defective verba, and the impersonal 
verbs. The signs, may, mighty can, could, unU, 
would, shaU, should, and must, have all, originally, 
been verbs, though they are now become defective 
in almost all their parts, and serve only as signs to 
other verbs. Will, indeed, is part of a regular verb : 
as, to will, they willed, they are willinjg, they will 
be willing. The word would is certamly the past 
time and passive participle of the same verb ; and, 
indeed, it is used as a principal verb now, in certain 
cases : as, ^ I would he were rich." That is to say, 
I desire, or am willing, or, it is my wiU, that he 
should fteTich. But, deep inquiries regarding tbe 
origin of these words are more curious than useful. 
A mere idea of the nature of their origin is enough. 
The word ought is a verb defective in most of its 
parts. It certainly, however, is no other than a 
part of the verb to owe, and is become ou^hit by 
corruption. For instance; "I ot^ht to write to 
you," means, that I "oire the performance of the 
act of ^vriting to you." Ought is made use of only 
in the present time, and, for that reason, a great deal 
has been lost to our language by this corruption. 
As to the verbs, which some Grammarians have 
called impersonal, there are, in fact, no such thin^ 
in the English language. By impersonal verb ls 
meant, a verb that has no noun or pronoun for its 
nominative case; no person or thmg that is the 
actor, or receiver of an action, or that is in being. 
Thus : " It rains,^^ is by some called an impersonal 
verb; but the pronoim it represents the person. 
Look a^n at Letter YT, and at paragraphs 60 and 



61. You will there find what it is that this it, in 
such cases, represents. 

120.«Thiis I have concliided my Letter on the 
Etymology of verbs, which is by mr the most im- 
portant i^jci of the subject Great as have been my 
endeavours to make the matter clear to you, I am 
aware, that after the Jirst reading of this Letter, 
yomr mind will be greatly confuse£ You will have 
had a glimpse at every ming in the Letter, but will 
have seen nothing dearly. But, my dear James, 
lay the book aside for a day or two ; and then read 
the whole Letter, again and again. Read it eariy, 
while your mind is clear, and while sluggards are 
snoring. Write it down. La}^ it aside for another 
^niayortwo. Copy your own writing. T^inArasyou 
proceed; and, at the end of your copying, you will 
understand clearly all the contents of &ie Letter. 
Do not attempt to study the Letter piece by piece. 
In your readings, as well as in your copyings, go clean 
throughout If you follow these instructions^ the 
remaining part of your task will be very easy and 
pleasant 



LETTER IX. 

ETTMOLOOT OF ADVEBBS. 

121. In Letter m, and in XMuragraphs 27, and 28, 
you will find a description of this part of speech. 
Read again those two paragraphs, in order to refresh 
your memory. There is not much to be said about 
adverbs under the head of £t3rmology. They are 
words li^le to few variations. Adverbs are very 
nmnerous, and may be divided into five principal 
dasses; that is to say. Adverbs of timey of place^ of 
order ^ oi quality, and of manner. This last class, 
which is die most numerous, is composed of those 
which are derived, immediately, from adjectives, 
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and wliich end in fy: as^ etpedalfyj partiatk 
tkoMvUy. 

VXSL ll^efle adverbs, ending in ly, are, for 
meet part, formed by simply sdding ly to the ai 
tive; as eapecial becomes eBpecimlj/ ; but, if 
adjective end in y, that y is changed mto i, in ft 
ing the adverb : as happy, happily ; steady, stea 
If the adjective end m ^, the e is dropped in ft 
ing the adverb ; ba, possible, possibly. 

1^. Some few adverbs have degrees of an 
rison: as, often, oftener, oftenest; and those w 
are derived from irregular adjectives, are irre| 
in forming their degrees of comparison : as, 
heUer, best. 

134. Some adverbs are simple, or single; o1 
eompound. The former consists of one word^ 
latter of two, or more words : as, happily;- at 
seMffiovMirdays ; which last means, at the days 
now are. Another adverb of this description i^ 
andrby ; which is used to express, in a short t\ 
and literally it means, near and neat; becaus 
itsei^ as an adverb, means near, dose beside, ¥ 
adverbs are compound, the words composing t 
ouflht to be connected by a hyphen, or hypl 
as In the above examples of now-ordays and 
and4fy. 



LETTER X. 

BTYlfOLOOT OF PREPOSmONS. 

126. Letter nij paragraphs 29 and 30, has ta 
yen. oi what description of words Prepositiom 
The chief use of them is to express the diffi 
relations or connections, which nouns have with 
other, or, in which nouns stand with regard to 
oAo': SB, John gives money to PeXec *, ^^\&t x^o 

money Jrom Jonn. It is uaeleaa \» tiXXftttt^x. 

^l^oirioiifir jnquiriesas to theorigin oi ^xe^^ 
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They never change their endmss; they are always 
written in the same manner. Their use is the nuon 
thing to he considered; and that will become verv 
dear to you, when yon come to the syntax. 

126. There are two abbrematioruf, or shortening, 
of prepositions, which I will notice here, because 
ihey are in constant use, and may excite doubts in 
your mind. They are a and o': as, I am a hunting; 
he is a cominff ; it is one cPdock. The a thus addc^ 
is <U without doubt ; as, I am o^ hunting ; he is o^ 
coming. Generally this is a vulgar and redundant 
manner of speaking ; but it is in use. In mercan- 
tile accounts you will frequently see this a made 
use of in a very odd sort of way : as, "six bales 
marked 1 a 6."' The merchant means, '' six bales 
marked from 1 to 6." But this I take to be a relick 
of the Norman French, which was once the law 
• and mercantile language of England ; for, in French, 
a, with an accent, means to or at I wonder that 
merchants, who are ffenerally men of sound sense, 
do not discontinue the use of this mark of affecta- 
tion. And, I beg you, my dear James, to bear in 
mind, that the omy use of words is to cause our 
meaning' to be clearly understood; and that the best 
words are those, wmch are familiar to the ears of 
the greatest number of persons. The o',with the 
mark of elision, means, of, or of the, or on, or on the: 
as, tiDo o^clock, is the same as to say two of the clock, 
or two according to the clock, or two on the clock. 
127. As to the prepositions, which are joined to 
verbs or other words ; as, to ofsUive, to uridervalue, 
to be overdone, it would be to waste our time to 
spend it in any statements about them ; for, these 
are other words than to live, to value, to be done. 
If we were to go, in this way, into the subject of 
the composition of words, where should we stop ? 
Thank/t<2, thank^«, without, within. These are 
an compound words, but, of what use to us to enter 
on, and spend our time in, inquMeiB oi Taet^ ^?ax>s>- 
mty f It 18 for monk8,and for FeWo^^ ol lEai^g^ 
0<aieg&§, who Jive by the sweat ai ^^^ ^fiwsv*^ 
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brow8| to spend their time in this manner, ai 
eall fne reralt of their studies lecuming; tea 
yufbo will have to earn what you eat, and wha 
drink, and what you wear, it is to aroid every 
that tends not to real utility. 



LETTER XL 

vrmoLOGT OF coHJUNcnom. 

128. In Letter III, paragraph 31, you hare 1 
description of this sort of words, and also son 
ooont of the U8e» of them. Some of them arc 
ad copuUUive conjunctions, and others diajun 
They all serve to join together words, or pai 
sentences ; but, the former express an union i 
a^ons or states of being, expressed by the ' 

a you and I talk. The latter a disunion : aa 
i^but I act The words of this part of n 
nev^ vary in their endings. They are aJ 
Kielled in one and the same way. In themf 
they present no difficulty ; but, as you will sc 
and-by, to use them properly, with other wor 
the forming of sentences, demands a due port! 
your attention and care. 



LETTER Xn. 

CAUnONART BHMABTO. 

Mt Diar Jambs, 

129. Before we enter on Syntax, let nM 
3roii a caution or t wo, wi th regard to the coi 
of the foregoing LETTERS. 

130. There are some words which^ under difl 

cutnuBStaDcea, belong to more \)[v^Ti Qitk& ^^ 

^ptwi^ as, Jodeed, you have aeesk^Viv^^ t 
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fite. Bat this is by no means confined to tliatpar- 
ticnlar description of words. I (ict. Here act is a 
▼ertr; bat the act performed by me shows the very 
flune word in the capacity of a mmn. The mes- 
sage was sent by him ; he stood by at the time. In 
the first of these examples 6^ is a preposition ; in 
the last an adverb. Mind, therefore^ tnat it is the 
sense in which the word is used^ and not the letters 
ofviMch it is composed^ that determines what is the 
part of speech to which it belongs. 

131. Never attempt to gei by rote any part of your 
instroctions. Whoever falls into that practice soon 
begins to esteem the powers of memory more than 
Uiose of' reason; and the former are despicable in- 
deed, when compared with the latter. When the 
fond parents of an eighth wonder of the world, cdl 
him lorth into the middle of the parlour, to repeat 
to their visitors some speech of a play, how angry 
would they be, if any one were to tell them, that 
their son's endowments equalled those of a parrot 
or a bulfinch ! Yet, a German bird-teacher would 
m^ke either of these, more perfect in this species of 
oratory. It is this mode of teaching, which is prac- 
tued in the great schools, that assists very much in 
makinff dunces of Lords and Country Squires. 
They ^g^et their lesson ;" that is to say, they repeat 
the worn* of it ; but, as to its sense and meamng', 
they seldom have any understanding. This opera- 
tion is sometimes, for what reason I know not, call- 
ed getting a thing by heart. It must, I should think, 
mean by liearH ; that is to say, by hear it. That a 
person may get and retain and repeat a lesson in 
this way, without any effort of the mind, is very 
clear from the fact, of which we have daily proof, 
that people sing the words and tune of a song with 
perfect correctness, at the very time when they are 
most seriously thinking and debating in their minds 
abont matters of great importance to them. 

laSL I '^asve cautioned you before aigavn^ ^u^yo^ 
xtoiStfiej^/iig instructions piece-mea\.\ liXvBX'^^^^w?}^ 
a iMe M At SL ttEOR. Read a lieUer oU threrugK ^ 
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once: and, now thai you have oome to the < 
my uififtmctions on Etjnnology, read all the I 
through, at once ; do this reputedly ; taking 
to ffioceed. slowly and carefully ; and, at the i 
a few days, all the matters treated of will i 
connected whole m your mind. 

183. Before you proceed to the S3rntax, trp 
$df a litUe, thus : copy a short sentence froi 
book. Then write down the words, one b 
and write against each, what part of speec 
Hdnk it belongs to. Then look for each w< 
the dictionary, where you will find the scTera 
of speech denoted by little letters after the 
«. is for substantive, or noun ; pro. for pronoi 
Ibr article; v. a, for verb active; v, n. fo: 
neuter ; adj. for adjective ; adv. for advert 
for preposition ; con. for conjunction ; int. 
teijection. It will give you great pleasure a 
couragement when you find &at you are rig] 
you 1^ sometimes wrong, this will only urj 
to renewed exertion. You \vill be proud i 
that, without any one at your elbow, you hav 
ly acquired something which you can neve 
You will begin, and with reason, to think yc 
learned ; your sight, though the objects wi 
appear a good deal confused, will dart into 
]mrt of the science ; and, you will pant to coi 
what, you will be eonvin^, you have succei 
begun. 



LETTER Xm. 

SYNTAX GEHBRALLT CONSmEBEm 

Mt Deab James, 

134. In Letter II, paragraph 9, 1 short 
jJained to you the meaning of ttve wotd Sy^h 
that word is used in the teaA\ms^ cA ^\^ 
ifattf that paragraph agyn. 



We are, then, now entering upon this brandi 
r study ; and it is my object to teaeh jon how 
all the words you make use of^ their proper 
m when you come to put them into senten- 
)ecause, though every word that you make 
may be correctl^r spelled ; that is to say, may 
Q the letters in it that it ought to have, and 
re than it ought to have; and though aU die 
may, at the same time, be the fit words to use 
T to express what you wish to express ; yet 
nt of a due observance of the principles ana 
>f Sjnitax, your sentences may be incorrect 
1 some cases, they may not express what 
ish them to express. 

I shall, however, carry my instructiomi a 
irther than the construction of independent 
oes. I shall make some remarks upon the 
r of putting sentences together; and on the 
necessary to be understood, in order fo ena- 
erson to Write a series of sentences. These 
cs will show you the use of figurative Ian- 
and will, I hope, teach you how to avoid tibe 
ommon error, of making your writing oon- 
ind unintelligible. 



LETTER XIV. 



'otnto and Marks made use of in WHtmgi 

Dear James, 

137. There are, as I informed you in para- 
9, Letter II, Points made use of in the making, 
iting, of sentences ; and, therefore, we must 
otice these ; because, as you will soon see, 
ise, or meaning, of the woida \a NCtN xwM&k 
ent upon the points whicYi aro \3««Ql A««|. 
9 words. For instance :^V^ '^'^ ^ ritX^ 
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you be tndfisiriouBf in a few years?^ Tlien again 
^ you will be rich, if you be tnduatrioua in afi 
years.^^ Here, though in both sentences, the won 
and also the order of the words are precisely t 
same, the meaning of one of the sentences is ▼« 
different from that of the other. The first SGntSB 
means, that you will, in a few years' time, be rk 
if you be industrious now. The second means, til 
you will be rich, some time or other, if you be indv 
trious in a few years from tJiis time. And a^ tfe 
great difference in meaning is, as you must see, n 
duced solely by the difference in the situation of ti 
comma. Put another comma after the last word i 
dustrious, and the meaning becomes dubious. 
memorable proof of the great importance of atten 
ing to points, was given to the English nation inti 
year 1817. A Committee of the House of Lop 
made a report to the House, respecting certain p 
litical clubs. A secretary of one of those clubs pr 
sented a petition to the House, in which he dedui 
positively, and offered to prove at the bar, that 
part of the report was totally fcdse. At mat Ac 
Lordships blustered; their high blood seemed ' 
boil : but at last, the Chairman of the Commitli 
apologized for the report by saying, that the 
ought to have been a fvU point where there -w 
only a comma ! and that it was this, which mai 
that false, which would otherwise have been, ai 
which was intended to be, true ! 

138. These points being, then, things of so mu< 
consequence in the forming of sentences, it is neoc 
sary that I explain to you the use of them, befon 
proceed any further. There are foiu* of them : tl 
Full-Point, or Period; the Colon; iheSemi-C 
Ion; the Comma. 

189. The FuUrPoint is a single dot, thus, [ . 
and it is used at the end of every complete sentenc 
That is to say, at the end of every collection < 
words, which makes a full and complete meanin 
and is not necessarily connected witii other coUe 
tkms of words. But a sentence may consist of t 
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vera! members or diviaions, and tU^ it is called a 
cotnpotffid sentence. When it has no division, it is 
called a simple sentence ; thus : " The people suflfer 
great misery." This is a simple sentence; bnt, 
'< The people suffer great misery, and daily perish 
for want," is a compound sentence ; that is to say, it 
is compounded, or made up, of two simple sentences. 

140. The Colim^ which is written thus, [ : ], is 
next to the Full-Point in requiring a complete sense 
in the words. It is, indeed, often used when the 
sense is complete, but when there is something 
stin behind, which tends to make the sense fuller 
or clearer. 

141. The Semi-Colon is written thus, [ ; ], and it 
is used to set off, or diyide simple sentences, in cases 
where the Comma is not quite enough to keep the 
meaning of the simple sentences sufficiently dis- 
tinct. 

142. The Comma is written thus, [ , 1 and is used 
to mark the shortest pauses in reading, and the 
smallest divisions in writing. It has, by some 
grammarians, been given as a r^e, to use a comma 
to set off eveiy part of a compound sentence, which 
part has in it a verb not in the infinitive mode; 
and, certainly, ^is is, in general, proper. But, it is 
uot always proper : and, besides, commas are used, 
in numerous cases, to set off parts which have no 
verbs in them ; and even to set off single wordfi, 
which are not verbs ; and of this, the very sentence, 
which I amgiiow writing, gives you ample proof. 
The comma marks the shortest pause that we make 
in speaking ; and it is evident, that, in many cases, 
its use must depend upon taste. It is sometimes 
used to give emphasis^ or weighty to the word^after 
which it is put Observe, now, the following' two 
sentences : " I was very well and cheerful last week; 
but^ am rather feeble and low-spirited now." " I 
am very willing to yield to your kind requests ; hut, 
J will set your harsh commands at defiance." 
Commas are made use of, when phrases, that is to 
say, portions of words, are throwed into a 8entence^ 
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and which are not absolutely neeeaaary to aaalBl in 
ita grammatical construction. For instance : ** There 
werCy in the year 1817, petitions from a million and 
a half of men, wUb, €U they dtgtinctly aUeffed, were 
suffering the greatest possible hardships." Hie 
two phrases, in italicB, may be left out in the read- 
ing, and still the sentence will have its ftill gram- 
matical construction. 

143. Let us now take a compound sentence or 
two, containing aU the four points. '^ In a land of 
liberty it is extremely dangerous to make a disUnet 
order of the profession of arms. In absolute mcK 
narchies this is necessary for the safety of the prince, 
and arises from the main principle of their consti- 
tution, which is that of govemmg by fear ; bat in 
tree states the profession of a soldier, tdcen ain^ 
and merely as a profession, is justly an object of 
jealousy. In these no man should take up arms, bnt 
with a view to defend his country and its laws : he 
puts off the citizen when he enters the camp ; hot it 
IS because he is a citizen, and would continue m^ 
that he makes himself for a while a soldier. Tte 
laws, ^erefore, and constitution of these kingdooH, 
Imow no such state as that of a perpetual standins 
soldier, bred up to no other profession than thatm 
war : and it was not till the reign of Henry YiL 
that the Kings of England had so much as a gnara 
about ^eir persons." 

This passage is taken from Blackstone's Commen- 
taries, Book £ Chap. 13. Here are four complete 
sentences, llie first is a simple sentence. The 
other three are compound sentences. Each of 
these latter has its members, all very judiciousily 
set off by points. The word «o, in the third aen- 
tence, ought to be such, or the words a cUizen 
ought to be repeated. But, with this trifling ei- 
ception, these are very beautiful sentences. NoSmng 
affected or confVised in them : all is simple, ektf, 
aad harmonious. 

144. Yaa will now aee, i>Mi VX Sa ^\Nfe Vm^i r ^ riftJ is i 
Uf give any predBC ndoB tot tCkwaiaaft^ ^«fc lanvf^ 
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points. Much must be left to taste: something 
must depend upon the weight which we may wisn 
to give to particular words, or phrases ; and some- 
thing on the seriousness, or the levity, of the sub- 
ject, on which we are writing. ^ 

145. Besides these points, however, there are cer- 
tain grammatical signs, or marks, which are made 
use of in the writing of sentences; the mark of 
parenthesis, the mark of interrogation, the mark 
of exclamation, the apostrophe, otherwise called the 
mark of elision, and the hyphen. 

146. The mark of parenthesis consists of two 
curved strokes drawed across the line of writing, or 
of print. Its use is to enclose a phrase, throwed in 
hastily, to assist in elucidating our subject, or to 
add force to our assertions or arguments. But, ob- 
serve, the parenthesis ought to be very sparingly 
used. It is necessarily an intnrrupter; it breaks 
in upon the regular course of the mmd : it tends to 
divert the attention from the main object of the 
sentence. I will give you, IVom Mr. Tull, Chap. 
XIII, an instance of the omission of the parenthesis, 
and also.of the proper employment of it. " Palla- 
Dius thought also, with others of the ancients, that 
Heaven was to be frightened with red cloth, with 
the feathers, or the heart of an owl, and a mutti- 
tude of sttch ridiculous scarecrows, from spoiling 
the fruits of the fields and gardens. The ancient^ 
having no rational principles, or theory of agricul- 
ture, placed their chief confidence in magical 
charms and enchantments, which he, who has the 
patience or curiosity to read, may find, under the 
title aforementioned, in Cato, in Varro, {and even 
Columella is asfidsome as any of them,) all writ- 
ten in very fine language ; which is most of the 
erudition that can be acquired, as to field husband- 
ry, fipom the Greek and Latin writers, whether in 
verse or prose." For want of the mark of paren- 
thesis in the firat of these senteivces, 'w^ \tova?^ 
think, at the close of it, that the auVYiot va s^^itosv^ 

of tbe craws, and not of HeaDen \^\5S% ttv^V^"^^ 

7 
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from spoiling the fruits of the fields and the gordflns. 
But, with regard to the use of theparentheiAL I 
sheJI speak, perhaps, more fully by-and-by ; for tlie 
eipployment of it is a matter of some importance. 

147. The mark of interrogaiUm^ which is written 
thus, [?], is used when a question is asked: as, 
" Who has mypen?^^ " What man U thatT* In 
these, and numerous other cases, the mark if not 
necessary to our clearly comprehending the mean- 
ingof the writer. But, this is not always the ease. 
''What does hp say? Put the horse into the staUe." 
Again : '' What does he say ? Put the hone into 
the stable ?" In speakingy this great difference in 
the meaning, in tnis instance, would be frilly ex- 
pressed by the voice and manner of the speaker , 
but, in writing, the mark of interrogation ia^ yon 
see, absolutely necessary in order to acoompliahtiie 
purpose. 

148. The mark of eaxlamatimiy or admiraiumj is 
written thus, f ! ], and, as its name denotes, is mm 
to distinguish words, or sentences, that are exela- 
matory, from such as are not: " What doyoumf! 
What do you say ?" The difference in tne aeiiae is 
Tery obvious here. Again \ ^ He is going asmwf 
Uhnighil He vt going awav tonight?'* Hie last 
simply states the f^t ; but, the first, besides stating 
the fact, expresses surprise at it. 

149. The apost7*ophe, or mark of dision. is a 
comma, placed above the line, thus, [ ' J. Vision 
means a striking out; and this mark is used for 
that purpose: as, (icm'^, for c2o no^ y t7u)\ for though; 
lov^ct, for /oved. I have mentioned this marl^ be- 
cause it is used properly enough in poetry ; but I 
beg you never to use it in prose in one single m- 
stance during your whole life. It ought to be call- 
ed the mark, not of dision, but of laziness and vid- 
garity. It is necessary as the mark of the posses- 
sive case of nouns, as you have seen in Letter V^ 
paragraph 47. That is its use, and any other em- 
ployment of it is an abuse. 

150. The hyphen, or conjoiner, is a little line. 
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Irawed to connect words, «r parts of words : as in 
jeorfiaih^ vater-rcU, For, here are two distinct 
vords, though they, in these instances, make but 
3ne. Sometimes the hyphen is used to connect 
many words together: " The never-to-be-forgotten 
3n*dty of ihe Borough-tyrants." When in writing 
3r in printing, a line ends with a part of a word, a 
djrphen is placed after that part, in order to show 
that that part is to be joined, in the reading, with 
that which begins the next line. 

151. These are all the grammatical marks ; but, 
there are others, used in writing, for the purpose of 
saying time and words. The mark of quotation^ or 
oi citing. This mark consists of two commas placed 
thus: " There were many men." It is used to en- 
close words, taken from other writings, or from 
other persons' discourse; and, indeed, it is fre- 
quently used to enclose certain sentences, or words, 
of the writer, when he wishes to mark them, as 
whoUy distinct from the general course of any 
statement that he is making, or of any instruction 
that he is giving. I hav^ for instance, in the wri- 
ting of these Letters to you, set off many of my ex- 
amples by marks of quotation. In short, its use is 
to notify to the reader that such and such words, or 
such and such sentences, are not to be looked upon 
as forming part Of the regular course of those 
thoughts which are at the present time coming from 
ihe mind of the writer. 

152. This mark [U] is found in the Bible. It 
stands for Paragraph, This f § ] is sometimes 
used instead of the word Section. As to stars [ * ] 
and the other marks which are used for the purpose 
of leading the eye of the reader to Notes, in the 
same page, or at the end of the book, they «re per- 
fectly arbitrary. You may use for this purpose 
any marks that you please. But, let me observe to 
you here, that Notes ought seldom to be resorted ta 
lAke parentheses, they are interrupters, and much 
more troublesome interrupters, because they gene- 
aeirally tell a much longer story. The employing 
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of them arises, in almoft all cases, from conftuiOD 
in the mind of ttie writer. He finds the matter too 
muck for him. He has not the talent to work it all 
up into one lucid whole; and, therefore, he pots 
part of it into Notes, Notes are seldom read. If 
the text, that is to say, the main part of a writing, 
he of a nature to engage our earnest attention, we 
have not time to stop to read the notes ; and, if our 
attention he not earnestly engaged by the text, we 
soon lay down the volume, and, of eourse, md 
neither notes nor text. 

153. As a mark of Abbreinatwn, the full point » 
used : as, " Mr. Mrs." But, I know of hardly any 
other words that ought to be abbreviated ; and, if 
these were not, it would be all the better. Pec^le 
may indulge themselves in this practice until, at last, 
they come to write the greater part of their words 
in single letters. The frequent use of abbreviations 
is always a mark of slovenliness and of vidgarity. 
I have known Lords abbreviate almost the half of 
their words : it was, very likely, because they ^ 
not know how to spell them to the end. Instead of 
the word ami, you often see people put ^. For 
what reason I should like to know. Bnt to this f 
is sometimes added a c; thus, ^'-c. And is, in Latin, 
et, and c is the first letter of the Latin word cteteroy 
which means, the like, or so on. Therefore this ^ 
means, and the like, or and so on. This abbrevia- 
tion of a foreign word is a most convenient thing 
for such writers as have too much indolence, or too 
little sense, to say fully and clearly what they ought 
to say. If you mean to say and tJie like, 0T,ands& 
on, why not say it ? This abbreviation is very fte- 
quently made use of without the writer having aiiy 
idea of its import. A writer on grammar says: 
"when these word^ are joined to if, since, <fc. tiUey 
are adverbs." But, where is the like of if , or d 
nnce ? The best way to guard yourself against the 
committing of similar errors, is never to use this 
addrevlalion.' 
154. The use of oapitjlls and ilalic8\N«i\X\.\tf5fC«» 
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In this place. In the hooks printed before the mid- 
dle of the last century, a capital letter was used as 
the first letter of every noun. Capitals are now used 
more sparingly. We use them at the beginning of 
every paragraph, let the word be what it may ; at 
the D^^ning of every sentence which follows a 
ItOl-pomt^ at the beginning of all proper names ^ 
at the beginning of dl adjectives growing out of the 
names of countries or nations: as, the English Ion- 
gnage ; the French fashion ; the American govem- 
meiht We use capitals, besides, at the beginning 
of amf word, when we think the doing of it likely 
to assist in elucidating our meaning ; but, in gene^ 
Tal, we use them as above stated. The use of italic 
characters, in print, is to point out, as worthy of 
particalar attention, the words distinguished by 
those characters. In writing with a pen, a stroke 
is drawed under such words as we wish to be con- 
sidered to be in italics. If we wish words to be 
put in SMALL CAPITALS, wc draw two strokes under 
them; if in FULL CAPITALS, we draw three 
strokes under them. 

155. The last thing I shall mention, under this 
head, is the carc^, [a], which is used to point up- 
wards to a part which has been omitted, and which 
Is inserted between the line, where the caret is 
placed, and the line above it. Things should be 
called by their right names, and this should be call- 
•ed the wunder-m^irk. I would have you, my dear 
James, scorn the use of this thing. Think before 
you write; let it be your ciistom to write correctly 
and in a plain hand. Be as careful that neatness, 
grammar, and sense, prevail, when you ^yrite to a 
blacksmith about shoeing a horse, as when you 
write on the most important subjects, and when you 
expect what you write to be read by persons whose 
good opinion ^ou are most anxious to obtain or se- 
-cure. Habit is powerful in all cases : but its power 
in this case is truly wonderful. WYvea ^ovsi^wcvXfcx 
toar constantly in mind, that some otk.e V& to TeoA 
mad t0 underBtand what you \mle. TV»a ^wS^ 

7* 
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make your hand-writing, and alfrn your itieanfaig, 

eiin. Never think of mending what you write* 
t it go. No patching; no after-pointing, Af 
your pen moves, bear constantly in mind that it » 
making strokes which are lo remain ybr ever. Far, 
I hope, from my dear James, will be the ridiculous, 
the contemptible affectation, of writing in a sloven- 
ly or illegible hand ; or, that of signing his name 
otherwise than in plain letters. 

156. In concluding this Letter, let me cantimi 
you against the use of what, by some, is called tbe 
dash. The dash is a stroke along the line ; ^us: 
" I am rich — I was poor — I shall be poor again." 
This is wild work indeed ! Who is to know what 
18 intended by the use of these dasher? Those 
who have thought proper, like Mr. Lindley Mur- 
ray, to place the dash amongst the grammatical 
points^ ought to give us some rule relative to its di^ 
ferent longitudinal dimensions in different cases. 
The inch^ the three quarter'-inch, the haJf-inch^ the 
quarter-inch : these would be something determin- 
ate : but, ^' the da^h,^^ without measure, must be a 
most perilous thing for a young grammarian to 
handle. In short, " the dash" is a cover for igno* 
ranee as to the use of points, and it can answer no 
other purpose. A dash is very often put, in crowded 
print, in order to save the room that would be lost 
by the breaks of distinct paragraphs. This is ano- 
ther matter. Here the dash comes after afitH- 
point. It is the using of it in the body of a sentoiee 
against which I caution you. 



LETTER XV. 

SYNTAX, AS RBLAUNG TO ARTIOLBS. 

My Dear James, 

157. Before you proceed to my instructiomi 
felative to the employing of articles, you will dk> 
well to read again all the paragraphs in Letter I¥- 
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Our articles are so few in number, and they are 
subject to so little variation in their orthography, 
that very few errors can arise in the use of them. 
Bat, still, errors may arise ; and it will be necessa* 
ry to guard you against them. 

168. You will not fall into very gross errors in 
the use of the articles. You will not say, as in the 
erroneous passage cited by Doctor Lowth, ^' and I 
persacuted this way unto tlie death," meaning death 
fenercMy ; but you may commit errors less glaring. 
^ The Chancellor informed the Queen of it, and 
she immediately sent for the Secretary and Trea- 
surer." Now, it is not certain, here, whether the 
Secretary and Treasurer be not one and the same 
person ; which uncertainty would have been avoid- 
ed by a repetition of the article : " tlie Secretary 
and the Treasurer :" and, you will bear in mind, 
that, in every sentence, the very first thing to be at- 
tended to, is clearness as To meaning, 

169. Nouns which express the whole of a species 
do not, in general, take the definite article: as, 
** grass is good for horses, and wheaX for men." 
Yet, in spesiing of the appearance of the face of 
the country, we say, " the grass looks well ; the 
wheat is blighted." The reason of this is, that we 
are, in this last case, limiting our meaning to the 
grass and the wheat, which are on the ground at 
this time. " How do hops sell 1 Hops are dear ; 
but the hops look promising." In this respect there 
is a passage in Mr. Tull, which is faulty. " Neither 
could weeds be of any prejudice to com,^^ It should 
be " the corn ;" for, he does not mean com univer- 
sally, but the standing com, and the com amongst 
which weeds grow ; and, therefore, the definite ar- 
ticle is requir^. 

160. ^' Ten shillings tJie bushel," and like phrases, 
are perfectly correct. They mean, " ten shillings 
6y the bushel, or for the bushel." Instead of this 
mode of expression we sometimes use, " ten shil- 
lings a bushel ;" that is to say, ten shillings for a 
ImSiel, or a bushel cU a time. Either of these 



modes of ezpreaekm is far preferable toper bndusl; 
for the oeris not English, and is, to the greater pait 
of people, a mystical sort of word. 

161. The indefinite article a, or any is used wift 
the words, day, month, year, and others : as, ooee 
a day ; twice a month ; a thousand pounds a yeur. 
It means, in a day, in a month ; in, or,ybr, a year; 
and though per annum means ihe same as this lail, 
Ae Engluh phrase is, in all respects, the best The 
same may be said of per cent., that is, per cenhim, 
or, in plain English, the hundred, or a hundred: hj 
ten per centum we mean, ten for the hundred, ait, 
ten for a hundred ; and why can we not, then, say, 
in plain English, what we mean? 

162. When there are several nouns following Ihe 
indefinite article, care ought to be taken, that it ac- 
cord with them : ^ a dog, cat, owl, and sparrow.*^ 
0\d requires an; and, therefore, the article must be 
repeated in this phrase : as, ''a dog, a cat, an owi, 
and a sparrow." 

163. Nouns signifying fixed and settled coDee- 
tions of individuals : as, thousand, hundred, dozen, 
score, take the indefinite article, though they are of 
plural meaning. It is a certain mass, or number, or 
multitude, called a score; and so on ; and the artP 
ele agrees with these understood words, whldi an 
in the singular number. 



LETTER XVI. 

SYNTAX, AS BBLATmO TO NOUNa 

My Deab James, 

164. Read again Letter V, the subject of 

which is the Et3rmology of Nouns. Nouns are go^ 

vemed, as it is called, by verbs and prepositions ; 

that is to say, these latter sort of words catise noufit 

^ be in auch or such a case ; ^ndi Wvet^ TDL^^sx >a^%. 

^»ncord, or an agreement, beVweea \X)kB xisrasA «i^ 
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the other words, which, along with the nouns, com- 
pose a sentence. 

165. But these matters will be best explained 
when I come to the Syntcut of Verbs; for until we 
lake the verb into account, we cannot go far, in 
giving rules for the forming of sentences.*' Under 
uie present head, therefore, I shall content myself 
with doing little more than to give some further ac- 
count of the manner of using the Possessive Case 
of nouns ; that being the only case, to denote which 
any of our nouns vary their endings. 

166. This possessive case was pretty fully spoken 
of by me in the Letter just referred to ; but there 
are certain other observations to make with regard 
to the using of it in sentences. When the noun, 
which is in the possessive case, is expressed by a 
circumlocution, that is to say, by many words fn 
lieu of one, the sign of the possessive case is joined 
to the last word : as, " John, the old farmer's, wife." 
" Oliver^ the spy's, evidence." It is, however, much 
better to say, " the wife of John, the old farmer." 
" The evidence of Oliver, the spy." 

167. When two or more nouns, in the possessive 
case, follow each other, and are joined by a con- 
junctive conjunction, the sign of the possessive case 
ifl, when the thing possessed is the same, put to the 
last noun only: as, " Peter, Joseph, and Richard's 
estate." In this example the thing possessed being 
one and the same thing, the sign applies equally to 
each of the three possessive nouns. But, " Peter's, 
Joseph's, and Richard's estate," implies that each 
has an estate; or, at least, it will admit of that mean- 
ing being given to it, while the former phrase will 
not. 

168. Sometimes the sign of the possessive case is 
left out, and a hyphen is used in its stead : as, " Ed- 
wards, the government-spy," That is to say, " the 
government's spy ;" or, " the spy of the govern- 
ment." These two words, joined m Wvva Toassftjet^ 
are called a compound noun ; and, to ll[vva coTajoxavi- 

mgofttonn8 our language is very i^toike. ^«^ ^^'» 



^' t^mber^oor^ har$&^oe^ doff-^oUar;^^ that is to 
tsay, chamber's floor, horse^s shoe, dog^s collar. 

160. This is an advantage peculiar to our lan- 
guage. It enables us to say much in few wordi, 
which always gives rtrength to language ; and ailer 
cleamess^ strength is the most valuable quidity that 
writing or speaking can possess. " The Yorkdiife- 
men flew to arms." If we could not compoond 
our words we must say, " the men of the shire of 
York flew to arms.'' When you come to Imm 
French, you will soon see how much the English 
language is better than the French in this respect 

170. You must take care, when you use the pos- 
sessive case, not to use after it words which create 
H confusion in meaning. Hume has this sentence : 
" They flew to arms and attacked NorthumberlancP$ 
house whom they put to death.'* We know what 
is ineant, because wh^om can relate to persons only; 
but, if it had been an attack on Northumberland^p 
men, the meaning would have been, that the men 
were put to death. However, the sentence, as it 
stands, is sufficiently incorrect. It should have 
been : '' They flew to arms, and attacked the house 
of Northumberland, whom they put to death." 

171. A passage from Doctor Hugh Blair, the 
author of Lectures on Rhetoric^ will give yon ano- 
^er instance of error in the use of the possessive 
case. I take it from the 24th Lecture : ^ In com- 
paring Demosthenes and Cicero, most of the Frendi 
critics are disposed to give the preference to the 
latter. P. Rapin,the Jesuit, in the parallels which 
he has drawn between some of the most eminent 
Greek and Roman writers, uniformly decides in 
favour of the Roman. For the preference whidh 
he gives to Cicero, he assigns, and lays stress on 
one reason of a pretty extraordinary nature, vii. 
that Demosthenes could not possibly have so clear 
an insight as Cicero into the manners and passions 
of men ; Why ? because fie Yv«A. not \\v& ^dvan- 

tage of perusing AHetotle^e TVecttise on KKelorric^ 
wbereiiL says our critic, ?ie\iaB MV^AaaA. o^^raa. tWrt. 
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mfgtery: and to support this weighty argument, 
ke enters into a controversy with A. Gellius, in or- 
der to prove that Aristotle's Rhetoric was not ptriiH 
iij^ed-tiU after Demosthenes had spoken, at least, 
bis most considerable orations." it is surprising 
that the Doctor should have put such a passage as 
dus upon paper, and more suq)rising that he should 
iMrve it in this state after having perused it with 
that care which is usually employed in examining 
imtings that are to be put into prmt, and especially 
imtings in which every word is expected to be used 
in a proper manner. In Bacon, in TuU, in Black- 
atone, in Hume, in Swift, in Bolingbroke; in all 
inciters however able, we find errors. Yet, thougli 
aumSr-of thetr sentences will not stand the test of 
strict grammatical criticism, the sense generally is 
dear to our minds : and we read on. But, in this 
passage of Doctor Blair, aU is confusion: the mind 
is puzzled : we, at last, hardly know whom or whcU 
the writer is tsdking about ; and we fairly come to 
a stand. 

172. In speaking of the many faults in this pas- 
sage, I shall be obliged to make here observations 
which would come under the head of pronouns, 
ferbs, adverbs, and prepositions. The first two of 
the three sentences are, in themselves, rather ob- 
scure, and are well enough calculated for ushering 
in the complete confusion that follows. The he 
which comes immediately after the word because 
may relate to Demosthenes ; but to what noun does 
the second he relate ? It would, when we first look 
at it, seem to relate to the same noun as the first he 
r^tes to; for the Doctor cannot call Aristotle^s 
Treatise ofRIietoric ^he. No : in speaking of this 
the Doctor says, " wherein ;" that is to say, in which. 
He means, I dare say, that the he should stand for 
Aristotle ; but it does not stand for Aristotle. This 
noun is not a nominative in the sentence ; and it 
cmnnot have the pronoun relating to Vt %a %\vs3ft>. 
HiisAe may relate to Cicero^ who may ^ «vjlV^^^ 
* have Maapea a mynXery in tiie pcruavft^ oi ^«^ 
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treatise; and the words which follow the Tu 
seem to give countenance to this snppositl 
'What mystery is meant by the words, " the 
tery ?" Is it the mystery of Rhetoric^ or tl 
tery of the manners and passions of men ? 
not all, however ; for the Doctor, as if bei 
by the love of confusion, must tack on anoth 
member to the sentence, and bring forward i 
he to stand for P. Bapin, whom, and whos< 
ment we have, amidst the general confusion, 
forgotten. There is an error also in the use 
active participle, ©ertmw^. "Demo|d.hene 
not have so complete an insight as Cicero, 1 
he Jiad not the advantage of perusing ?'^ ' 
to say, the advantage of being engagedjn pe 
But this is not what is meant. The Doctor 
that he Juid not had the advantage ofperusir 
rather, that he h^ not the advantage of. 
perused. In other words, that Demosthene 
not have, or possess, a certain kind of knoi 
at the time when he made his orations, beet 
that time, he had not, or did not possess the 
tage of having perused^ or hay ing finished to ; 
the treatise of Aristotle. Towards the close 
last sentence the adverb, "a^ least^^^ is pi 
wrong place. The Doctor means, doubtle 
the adverb should apply to considerable^ and 
spoken ; but, from its being improperly ph 
applies to the latter and not to the forme 
means to say, that Demosthenes had spok 
most considerable, ai least, of his orations ; 
the words now stand, they mean, that he ha 
the speaking pari to them, if he had done n 
more. There is an error in the use of th< 
" insight,^^ followed, as it is, by " i?ifo." W^ 
have a look, or sif^M, into a house ; but not 
sight. This would be to take an inside viev 
inside 

173. We have, here, a pretty good proof 
knowledge of the Gredc and Latin is not suffic 
prevent men from writing bad .English. He 
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profound scholar, a teacher of rhetoric, discussing 
the comparative merits of Greek and Latin writers, 
and disputing with a French critic: here he is 
writing English in a manner more incorrectly than 
you will, I hope, be liable to write it at the end of 
your reading of this little book. Lest it should be 
snpposed that I have taken "great pain^ to hunt out 
this erroneous passage of Doctor Blair, T will in- 
form you, that I have hardly looked into his book. 
Your brothers, in reading it through, marked a 
great number of erroneous passages, from amongst 
which I have selected the passage just cited. With 
what propriety, then, are the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages called the " learned languages ?" 



LETTER XVIL 

syntax, as relating to pronouns. 

My Dear James, 

174. You will now read again Letter VI. It 
will bring you back to the subject of pronouns. Yon 
will bear in mind that personal pronouns stand for, 
or in the place of, nouns ; and, that the greatest 
care ought always to be taken in using them, be- 
cause, being small words, and in frequent use, the 
proper weight of them is very often unattended to. 

175. You have seen, in the passage from Doctor 
Blair, quoted in the foregoing Letter, what confu- 
sion arises from the want of taking care, that the 
pronoun relate clearly to its nominative case, and 
that it be not left to be unr^^rstood to relate to any 
thing else. Little words, of j^reat and sweeping in- 
fluence, ought to be used with the greatest care ; 
because errors in the using of them make stich great 
errors in point of meaning. In order to impre«L 
at the out-set, these precepts on your mind, 1 wm 
give you an instance of this kind of error from Ad- 
vnam; and^ what is well calculated to \ie\^\eii^3Bft 

8 
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interest you oueht to feel upon the occasion, is thai 
the sentence, which contains the error, is, by Doctoi 
Blair, held forth to students of languages, in the 
University of Edinburgh, as aperfect rnodd ofcmr- 
rectness and of elegance. The sentence is from 
Addison's Spectator, Number 411. " There are, in- 
deed, but very few, who know how to be idle and 
innocent, or have a relish of any pleasures that an 
not criminal ; every diversion they take is at thi 
expense of some one virtue or other, and their verji 
first step out of business is into vice or folly." Doc- 
tor Blair says : " Nothing can be more elegant, 01 
more finely turned, than this sentence. It is neat 
dear^ and musical. We could hardly alter om 
word, or displace one member, without spoiling it 
Few sentences are to be found more finished, 01 
more happy." See Blair's 20th Lecture on Rhe 
toric. 

176. Now, then, my dear little James, let us sec 
whether we, plain Emglish scholars, have not a little 
more judgment than this professor in a learned Vvi 
versity, who could not, you will observe, be a Doc 
tor, until he had preached a Sermon in the Latir 
language. What does the pronoun t/iej/ mean ii 
this sentence of Mr. Addison ? What noun doesi 
rdate tOy or stand for ? What noim is the nominaiivi 
of the 'sentence ? The nominative of the sentenci 
is the word few, meaning ^eu? persons. Very well 
then, the pron^n, tJiey, relates to this nominative 
and the meaning of the sentence is this : <' that bu 
few persons know how to be idle and innocent 
thdit few persons have a relish of any pleasures tha 
arc not criminal ; that every diversion thsse feti 
persons take is at the expense of some one virtu< 
or other, and that the very first step of these feh 
persons out of business is 'into vice or folly.' 
So that the sentence says precisely the. contrary 
what the author meant ; or rather the whole is per 
feet nonsense. All this arises from the misuse ol 
the pronoun th£y. If, instead of this word, th< 
Author had put, people in general, or most peo^ 
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or most men, or any word, or words of the same 
meaninff, all would nave been right. 

177. 1 will take another instance of the conse- 
quence of being careless in the use of personal pro- 
noons. ''It is from Judge Blackstone, Book II, 
Chapter 6. ^ For the custom of the manor has, in 
both cases; so far superseded the will of the Lord, 
that, proinded the services be performed, or stipu- 
lated for by fealty, he cannot, in the first instloice, 
refose to admit the heir of his tenant upon his 
death ; nor^ in the second, can he remove his pre- 
sent tenant so long as he lives." Here are lord, heir, 
and terumt, all confounded. We may guess at the 
Judge's meaning; but we cannot say, that we 
know what it is : we cannot say that we are certain 
whose life, or whose death, he is speaking of. 

178. Never write a personal pronoun without duly 
consid^ng what noun it will, upon a reading of the 
sentence, be found to relate to. There must be a 
noun, eiq^r^sed or understood, to which the pro- 
noun clearly relates, or you will not write sense. 
" The landiiolder has been represented as a mon- 
ster which must be hunted down, and the^wnd^ 
Judder as a still greater evil ; and both have been 
described as rapacious creatures, who take from the 
people fifteen pence out of every quartern loaf. 
7%€y have been told that Parliamentary Reform is 
no more than a half-measure, changing only one 
set of thieves for another, and that they must go to 
the land, as nothing short of that would avail theni.^ 
This is taken from, the memorable report of a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, in 1817, on which re- 
port the cruel dungeon-bill was passed. Now, to 
what nouns do these pronouns relate ? Who are 
the nominatives in the first sentence ? The land- 
holder and the Jund^holder, to be sure ; and, there- 
fore, to them do the pronouns relate. These Lords 
mean, doubtless, that the people had been told, that 
the people must go to the land ; that nothing else 
would avail the people : but, though they mean this, 
they do not say it; and this part of their re^tt is 
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as false in Grammar as other parts of the report 
were in fact. 

179. When there are two or more nouns, con- 
nected by a copulative conjunction, and when a per- 
sonal pronoun is made use of to relate to them, or 
stand for them, you must take care that the person- 
al pronoun affree with them in number. ^' He was 
fonder of notning than oiwit and raillery; but, ha 
is far from bein^ happy in i7." This Doctor Blair, 
in his 19th Lecture, says of Lord Shaftesbury. 
Either tnt and raillery are one and the same thing, 
or they are different things : if the former, one of 
the words is used unnecessarily ; if the latter, the 
pronoun ought to have been them-, and not it. 

180. When, however, the nouns take the disjunc- 
tive conjunction, or, the pronoun must be in the 
singular : as, " When ho shoots a partridge, a ph^- 
sant, or a woodcock, he gives it away." 

181. Nouns of numbers, or multitude, such as 
Mob, Parliament, Babble, House of Commons, Re- 
giment, Court of King^s Bench, Den of Thieves, 
and the like, may have pronouns agreeing with 
them cither in the singular or in the plural number; 
for, we may, for instance, say of the House of Com- 
mons, " they refused to hear evidence against Cas- 
tlereagh, when Mr. Maddox accused him of having 
sold a seat ;" or, "i7 refused to hear evidence." But, 
we must be uniform in our use of the pronoun in 
this respect. We must not, in the same sentence, 
and applicable to the same noun, use the singular 
in one part of the sentence and the plura^l in another 
part. We must not, in speaking of the House of 
Commons, for instance, say, " they one year voted 
unanimously that cheap corn was an evil, and the 
next year it voted unanimously that dear corn was 
an evil." There are persons who pretend to make 
very nice distinctions as to the <;ases when these 
nouns of multitude ought to take the singular, and 
when they ought to take the plural, pronoun ; but 
these distinctions are too nice to be of any real use. 
The rule is this: that nouns of multitude mayXxIkit 
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iSXher the singular, or the plur A, pronoun ; tmt not 
h&lh in the same sentence. 

182. As iOjg'ender, it is hardly possible to make a 
mistake. There are no terminations to denote 
gender, except in the third person singular, he, ahej 
or it. We do, however, often personify things. 
Speakiiig of a nation, we often say 8?ie ; of the sun, 
we say he; of the moon, we say she. We may per- 
sonify things at our pleasure ; but, we must tdce 
care to be consistent, and not call a thing he, or she, 
in one part of a sentence, and it in another part 
The occasions when you ought to personify things, 
and when you ought not, cannot be stated in any 
precise nde. Your own taste and judgment will he 
your best guides. I shall give you my opinion about 
figures of speech in a future Letter. 

183. Nouns which denote sorts, or kinds, of living 
creatures, and which do not of themselves distin 
gmsh the male from the female, such as rabbit, ha/re, 
hog, eat, pheasant, fowl, take the neuter pronoun, 
unless we happen to know the gender of the indi- 
vidual we are speaking about. If I see you with a 
cock pheasant in your hand, I say, " where did you 
shoot him ?" but, if you tell me you have shot a 
pheasant, I say, " where did you shoot it ?" 

184. The personal pronouns in their possessive 
case must, of course, agree in number and gender 
with their corresponaent nouns or pronouns : "John 
and Thomas have been so foolish as to sell their 
land and to purchase what is called stock ; but their 
mster, who has too much sense to depend on a bub- 
ble for her daily bread, has kept her land : tTieirs in 
g[one for ever ; but /t^r* is safe." So they must also, 
m their objective case : " John and Thomas will lose 
the interest of their money, which will soon cease 
to be paid to them. The rents of their sister will re- 
gularly be paid to h>er ; and Richard will also enjoy 
his income, which is to be paid to him by his sistei^*' 
If there be nouns of both genders used before pro- 
nouns, care must be taken, that no conAision or ob- 
senrity arise from the misuse of the pronoun. Hqu 
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flays : ^ they declarfti it treason to attempt, imagine, 
or speak evil of the king, queen, or his heirs." This, 
has, at least, a meaning, which shuts out the hein 
of the queen. In such cases the noun should be rdr 
peaied, 

185. Take care, in using the personal pronouns^ 
not to employ the cbjecttve rase where yoli ought to 
employ the nominafive ; and take care also of the 
opposite error, "Him strikes I ; Her loves he." 
Tliese offend the ear at once. But, when a number 
of words come in between the discordant parts, the 
ear does not detect the error. " It was some of 
^ose, who came hither last night, and went away 
this morning, who did the mischief, and not my 
brother and ?w^." It ought to be, " my brother and 
/." For, I am not, in this instance, the object^ but 
the actor y or supposed actor. " "Who broke that 
glass ? It was me." It ought to be /; that is to 
say, " it was / xcho broke it^ Fill up the sentence 
with all the words that are understood ; and if there 
be errors, you will soon discover them. After the 
words thnn and as, this error, of putting the object- 
ive for the nominative, is very frequently commit- 
ted : as, " John was very rich, but Peter was richer 
than him, ; and, at the same time, as learned as 1dm 
or any of his family." It ought to be richer than 
he: d& learned as he: for, the full meaning here is, 
"richer than he was: as learned as ^c iW7»." But 
it docs not always happen, that tlie nominative case 
comes after than, or, as : " I love you more than 
Mm : t give you more than him : I love you as weD 
as hiw." That is to say, I love you more than / 
love him : I give you more than / g'ive to him: I 
love you as well as / love him. Take away Atm, 
and put he, in all these cases, and the grammar is 
just as good, only the meanivg is quite different 
"I love you as well as /ww," means, that I love yon 
as well cw Iloce him ; but, " I love you as well as 
Ac," means, that I love you as well as he loves you, 

186. You see, then, of what importance this dis- 
tinction of causes is. But, you must not look for 
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ffiis ward, or that word, coining before or coming 
after to be your guicU. It is reason which is to be 
your sole guide. When the person or thing repre^- 
sented by the pronoun is the object, then it must be 
in the objective case : when it is the actor, or when 
it is merely the person or thing said to be this or 
tiiat, then it must be in the nominative case. Read 
again paragraphs 46, 47, and 48, of Letter V. 

187. The errors committed, with regard to the 
confounding of cases, arise most frequently, when 
Uie pronouns are placed, in the sentences, at a great 
distance from the words which arc connected with 
them, and which determine the case. " He and his 
sister, and not their uncle and cousins, the estate 
was given ^o." Here is nothing that sounds harsh : 
but, bring the pronoun close to the preposition that 
demands the objective case : say, the estate was 
given to he ; and then you perceive the grossness 
of the error in a moment. " The work of national 
ruin was pretty effectually carried on by the minis- 
ters; but more effectually by the paper-money 
makers than tJiey.'^ This does not hurt the ear ; 
but it ought to be them: " more effectually than by 
theviJ*^ 

188. The pronouns mine, thine, theirs, yours, hers, 
his, stand frequently by themselves ; that is to say, 
not followed by any noun. But, then, the noun is 
wulerstood. " This is /te/*s." That is to say, her 
property ; her hat, or wha^pver else. No difficulty 
can arise in the use of these words. 

189. But, the use of the personal pronoun it is a 
subject of considerable importance. Read again 
paragraphs 60 and 61, Letter VI. Think well upon 
what you find there; and, when you have done 
that, proceed with me. This pronoun, with the 
verb to be, is in constant use in our language. To 
say, ** your uncle came hither last night," is not the 
same thing as to say, " it was your uncle wlio came 
hither last niglit," though the fact related be the 
same. " It is I who write," is very different from 
" Itorite,^^ though, in both cases, my being writing 
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UP the fact very clearly expressed^ aiid is one $sA 
the same fact ^^ his those metiy wfio deserve wSi 
of their country," means a great deal more than, 
" Those men deserve well of their comitrjr." The 
principal verbs are the same : the prepositions ase 
the same ; but the real meaninff is difierent ^ M 
is the dews and showers thcU make the grass grow," 
is very different from merely observing, that ^Deit 
nd showers make the ffrass prow." 

190. Doctor Lowth has given it as his opinkm, 
that it is not correct to place plural nouiUK, or inro- 
nouns, after the it, thus used ; an opinion which 
arose from the want of a littte more reflection. 
The it has nothing to do, grammatically speakinc, 
with the rest of the sentence. The it, together wiu 
the verb to be, express states of being, in some in- 
stances, and in others this phrase serves to mait, 
in a strong manner, the subject^ in a mass, of what 
is about to be affirmed, or demed. Of course, mm 
phrase, which is in almost incessant use, may be fol- 
lowed by nouns and pronouns in the singular, or fn. 
the plural, number. I forbear to multiply examples, 
or to enumerate the various ways in which this 
phrase is used, because one grain of reasoning is 
worth whole tons of memory. The principle beinff 
once in your mind, it will be ready to be applied 
to every class of cases, and to every particular case 
of each class. 

191. For want of reliance on principles, instead 
of examples, how the latter have swelled in num- 
ber^ and grammar-books in bulk ! But, it is much 
easier to quote examples than to lay down princi- 
ples. For want of a little thought, as to the mat- 
ter immediately before us, some grammarians have 
found out " an absolute case, " as they call it ; and 
Afr. LiNDLEY Murray gives an instance of it in theae 
words: " Shame 6etwg- lost, all virtue is lost." The 
ftdl meaning of this sentence is this : " R being, or 
the state of things being svch, that shame is lost, 
all virtue is lost." 

192. Owing to not seeing the use and power of 
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this it in their true light, many persons, after long 
puzzling, think they must make the pronouns, which 
immediately follow, conform to the cases, which 
^e verbs and prepositions of the sentence demand. 
'^ It is them, and not the people whom I addresft 
myself /o." " It was him, and not the other man, 
that I sought after," Tlie prepositions,^© and after, 
demand an objective case ; and they have it in the 
words wliom and tluit. The pronouns which follow 
the it and the verb to be, must always be in the no- 
minative case, 

193. This it with its verb to he is sometimes em- 
ployed with the preposition ybr, with singular force 
and effect. " It is for the guilty to live in fear,' to 
skulk and to hang their heads ; Uutybr the innocent 
it is to enjoy ease and tranquillity of mind, to scorn 
all disguise, and to carry themselves erect." This 
is much more forcible than to say : " The guilty 
generally live in fear," and so on, throughout the 
sentence. The word fo7', in this case denotes ap- 
propriateness, or fitness ; and, the full expression 
would be this : " To the state of being-, or state of 
things called guiltiness, to live in fear is fitting, or 
is appropriate,^^ If you pay attention to the reason, 
on wnicn the use of these words is founded, you 
will never be at a loss to use them properly. 

194. The word it is the greatest troubler that I 
know of in language. It is so small, and so con- 
venient, that few are careful enough in using it. 
Writers seldom spare this word. Whenever they 
are at a loss for either a nominative or an objective, 
to their sentence, they, without any kind of cere- 
mony, clap in an it, A very remarkable instance 
of this pressing of poor it into actual service, con- 
trary to the laws of Grammar and of sense, occurs 
in a piece of composition, where we might, with 
justice, insist on correctness. This piece is on the 
subject of grammar; it is a piece written by a Doc- 
tar of Divinity, and read by him to students in gram- 
mar and language in an academy; and the very sen- 
tence that I am now dbout to quote is selected h^ 
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the author of a grammar, as t^imon> of hi(di 
authority in favour of the excellence of his won. 
Surely, if correctness be ever to be expected, it mnit 
be in a case like this. I allude to two sentences is 
the '^Charge of the Reverend Doctor Abercrouo 
to the Senior Class of the Philadelphia Academy/ 
published in 1806; which sentences have bea 
selected and republished by Mr. Lindley Mubbat 
as a tcstimonisd of the merits of his Granmiar 
and which sentences are, by Mr. Murray, given U 
us in the following words. "The unweariSl exer 
tions of this gentleman have done more toward 
elucidating the obscurities, and embellishing ib 
structure of our language, than any other write 
on the subject. Such a work has long been wanted 
and, from the success with which it is executed 
cannot be too highly appreciated." 

195. As, in the learned Doctor's opinion, obscuritie 
can be elucidated, and, as in the same opinion, Mi 
Murray is an able hand at this kind of work, i 
would not be amiss were the grammarian to tryni 
skill upon this article from the hand of his dignifie 
eulogist : for here is, if one may use the expressioi 
a constellation of obscurities. Our poor oppresse 
ity which we find forced into the Doctor's servio 
in the second sentence, relates to " stich a toork, 
though this work is nothing that has an existence 
notwithstanding it is said to be ^executed." In tb 
first sentence the " exertions" become, all of a siu 
den, a " writer ;" the " exertions have done moi 
than any other writer:" for, mind you, it is not tl) 
gentlemjanihbi has done any thing: it is "the exe^ 
tions that hxive done" what is said to be done. TTi 
word gentleman is in the possessive case, and Yu 
nothing to do with the action of the sentence. Li 
us give the sentence a turn, and the Doctor and tli 
Grammarian will hear how it will sound. " Th: 
gentleman's exertions have done more than an 
other writer,^^ This is upon a level with this " gei 
tleman's dog has killed more hares than any Mi 
sportsman,'*^ No doubt, Doctor Abeb.cb.oubir mea9 
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to say : ^' the exertions of this gentleman have done 
more than those of any other writer. Such a w(h1l 
as this gentleman's has" long been wanted \ his 
work, seeing the successful manner of its execu- 
tion, cannot be too highly commended." Meant ! 
No doubt at all of that! And when we hear a 
Hampshire plough-boy say : " Poll Cherrycheek 
have giv'd I thick handkecherj" we know very 
well that he means to say, << Poll Cherrycheek has 
given me this handkerchief:" and yet, we are but 
too apt to laugh at hdm, and to call him ignorant ; 
which is wrong ; because he has no pretensions to 
a knowledge of grammar, and he may be very skU- 
fal as a plough-boy. However, we will not laugh 
attDoGTOR Abercrombie, whom I knew, many years 
ago, for a very kind and worthy man, and who bap- 
tized your elder brother and elder sister. But if 
we may, in any case, be allowed to laugh at the ig- 
norance of our fellow-creatures, that case certainly 
does arise when we see a professed grammarian, the 
author of voluminous precepts and examples on the 
subject of grammar, producing, in imitation of the 
possessors of invaluable medical secrets, testimoni- 
als vouching for the efficacy of his literary panacea, 
and when, in those very testimonials, we find most 
flagrant instances of bad grammar. 

196. However, my dear James, let this strong 
and striking instance of the misuse of the word it 
serve you in the way of caution. Never put an it 
upon paper without thinking well of what you are 
about. When I see many its in a page. I always 
tremble for the writer. 

197. We now come to the second class of pro- 
nouns ; that is to say, the Relative Pronodns, of 
which you have had some account in Letter VI, 
paragraphs 62, 63, 64, 65, and 66 ; which paragraphs 
you should now read over again with attention. 

198. Who, which becomes whose in the possessive 
case, and wh>om in the objective case, is, in its use, 
connned to rational beings ; for, though some wri- 
ters do say^ " the country whose fertiMty is graeil," 
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and the like, it is not correct. We mnst say, '^ the 
country, the fertility of whichJ" But, if we per- 
tontfy ; if, for instance, we call a nation a «A6, or 
the sun a Ae, we must then, if we have need of rela 
tive pronouns, take these, or the word that^ whidi 
is a relative applicahle to rational as well as irration- 
al and ev^n inanimate beings. 

199. The errors which are most frequent, in the 
use of these relative pronouns, arise from not taking 
care to use who and whom when they are respective- 
ly demanded by the verbs or prepositions. " To 
vjho did you speak? Whom is come to-day?" 
These sentences are too glaringly wrong to pass 
from our pens to the paper. But, as in the case of 
personal pronouns, when the relatives are placed, 
m the sentence, at a distance from their antecedents, 
or verbs, or prepositions, the ear gives us no as- 
sistance. " Who, of all the men in the world, do 
you think I saw, the other day ? Who, for the sake 
of his numerous services, the office was given to." 
In both these cases it ought to be whom.. Bring 
the verb, in the first, and the preposition in the se- 
cond, case, closer to the relative : as, who I saw; U 
who the office was given; and, you see the error at 
once. liut, take care ! " Whom, of all the men in 
the world, do you think was chosen to be sent as an 
ambassador ? Whmft, for the sake of his numerous 
services, had an office of honour bestowed upon 
him." These are nominative cases, and ought tc 
have who : that is to say, " who was chosen ; wh. 
had an officeP I will not load you with numerous 
examphis. Read again about the nominative anc 
d^ectivs cases in Letter V. Apply your reason tc 
the subject. Who is the nominative, and whom 
the objective. Think well about the matter, anc 
you' will want no more examples. 

200. There is, however, an erroneous way of em- 
ploying whom, which I must point out to your par 
ticular attention, because it is so often seen in verj 
good writers, and because it is very deceiving 
^ The duke df Argyle, thoM t^Aom no man was mon 
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hearty in the cause. Cromwell, tJian whom no man 
was better skilled in artifice." A hundred such 
phrases might be collected from Hume, Black- 
stone, and even from Doctors Blair and Johnson. 
Yet, they are bad grammar. In all such cases who 
should be made use of: for, it is nominatite^ and not 
<rt)jective. " No man was more hearty in the cause 
thmi he was : no man was better skilled in artifice 
than he was.^^ It i& a very common parliament- 
house phrase, and, therefore, presumptively cor- 
rupt: but, it is a Doctor Johnson phrase too: 
"Pope, than whom few men had more vanity." 
The Doctor did not say, " Myself, than lohom few 
men have been found more base, having, in my 
Dictionary, described a pensioner as a slave of 
state, and having afterwards myself become a pen- 
sioner." 

201. 1 differ, as to this matter, from Bishop Lowth, 
who says, that " the relative who^ having reference 
to no verb or preposition understood, but only to its 
antecedent, when it follows tlian, is alwai/s in the 
objective case ; even though the pronoun, if substi- 
tated in its place, would be in the nominative." And, 
then, he. gives an instance from Milton. " Beelze- 
bub, tJian iDhom^ Satan except, none higher sat." It 
is curious enough, that this sentence of the Bishop 
is, itself, ungrammatical ! Our poor unfortunate U 
is so placed as to make it a matter of doubt whether 
the Bishop meant it to relate to who^ or to its ante- 
client. However, we know his meaning; but, 
though he says that who^ when it follows than^ is 
always in the objective case, he gives us no reason 
for this departure from a clear general principle : 
unless we are to regard as a reason, the example of 
Milton, who has committed many hundreds, if not 
thousands, of grammatical errors, many of which 
the Bishop himself has pointed out There is a sort 
of side-wind attempt at a reason in the words, 
" having reference to no verb or preposition under- 
stood.'^ I do not see the reason even if this could 
be; lmt,hi9ipefuritomeimpoeBibte,\lb<^^\i^^ 

9 
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pronoun can exist in a grammatical state withoi 
naving reference to some verb or preposition, dibf 
expressed or understood. What is meant by llfi 
ton ? " Than Beelzebub, none sat higher, excq 
Satan." And, when, in order to avoid the repetitk) 
of the word Beelzebub, the relative becomes aece 
sary, the full construction must be, "no devils 
higher tJian who sat, except Satan ;" and not, " i 
devil sat higher than 'whom sat." The suppositio 
that there can be a noun, or pronoun, which has r 
ference to no verb, and no preposition, is certainly 
mistake. 

2(^. That, as a relative, may^ as we have see 
be applied either to persons or thmgs ; but it has i 
possessive case, and no change to denote the oib 
two cases. We say, " The man that gives, andtl 
man t?uit a thing is given ^o." But, there are sod 
instances, when it can hardly be called proper 
use tJiat instead of who, or whom. Thus : direct 
after a proper name, as in Hume : " The queen gjK 
orders for taking into custody the Duke of Nort 
umberland, who fell on his knees to the Earl < 
Arundel, that arrested him." WJio would have bei 
much better, though there was a wJw just before 
the sentence. In the same author : ^'Douglas, « 
had prepared his people, and tJiat was bent up< 
taking his part openly." Thjs never ought to I 
though we sec it continually. Either may do ; b 
both never ought to be relatives of the same antec 
dent in the same sentence. And, indeed, it is ve 
awkward, to say the least of it, to use both in t 
same sentence, though relating to different antec 
dents, if all these be names of rational beinj 
" The Lords, who made the first false report, ai 
the Commons, that ^emed to vie with their Loi 
ships in falsehood, became equally detested." T% 
as a relative, cannot take the preposition or ve 
immediately before it; as, "the man to wTiom I ga 
a book ;" but I cannot say, " the man to that I ga 
a book ;" nor, " the knife to that I put a handle 
" Having defeated irAom,he remained quiet;" bi 
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we cannot, in speaking of persons, say, "having de- 
feated thaty he remained quiet." 

203. Which, as a relative pronoun, is applied to 
irrational beings onlv, and, as to those beings, it 
may be employed indifferently with that, except in 
Uie cases wnere the relative comes directly after a 
verb or a preposition, in the manner just spoken of. 
We say, " the town, the horse, the tree, which: or 
to tR^tdi /* and so on. And we say, " the town, the 
tree, the horse, that;^^ but not to or for that, 

204. We may, in speaking of nouns of multitude, 
when the multitude consists of rational creatures, 
and when we choose to consider it as a singular 
noun, make use of who or whom, or of which, just as 
we please. We may say, " the crowd, which was 
going up the street ;" or, " the crowd, wlio was going 
np the street ;" but we cannot make use of both in 
the same sentence, and relating to the same noun. 
TTierefore, we cannot say, "the crowd who was 
going up the street, and which was making a great 
noise." We must tjriie the who, or the which, in 
both places. If such noun of multitude be used in 
the plural number, we then go on with the idea of 
the rationality of the individuals in our minds ; and, 
therefore, we^ake use of wJw and whom. " The 
assembly, who rejected the petition, but, to whom 
another was immediately presented." 

205. Who, whose, whom, and which, are employed 
in askinff questions : to which, in this capacity, we 
must add, what, " Who is in the house ? Vvhose 
gun is that ? Whom do^ou love best ? What has 
happened to-day ?" What means, generally, as a 
relative, " the thing which :^^ as, " give me wh^ I 
want." It may be used in the nominative and in 
the objective case : " What happens to-day, may 
happen next week ; but I know not to what we shall 
come at last :" or, " th£ thing which happens to-day, 
may happen next week ; but I know not th£ thing 
which we shall come to at last." 

206. Which, though, in other cases, it cannot be 
employed as a relative with nouns which. ^^ ^.\v<& 
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names of rational beings, is, with sach nouns, eat' 
ployed in asking questions : as, *^ the tyrants al- 
lege, that the petition was disrespectful. Which of 
the tyrants ?" Again : " one of the petitioners had 
his head cleaved by the yeomanry. Which ?" Thrt 
is to say, " which of the petitioners was it?" 

207. Jfhat, when used in asking for a repetitiqD 
of what has been said : as, what 7 means. ^ t^l me 
that which, or the thing' which, you have said." This 
word is used, and with great force, in the way of 
exclamation : " What ! rob us of our right of suf- 
frage, and, then, when we pray to have our right 
restored to us, shut us up in dungeons ?" The fuD 
meaning is this : " What do they do ? They rob \a 
of our right." 

208. It is not, in general, advisable to crowd these 
relatives together ; but it sometimes happens that it 
is done. " Who, thai has any sense, can believe 
such palpable falsehoods 1 What, that can be in- 
vented, can disguise these falsehoods ? By whom, 
thai you ever heard of, Avas a pardon obtained from 
the mercy of a tyrant ? Some men's rights have 
been taken from them by force and by genius, but 
whose, that the world ever heard of before, were 
taken away by ignorance and stupidity ?" 

209. Whosoever, whosesoever, whohsoever, what- 
soever', whichsoever, follow the rules applicable to 
the original words. The so is an adverb, which, in 
its general acceptation, means in like manner; 
and ever, which is also an adverb, means, at atif 
time, at all times, or always. These two words 
thus joined in whosoever, mean, who, in any cast 
that may be; and so of the other three words. We 
sometimes omit the so, and say, whoever, whomever, 
whatever, and even whosever. It is a mere abbre^ 
▼iation. The so is understood : and, it is best not 
to omit to write it. Sometimes the soever is sepa- 
rated from the pronoun: " Uliat man soever he 
might be." But, the main thing is, to understand 
the reason upon which the use of these words 
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ftands ; ibr, if you understand that, you will always 
use th6 woras properly. 

210. The Demonstrative Pronouns have been 
described in Letter YI. paragraph 67 ; and I have 
very little to add to what is there said upon the sub- 
ject They never change their ending, to denote 
|Gaider or case ; and the proper application of them 
If flo obvious, that it requires little to be said about 
it. However, we shall hear more of these pronouns, 
when we come to the syntax of verbs. One obser- 
vation I will make here, however, because it will 
serve to caution you against the commission of a 
very common error. You will hardly say, " T^cw 
that write ;" but, you may say, as many do, " We 
ought always to have a great regard for iJiem who 
are wise and good ;" It ought to be, ^\for those who 
are wise and good ;" because the word persons is 
understood ; " those persons who are wise and good ;" 
and it is bad grammar to 4say, " them persons who 
are wise and good." But, observe, in another* sense, 
fliis sentence would be correct. If I be speaking ol 
piuriicidar persons, and, if my object be to make you 
understand, that they are wise and good^ and sdso, 
that I love them ; then I say, very correctly, " I love 
thenu who are wise and good." Thus : " The fa- 
ther has two children : he loves them., who are wise 
and good ; and they love him, who is very indul- 
gent" It is the meaning that must be your guide ; 
and reason must tell you what is the meaning. 
** Tliey, who can write, save a great deal of bodily 
labour," is very different from " Those who can writ^ 
save a great deal of bodily labour." The those 
stands for those persons ; that is to say, any persons^ 
persons in general, who can write ; whereas, the 
they, as here used, relates to some particular per- 
sons; and the sentence means, that these particular 
persons are able tg torite, and, by that means, they 
save a great deal of bodily labour. Doctor Blair, 
in his 2lst Lecture, has fallen into an error of this 
sort ; thus, " These two paragraphs are extremely 
worth J of Mr. Addison, and exh\b\\. ^«X^\e^\^s&. 

9* 
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they, who can successfully imitate, may esteem 
themselves happy." It ought to be tJiose in- 
stead of they. But, this is not the only fault in 
this sentence. Why say " extremely worthy T 
Worthiness is a quality which hardly admits ox dt- 
grecsj and, surely it does not admit of ex'trewes. 
Then, again, at the close : to esteem, is to prize^ 
to set value on, to vahte highly. How, then, can 
men " esteem themselves happy ?" How can they 
*^ prize themselves happy ?" How can they " hiffhhf 
value /A^7»5e/re5 happy?" My dear James, let cham- 
ber-maids, and members of the House of Commons, 
and learned Doctors, write thus: be you content 
with plain words which convey your meaning : say 
that a thing is quite worthy of a man ; and that men 
may flerm. themselves happy. 

211. The Indeterminate Pronouns have been 
enumerated in Letter VI, paragraph 71. They are 
some-times adjectives, as is stated in that paragraph. 
Whoever, Wiatever, and Whichever, (that is wfuh 
soever*, whatsoever,, whichsoever,) though relatives, 
are indeterminate too. But, indeed, it signifies lit- 
tle how these words are classed. It is the vse of 
them that wc ought to look to. Every, which I have 
reckoned amongst these pronouns, is never, now-a 
ddys, used without a noun, and is, therefore, in fact, 
an adjectivn. The error that is most frequently 
committed in using these pronouns is, the putting 
of the plural verb, or phtral pronoun, after nouns 
preceded by every, each, or either ; especially in the 
case of every: as " every man ; every body ; every 
house." These are understood to mean, all the men, 
all the people, all the houses: but, only one man, 
one body, one house, is spoken of, and, therefore, the 
verb ought to be in the singular : as, " every body 
is disgusted;" and not "every body are disgusted." 

212l Before you use any of these woi9s, yon 
should think well on their true meaning ; for, if 
you do this, you will seldom commit errors in the 
use of them. Doctor Johnson, in his Rambler, 
Number 177, has this passage. " Every one of these 
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Tirtuoaos looked on all his associates as wretches 
of depraved taste and narrow notions, llfieir con- 
versation was, therefore^ fretful and waspish, their 
behaviour brutal, their merriment bluntly sarcastic, 
and their seriousness gloomy and suspicious." Now 
these theirs certainly relate to every one, though 
the author meant, without doubt, that they should 
relate to the whole body of virtuosos, including the 
very one. The word therefore adds to the confu- 
flion. The virtuosos were, therefore, fretful and 
waspish. What for 7 Was it because everyone saw 
his associates in a bad light ? How can my thinking 
meanly of others make th^ir conversation fretful ? 
If the Doctor had said : " These virtuosos looked 
on each other. . . ." the meaning would have been 
dear. 

213. The pronoun either, which means one of 
two, is very often improperly employed. It is used 
to denote one of three or more, which is always in- 
correct. We say, " either the dog' or the cat ; but 
not, either the dog, the cat, or the pig?"* Suppose 
some one to ask me, which I Chose to have, mutton, 
▼eal, or woodcock, I answer any one of them ; and 
not either of them. Doctor Blair has used any one 
where he ought to have used eitlier. "The two 
words are not altogether synonymous ; yet, in the 
present case, any one of them would have been suf- 
ficient." 

214. In concluding this Letter on the Syntax of 
Fronouns, I must observe, that I leave many of 
these ihdeterminate pronouns unnoticed in a parti- 
cular manner. To notice every one individually 
eould answer no purpose except that of swelling 
tiie size of a book; a thing which I most anxiously 
wish to avoid. ' 
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LETTER XVin. 

SYNTAX, AS R£LATIlfO TO ADJBCTIYEB. 

215. Bt this time, my dear James, you will 
ly want to be reminded of the nature of Adjei 
However, it may not be amiss for you to read 
attentively the whole of Letter VII. 

216. Adjectives, having no relative effect, 
taining no representative quality, have not ih( 
gerous power, possessed by pronouns, of thr< 
whole sentences into conmsion, and of perv 
or totally destroying the writer's meaning. F< 
reason, there is little to be said respecting the 
of Adjectives. 

217. When you make use of an adjective 
way of comparison, take care that there be 
gruity, or fitness, in the things or qualities eo 
ed. Do not say that a thing is deeper thai 
broad or long ^ or that a man is tdUer than 
wise or irich. Hume says, " The principles 
Reformation were deeper in the prince's mim 
to be easily eradicated,''^ This is no compan 
all. It is nonsense. 

218. When adjectives are used as nouna^ 
must, in all respects, be treated as nouns, 
guilty, the innocent, the rich, the poor, are : 
together." But we cannot say, " a guilty," : 
ing'to use the word guilty as a noun. 

219. If two or more Adjectives be used as 
cable to the same noun, there must be a conu 
eommas, to separate them : a^, "• a poor, un 
nate man ;" ualess and or or be made use ( 
then a comma or commas may be omitted : j 
lofty and large and excellent house." 

^0. Be rather sparing than liberal in the y 
Adjectives. One, which expresses your mej 
is better than two, which can, at best, do no 
than express it, while the additional one may 
aibly, do harm But, the ervor most coma 
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the uscof adjectives, is the endeavouring to strength- 
Qi the adjective by putting an adverb before it, and 
which adverb conveys the notion, that the quality 
or property expressed by the adjective admits of 
degrees : as, " very honest, extremely jiistP A man 
may be wiser tlian another wise man, an act may be 
more loicked than another wicked act ; but, a man 
cannot be more honest than another ; every man 
who is not honest must be dishonest ; and every act 
which is Tijot just must he tmjust, " Very right," 
and " very wrong," are very common expressions, 
but they are both incorrect. Some expressions may 
be more common than others ; but, that which mnot 
ri0'ht is wrong ; and that which is not wrong is 
rtfi^Af. There are here no intermediate degrees. 
We should laugh to hear a man say : " you are a 
little right, I am a good deal wrong ; that person is 
honest in a trifling degree; that act was too just." 
But, our ears are accustomed to the adverbs of ex-, 
aggeration. Some writers deal in these to a degree 
that tires the ear and offends the understanding. 
With Jhem, every thing is excessively^ or immense- 
ly, or extremely, or vastly, or surprisingly, or won- 
derfully, or abundantly, or the like. The notion of 
such writers is, that these words give strength to 
what they are saying. This is a great error. 
Strength must be found in the thought, or it will 
never be found in the words. Big-sounding words, 
without thoughts corresponding, are effort without 
effect. 

221. Care must be taken, too, not to use such ad- 
jectives as are improper to be applied to the nouns 
along with which they are used : " Good virtues : 
btid vices; painful tootli-iichs; pleasing pleosures.^^ 
These are staringly absurd ; but, amongst a select 
society of empty heads, " moderate Reform" has 
long been a fashionable expression : an expression 
which has been well criticised by asking the gen- 
tlemen who use it, how ihcy wouM like to obtain 
Tnoderaie justice in a court of law, or to meet with 
mcderate chastity in a wife ? 
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222. To secure yourself agamst ine risk of con 
mitting such errors, yon have only to take ci|ie 1 
ascertain the full meanmg of every vrord yc 
emplqy. 



LETTER XDC. 

SYNTAX, AS RELATINO TO VERB9. ' 

' 228. Let us, my dear James, get well throni 
this Letter ; and then we may, I think, safely sa 
that we know something of Grammar : a little moi 
I hope, than is known by the greater part of tho 
who call themselves Latin and Greek scholars, ai 
who dignify their having studied those languag 
with the name of " Liberal Edttcation." 

224. There can be no sentence, thei:e can be i 
sense in words, unless there be a verb, either e 
pressed or understood. Each of the other parts < 
speech may, alternately, be dispensed with ; buttl 
verb never can. The verb being, then, of so mx» 
importance, you will do well to read again, befo 
you proceed further, paragraphs 23, 24, 25, and S 
in Letter III, and the whole of Letter VIII. 

226. Well, then, we have now to see how ver 
are used in sentences, and how a misuse of them i 
fects the meaning of the writer. There must, y< 
will bear in mind, always be a verb expressed 
understood. One would think, that this was n 
the case in the direction written on a post letti 
To John Goldsmith, Esq. Hambledon, Hampshn 
But what do these words really mean ? Why, thi 
mean: " This letter is to be ddivered to John Gol 
smith, who is an Esquire, who lives at Hambledo 
which is in Hampshire." Thus, there are no le 
than five verbs, where we thought there was i 
verb at all. " Sir, I beg you to give me a bit i 
bread." The sentence^ which follows ttie tSfur, 
rc»nplete; but the Sir appears to stand wImO 
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without connexion. However, the fiill meaning is 
this : " I beg you, who are a Sir, to give me a bit 
of bread." " What, John 1" That is to say, " What 
is said by you, whose name is John ?" Again, in 
the date of a letter : *' Long Island, 25 March, 1818." 
That is, ^ I am now vyriting in Long Island ; this 
is the twenty-fifth day of March, and this month is 
in the one thousand eight hundred and eighteenth 
year of the Christian era." 

226. Now, if you take time to reflect a little on 
this matter, you will never be puzzled for a moment 
by those detached words, to suit which grammari- 
ans have invented vocative cases and cases absciute, 
and a gre^t many other appellations, with which 
they puzzle themselves, and confuse and bewilder 
and torment those who read their books. 

227. We almost always^ whether in speaking or in 
writing, leave out some of the words, which are ner 
cessary to ^full expression of our meaning. This 
leavii^r out is called th^ Ellipsis, Ellipsis is, in 
geometry, an oval figure ; and, the compasses, in 
9ie tracing of the line of this figure, do not take 
their full sweep all around, as in the tracing of a 
circle, but they make skips and leave out parts of 
the area, or surface, which parts would be included 
in the circle. Hence it is, that the skipping' over, 
or leaving out, in speaking or in writing, is called 
the Ellipsis ; without making use of which, we, as 
you will presently see, scarcely ever open our lips 
or move our pens. " He told me, that he had given 
John the gun, which the gunsmith brought the other 
night." That is : " He told to me, that he had given 
to John the gun, which the gunsmith brought to this 
place, or hither, on the other night." This would, 
you see, be very cumbrous and disagreeable ; and, 
therefore, seeing that the meaning is quite cf(^ 
without the words, marked by italics, we leave these 
words out. But, we may easily go too far in this 
elliptical way, and say: " He told me, he had given 
J(^ the gun, the gunsmith brought the other 
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night." This is leaving the sentence too bare, an 
making it to be, if not nonsense, hardly sense. 

228. Reserving some further remarks to be madi 
by-and-by, on the Ellipsis, I have now to desin 
tiiat, always, when you arc examining a sentener 
you will take into your view the words that are 2^ 
out. If you have any doubt as to the correctness c 
the sentence, fill it up by putting in the left-OD 
words, and, if there be an error, you will soon dis 
cover it. 

229. Keeping in mind these remarks on the sul 
ject of understood wordSy you will now listen atten 
tively to me, while I endeavour to explain to yo 
the manner in which verbs ought to be used in sen 
tences. 

230. The first thing is, to come at a clear undei 
standing with regard to the cases of nouns and pre 
nouns as connected, in use, with verbs and prepom 
tixms ; for, on this connexion, depends a great dea 
"Verbs govern, as it is called, nouns and pronouns 
that is to say, they sometimes cause, or make, noun 
or pronouns to be in a certain case. Nouns do nc 
vary their endings to denote different cases; bi 
pronotMs do ; as you have seen in Letter VI. Then 
fore, to illustrate this matter, I will take the pn 
noun personal of the third person singular, whic 
in the nominative case is he, possessive case Aw, ot 
jective case him, 

231. When a vian (it is the same with regard t 
any other person or thing) is the a<:tory or doery th 
man is in the nominative case, and the corresponc 
ing pronoun is, he : " He strikes." The same cas 
exists when the man is the receiver^ or endurer^ o 
an action : **' He is stricken." It is still the sam 
Cjase when the man is said to be in any state or coi 
dition : " He is unhappy." Indeed, there is no di: 
ference in these two latter instances ; for, " he i 
stricken," is no other than to say, that " he i^ in 
state, or condition, called stricken?^ Observe, to< 
that in these two latter instances, the he is foUowe 
by the verb to be: he is strickeO) he ia unhappy 
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and observe, moreover,, that whenever the verb to be 
la used; the receiver, or be-er, (if I may make a 
word,) is, and must be, in the nominative case. 
But, now, let me stop a little to guard you against 
apuz2le. I say, " the verb to fee;" but I do not 
mean those two words always. A¥hen I say the 
verb to he, I may mean, as in the above examples, 
is. This is the verb to he, in the third person sin- 
gular. " IwriteJ^ I should say, that here is the 
pronoun / and the verb to write ; that is to say, it is 
file verb to xorite in one of its forms. The to is the 
sign of the infinitive mode ; and the verb, in that 
state, is the root, or the foundation, from which all 
the different parts or forms proceed. Having guard- 
ed ourselves against this puzzler, let us come back 
to our nominative case. " Tlie actor, the doer, the 
receiver of an action, the he-er^ must always be in 
the nominative case ; and, it is called nominative 
case, because it is that state, or situation, or case, in 
which the person, or thing, is named without being 
pointed out as the object, or end, of any foregoing 
action or purpose : as, '^ Ae strikes ; he is stricken ; 
he is happy." This word nominative is not a good 
word ; acting and heing case, would be much bet- 
ter. This word, nominative, like most of the terms 
iised in teaching grammar, has been taken from the 
Latin. It is bad ; it is inadequate to its intended 
purpose; but, it is used; and if we understand its 
meaning, or, rather, what it is designed to mean, its 
intrinsic insufficiency is of no consequence. Thus, 
I hope, then, that we know what the nominative is. 
^ He writes ; he sings ; he is sipk ; he is well ; he 
)b smitten ; he is good ;" and so on, always with 
9k he. 

232. But (and now pay attention) if the ocfton 
ftass from the actor to a person or thinft acted 

Xn ; and if there be ho part of the verb to be, em- 
yed ; then the person or thing acted upon is in 
the objective case: as, '' he smites him; he strikes 
him ; he kills Aim." In thes^ instances we wish to 
show, not only an action thai ii oerfonxyoii «adk^3E!lft 

10 
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person who performs it, but also the person tipoi 
vjhom it is performed. Here, therefore, we state tb 
actor, the action, and /ne object ; and the person o 
thing which is the object is in the objective cam. 
The verb is said, in such instances, to govern fb 
noun or pronoun ; that is to say, to make it, or fare 
it, to 1)0 in the objective case ; and to make us w 
him. instead of he, 

233. However, I remember that I was very mne 
puzzled on account of these cases. I saw, that whe 
" Peter was smitten,^'' Peter was in the nominatk 
cdHp; but, that, when any person or thing ^ha 
smitten Peter," Peter was in the objective cam 
This puzzled me much ; and the loose and impa 
feet definitions of my grammar-book yielded men 
cle>v to a disentanglement. Reflection on the two 
jro>7. fur this apparent inconsistency soon tau^ 
me, however, that, in the first of these cases, Pete 
is merclj' named, or nominated, as the recover o 
an action ; and that, in the latter instance, Peter i 
mentioned as the object of the action of gome <Uhe 
person or thing, expressed or understood. I pel 
ceived, that, in the first instance, " Peter is niH 
ten,^^ I had a complete sense. I was informed tst 
the person who had received an action, and also a 
to what sort of action he had received. And, I pei 
ceived. that, in the second instance, ^^John hojs smti 
ten Pctnr,^^ there was an actor who took possessioi 
of the use of the verb, and made Peter the object c 
it ; and that this actor, John, now took to the n&mx 
native, and put Peter in the objective case. 

234. ITiis pvtezle was, however, hardly got ova 
when another presented itself: for, I conceived tfa 
notion, that Peter was in the nominative only hi 
canse no actor was mentioned at all in^the sentence 
but, I soon discovered this to be an error ; for I fonn 
that, " Peter is smitten by John,^^ still left Peter ii 
the nominative ; and that, if I used the pronomi, 
must say, " he is smitten by John ;" and not *' Aui 
is smitten by John." 

235. Upon thii p\izEile ! iwelt «l lot^^ time; ; 
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e week, at least For I was not content unless 
old reconcile every thing to reason; andj I 
I see no reason for this. Peter, in this last m- 
e, appeared to be the ol^ect^ and there was Uie 
, John. My ear, indeed, assured me, that it 
ight to say, " he is smitten by John ;" but my 
n doubted the information and assurances of 
ar. 

V, At last, the little insignificant word, bg^ at- 
id my attention. This word, in this place, is a 
mtion. Ah ! That is it ! prepositions govern 
9 and pronouns : that is to say, make them to 
the directive case I So that, John, who had 
led me so much, I found to be in the objective 

and, I found, that if I put him out, and put 
ronoun in his place, I must say, "Peter is smit- 
y him,'''* 

K Now, then, my dear Jsmies, do you clearly 
;stand this ? If you do not, have patience. 
, and think, and weigh well every part of what 
e here written : for, as you will immediately 
, clear understanding with regard to the caseB 
3 of the main inlets to a perfect knowledge of 
mar. 

J. Verbs, of which there must be one at least, 
«sed or understood, in every sentence, must 
! in person and ia number with the nouns or 
mns, which are the nomdnatives of the sen- 
; that is to say, the verbs must be of the same 
n and same number as the nominatives are. 
I frequently change their forms and endings 
ike themselves a^ree with their nominatives. 

necessary is it, then, to know what is, and 
is not, a nominative in a sentence ! Let us take 
ample. " John smite Peter." What are these 
s? John is a noun, third person, singular num- 
lominative case. Smite is a yerh, Jirst person^ 
lar number. Peter is a noun, third person, 
lar number, objective case. Therefore the 
ace is incorrect ; for the nominative, John^ is 
$ third person, and the verb is in tne Jirtti 
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while both ought to be in the mmie person. The 
sentence ougM to be, " Jolm smiles Peter ;" vuS^ 
not " John smite Peter." 

239. This is, to be sure, a very glaring error; bat 
still it is no more than an error, and is, m fact, » 
excusable as any other grammatical error. " TbB 
men lives in the country." Here, the verb, lives^ is 
in the sinarular number, and the noun, men^ which 
is the nominative, is in the plural number. " The 
men live in the country," it ought to be. These 
errors stare us in the face. But when the sentences 
become longer, and embrace several nominatives 
and verbs, we do not so readily perceive the erron 
that are committed. " The intention of the act of 
parliament, and not its several penalties, decide the 
character of the corrupt assembly by whom it 
was passed." Here the noun, penalties^ cornea sd 
near to tlie verb decide^ that the ear deceives the 
judgment. But, the noun, intention, is the nomina- 
tive to the verb, which, therefore, ought to he de- 
cideft. Let us take a sentence stiU more deceivmg. 
" Without the aid of a fraudulent paper money, the 
tyrants never could have performed any of those 
deeds, by which their safety have been endangered, 
and which fuive, at the same time, made them de- 
tested." Deeds, is the nominative to the last have 
and its principal verb : but safety is the nominative 
to the^r*^ have; and therefore, this first Jiave ought 
to have been has. You see, that the error arises 
from our having the plural noun deedsy in our eye 
and ear. Take aU the rest of the sentence away* 
and leave ^safety have been" standing by itself, ana 
then the error Is as ffagrant as ^^John smite Peter}'* 
Watch me, now, in the next sentence. " It must 
be observed, that land fell greatly in price as soon 
as the cheats began to draw in their paper mo- 
ney. In such cases the quantity and quality of the 
land is the same as it was before ; but, the price is 
reduced, all of a sudden, by a change in the value 
and power of the money, which becomes very dUt- 
ferent from what it was." Here are two complete 
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sea, which go very glihly off the tonsoe. 
There is nothing in them that offends the ear. The 
8nt is, indeed, correct ; but, the last is a mass of 
error. Quantity and quality, which are the nomi" 
native in the &rst member of the sentence, make^ 
together, a plural^ and should have been followed, 
after the word Utnd^ by are and not by is ; and the 
it y)€i8j which follows, should, of course, have been, 
tkev were. In the second member of the sentence, 
value and power are the nominative of becomes^ 
which, therefore, should have been become ^ and, 
then, again, there follows an it was instead oi they 
were. We are misled, in such cases, by the near- 
ness of the singular noun, which contes in between 
the nominatives and the verbs. We should not be 
likely to say, "quantity and quality is ; value and 
porwer becomesy But when a singular noun comes 
m hetween such nominatives and the verbs, we are 
^rery apt to be thinking of that noun, and to commit 
error. When we once begin, we keep on ; and. if 
(he sentence be long, we get together, at last, a nne 
eoUection of verbs and pronouns, making as com- 
plete nonsense as heart can wish. Judge Black- 
stone, in the 4th Book, Chapter 33, says, " The very 
wcheme and model of the acbninistration of common 
justice between party- and party, was ^itirely set- 
tle by this king ; and has continued nearly the 
same to this day." Administration of common jug- 
Hce was full upon the judge's ear : down ne clapped 
was jT and has naturally followed : and, thus, mv 
^ear son, in grammar as in moral conduct, one fault 
aJmost necessarily produces others. 

"240. Loo^, thereiore, at your nominative, before 
you put a verb upon paper ; for, you see, it may be 
one word^ or two or more words. But, observe, if 
there be two, or more singular nouns or pronouns, 
separated by or, which, you know, is a disjoining 
eonjunction ; then, the verb must be in the smgular ; 
as, '^ a soldier, or a sailor, who hcts served his coun- 
tiyiiuthfully, is fairly entitled to a pension ; but whs 

10* 
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will say, tliat a prostituted peer, a pimp, or a bof- 
foon, merits a similar provision from tbe public T 

241. It sometimes happens, that there are, in tbe 
nominative, two or more nouns, or pronouns and 
that they are in different numbers^ or in differefi 
persons : as, " Tne minister^ or the Borough- 
tyrants,"" These nouns cannot have the veib tv 
(igree with them both. Therefore, if it be the con- 
spiring of these wretches against the liberties of 
the. people, of which we have to speafc^ we cannot 
say, "The minister, or the Borough-tyrants con- 
tpire ;'' because the verb would then not agree m 
number with the noun, minister ; nor can we say, 
conspires ; because tlie verb woidd not agree with 
the noun, Borouglv-tyrants, Therefore, we must 
not write such sentences : we must say, *• The mi- 
nister conspires, or the borough-tyrants conspire 
against the liberties of the people.*^ Repetition vs^ 
sometimes, disagreeable to the ear ; but, it is better 
to repeat, be it ever so often, than to write bad gram- 
mar, which is only another term for nonsense. 

242. When nominatives are separated by nor^ the 
rule of or must be followed. ' " Neither man nor 
beast is safe in such weather ;" and not are safe. 
And, if nominatives of different numbers present 
themselves, we must not give them a verb which 
disagrees with either the one or the other. We 
must not say : " Neither the halter nm the bayonetv 
offi sufficient to prevent us from obtaining our 
rights." We must avoid th is bad grammai by using 
a different form of words : as, " We are tc Be pre- 
vented from obtaining our rights by neither the hal- 
ter nor the bayonets." And, why should we WM 
to write bad grammar, if we can express our mean- 
mg in good grammar ? 

243. If or or nor disjoin nouns and pronouns, of 
different persons, these nouns and pronouns, though 
they be all of the same number, cannot be the no- 
minative of one and the same verb. We cannot say, 
*^They or I am. in fault ; I, or they, or he, is the 
author of it ; George or I am thie penoiL'' Me* 
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ey Murray says, that we maynae these phrases; 
hat we have only to take care that the verb 
with that person, which is placed nearest to 
It, he says also, that it would be better to. avoid 
phrases by giving a different turn to (Mi words, 
iot like to leave any thing to chance or to dis- 
n, when we have a clear principle for our 
Fill up the sentences : and, you will see 
pretty work here is. " They am in fault, or 
in fault ; I is the author, or they is the author, 
is the author ; George am the person, or I cAn 
3rson.'' Mr. Murray gives a similar latitude 
the verbs used with a mixture of plurals and 
lars, as mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. 
ruth, J suspect, is, that Mr. Murray, observing 
Teat writers frequently committed these errors^ 
ht it prudent to give up the cause of grammar, 
r than seem to set himself against such formi- 
authority. But, if we follow this course, it 
tty clear, that we shall very soon be left with 
inciple and no rule of grammar, 
r. The nominative is frequently a noun of 
tjide: as, mob, parliament, ganff. Now, where 
i the case, the verb is used in tHe singular or in 
lural, upon precisely the same principles, that 
Tonouns are so used ; and, as these principles, 
tier with ample illustrations in the way of ex- 
3, have been given you in Letter XVII, para- 
i 181, 1 need say nothing more of the matter. 
just observe, however, that consistency, in the 
f the verb, in such cases, is the main thing to 
in view. We may say, " The gang of borough- 
ts is cruel :" or, that " the gang of borough- 
>ts are cruel f but if we go on to speak of their 
iously brutal ignorance, we must not say, "the 
of borough-tyrants is cruel, and are also no- 
isly as ignorant as brutes." We must use is 
th places, or are in both places. 
3. In looking for the nominative of a sentence, 
care that ihe relative pronoun be not a stum- 
block, for relatives have no chuiges to denote 
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number or person; and, thougk they may soma- 
times appear to be, of themselves, nominatives, they 
never can be such. '^ The men who are heie, the 
man who is here; the cocks that crow, the codL 
thsU cnno^" Now, if the relative be the nomina- 
tive, why do the verbs diange^ seeing Uiat here ii 
no change in the relative 7 No : the verb, in p1l^ 
suit of its nominative, nms through the relatives to 
come at their antecedents, men^ m<vn^ cocks^ code. 
Bishop Lowth says, however, that '^ the relative it 
the nominative when no other nominative comee 
between it and the verb ;" and Mr. Murray has very 
faithfully copied this erroneous observation. " Wtm 
is in the house? Who are in the house? Who 
strikes the iron ? Who strike the iron ? Who was in 
the street ? Who were in the street?" Now, herein^ 
in all these instances, no other nominative between 
the relative and the verb ; and yet the verb is con- 
tinually varying. Why does it vary ? Because it 
disregards the relative and goes and finds the ante- 
cedent, and accommodates its number to that ante- 
cedent. The antecedents are^ in these instances, 
understood : " What person is m the house ? What 
persons are in the house ? What person strikes the 
iron ? What persons strike the iron ? What person 
was in the street ? What persons were in the street?" 
The Bishop seems to have had a misgiving in his 
mind, when he gave this account of the nominative 
functions of the relative : for he adds, ** the rda- 
tive is of the same person as the antecedent : and 
the verb agrees with it accordingly." Oh, oh! 
But, the relative is always the same^ and is of cm§ 
and of every number and person. How, then, can 
the verb, when it makes its changes in number and 
person, be said to agree with the relative ? Disa- 
gree, indeed, with the relative the verb cannot, any 
more than it can with a preposition ; for the rela- 
tive has, like the preposition, no changes to denote 
cases ; but, the danger is, that, in certain instances, 
the relative may be taken fir a nominative^ without 
your looking ailer the antecedent, which is the reil 
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lominative, and thai, thus, not having the number 
ind person of the antecedent clearly in your mind, 
fou. may give to the verb a wrong number or per- 
Km. It is very seldom that those who lay down er- 
roneous rules furnish us with examples by Hie 
neans of which we are enabled to detect the error 
jf ^ese rules: yet, Mr. Murray has, in the present 
mse^ done this most amply. For, in another part 
of his book, he has these two examples : " I am the 
general, who give the orders to-day. I am the ge- 
neral, who gives the orders to-day." Here the an- 
tecedents, as well as the relatives, are precisely the 
same ; the order of the words is the same ; and yet 
the verbs are different. Why 7 Because, in the first 
example, the pronoun / is the nominative, and, in 
the second, the noun general. The first means, " /, 
who am the general here, give the orders to-day.'^ 
The second means, " The general, who gives the 
orders to-day, is I." Nothing can more clearly 
show, that the relative cannot be the nomin&tive, 
and that, to consider it as a nominative must lead 
to error and confusion. You will observe, there- 
fore, that, when I, in the etymology and syntax as 
relating to relative pronouns, speak of relatives as 
being in the nominative case, I mean, that they re- 
late to nouns or to personal pronouns, which are in 
that ca^e. The same observation applies to the 
other cases. 

246. "We are sometimes embarrassed to fin pre- 
cisely on the nominative, when a sort of addition 
is made to it by words expressing persons or things 
that accompany it : as, "The Tyrant, with the Spy, 
have brought Peter to the block." We hesitate to 
determine, whether the Tyrant alone, is the nomi- 
native, or whether the nominative includes the spy ; 
and, of course, we hesitate which to employ, the 
Hngntlar or the plural verb ; that is to say, has or 
have. Tlie meaning must be our guide. If we 
mean, that the act has been done by the Tyrant 
himself, and that the spy has been a mere involun- 
t€gry agent, then we ought to use the singular ; bnl 
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number or person; and, thougk the]^ may eome* 
times appear to be, of themselves, nominatives, they 
never can be such. " The men who are here, tlie 
man who is here; the cocks t?uU crow, the cock 
^kaU crotD^^^ Now, if the relative be the nomina- 
tive, why do the verbs dumge, seeing that here ii 
no change in the relative 7 No : the verb, in pur- 
suit of its nominative, nms through the relatives to 
come at their antecedents, men, 77?^in, cocks^ codL 
Bishop Lowth says, however, that " the relative it 
the nominative when no other nominative comef 
between it and the verb ;" and Mr. Murray has very 
faithfully copied this erroneous observation. *' IRb 
is in the house? Who are in the house? Who 
strikes the iron ? Who strike the iron ? Who was in 
the street ? Who were in the street?" Now, herein^ 
in all these instances, no other nominative between 
the relative and the verb ; and yet the verb is con- 
tinually varying. Why does it vary ? Because it 
disregards the relative and goes and finds the ante- 
cedent, and accommodates its number to that ante- 
cedent. The antecedents are^ in these instances, 
understood : " What person is m the house ? What 
persons are in the house ? What person strikes the 
iron ? What persons strike the iron ? What person 
was in the street ? What persons were in the street?" 
The Bishop seems to have had a misgiving in his 
mind, when he gave this account of the nominative 
functions of the relative : for h« adds, ** the r^ 
tive is of the same person as the antecedent : and 
the verb agrees with it accordingly." Oh, oh! 
But, the relative is always the samSy and is of anjf 
and of every number and person. How, then, can 
the verb, when it makes its changes in number and 
person, oe said to agree with the relative ? Disa- 
gree, indeed, with the relative the verb cannot, any 
more than it can with a preposition ; for the rela- 
tive has, like the preposition, no changes to denote 
cases : but, the danger is, that, in certain instances, 
the relative may be taken for a nomiruUive^ without 
your looking ailer the antecedent, which is the real 
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nominative, and thai, thus, not having the number 
and person of the antecedent clearly in your mind, 
jrou may give to the verb a wrong number or per- 
son. It is very seldom that those who lay down er- 
roneous rules furnish us with examples by the 
means of which we are enabled to detect the error 
of these rules: yet, Mr. Murray has, in the present 
case^ done this most amply. For, in another part 
of his book, he has these two examples : " I am the 
general, who give the orders to-day. I am the ge- 
neral, who gives the orders to-day." Here the an- 
tecedents, as well as the relatives, are precisely tiie 
same ; the order of the words is the same ; and yet 
the verbs are different. Why 7 Because, in the first 
example, the pronoun / is the nominative, and, in 
the second, the noun general. The first means, " /, 
who am the general here, give the orders to-day.'^ 
The second means, " The general, who gives the 
orders to-day, is I." Nothing can more clearly 
show, that the relative cannot be the nomin&tivcL 
and tnat, to consider it as a nominative must lead 
to error and confusion. You will observe, there- 
fore, that, when I, in the etymology and syntax as 
relating to relative pronouns, speak of relatives as 
being in the nominative case, I mean, that they re- 
late to nouns or to personal pronouns, which are in 
that ca^e. The same observation applies to the 
other cases. 

246. We are sometimes embarrassed to fix pre- 
cisely on the nominative, when a sort of addition 
is made to it by words expressing persons or things 
that accompany it : as, "The Tyrant, with the Spy, 
have brought Peter to the block." We hesitate to 
determine, whether the Tyrant sJone, is the nomi- 
native, or whether the nominative includes the spy ; 
and, of course, we hesitate which to employ, the 
singular or the plural verb ; that is to say, has or 
have. Tlie meaning must be our guide. If we 
mean, that the act has been done by the Tjrrant 
himself, and that the spy has been a mere invobm- 
toTf agent, then we ought to use the sin^sulAr \ hiul 
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if we believe, that the spy has been a co-operaior; 
an <i88ociate; w[i accomplice; then we must rm 
the plural of the verb. " The Tyrant, with hii 
Proclamation, has produced great oppression and 
flagrant violations of law." Uas^ by all means, in 
this case ; because the Proclamation is a mere in- 
strument. Give the sentence a turn : " The Ty- 
rant has produced great oppression and flagrant 
violations of the law with his Proclamation." Thie 
is good ; but, the Tyrant " has brought Peter to 
the block with the spy," is bad. It sounds badlj; 
and it is bad sense. It does not say what we mean 
it should say. " A leg of mutton, with turnips and 
carrots, is very good." If we mean to say, that a 
leg of mutton, when cooked with these vegetablei, 
is good, we must use is; but, if we be speaking of 
the goodness of a leg of mutton and these vegeta- 
bles, taken all together, we must use are. When 
with means along with^ together withy in compa/sa 
iDith, and the like, it is nearly the same as am; 
and then the plural verb must be used. " Zfe, with 
his bare hand, takes up hot iron." Not, " he with 
his bare hand, take up." " He, with his brothers 
are able to do much." Not " is able to do much." 
If the pronoun be used instead of brothers, it wiH 
be in the objective case : " He, with them, are afate 
to do much." But, this is no impediment to the in- 
cluding of the noun (represented by them) in the 
nominative. With, which is a preposition, takes 
the objective case after it ; but, if the persons, or 
things, represented by the words coming after the 
preposition, form part of the actors in a sentence, 
the understood nouns make part of the nomina- 
tives. " The bag, with the guineas and dollars in 
it, were stolen." For if we say was stolen, it is 
possible for us to mean, that the hag^ only was stolen. 
** Sobriety, with great industry and talent, enable t 
man to perform great deeds." And. not e^io^^ : 
for, sobriety alone would not enable a man to do 
great things. "The borough-tvranny, with the 
paper-money makers, h/xoe produced misery and 
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fltanration." And, not has; for we mean that the 
two have co-operated, ^^ Z^^ with discretion, do 
much ;" and not ^ does much ;^ for, we mean, on 
the contrary, that it does nothing. It is the mean- 
ing that must determine which of the numhers we 
ooght, in all such cases, to employ. 

S47. The verb to be sometimes comes between 
two nouns of different numbers. " The great evil 
19 the borough-debt." In this instance there is 
nothing to embarrass us ; because evil and borouffh- 
ddnt are both in the singular. But, '* the great evil 
is the tajpes,^ is not so clear of embarrassment. The 
embarrassment is the same, when there is a singu- 
lar noun on one side, and two or more singulars or 
plurals on the other side : as, '^ the curse of the 
oountnr is the profligacy, the rapacity, the corrup- 
tion of the law-makers, the base subserviency of the - 
administrators of the law, and the frauds of the 
makers of paper-money." Now, we mean, here, 
that these things constitute, or form, or make up, a 
eursc. We mean, that the curse consists of these 
things ; and if we said this, there would be no puz- 
zling. " The evil is the taxes." That is, the taxes 
constitute the evil ; but, we cannot sav, " the evil 
are the taxes ;" nor can we say, that " the curse are 
these things." Avoid, then, the use of the verb to 
be, in all such cases. Say, the curse of the country 
consists of, or arises from, or is produced by. Dr. 
Blair, in his 19th Lecture, says: ^ a feeble, a harsh, 
or an obscure style, are always /awZte." The or re- 
quired the singular verb is; out faidts rcquirc»Dl 
are. If he had put is 2Lad faulty, there would have 
beei^no doubt of his being correct. But as the sen- 
tence now stands, there is great room for doubt, and 
chat too, as to more than one point : for fault means 
defect, and a style, which is a whole, cannot well be 
called a defect, which means a want of goodness in 
apart. Feebleness, harshness, obscurity, hrefauUs. 
But, to call the style itself, to call the wJiole thirty a 
Jatut, is more than the Doctor meant The style 

lybe^M^^ andyetitmaynolYievLJb.'uiU. "x^ 
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Doctor's work is faulty ; but, surely, the work isn 
afaiUt! 

248. Lest you should be, in certdn instanec 
puzzled to find your nominative case, which, asyi 
must now see, constitutes the main spring and i 
gulator of every sentence, I will here point out 
you some instances,- wherein there is used, app 
rently, neither verb nor nominative. " In genet 
I dislike to drink wine." This in general is i 
more, in fact, than one toord. It means gen^roSL 
But, sometimes, there is a verb comes in; "gen 
rally speaidng." Thus : " The borough-tyranl 
generally 8pe(Scing^ are great fools as well as rogues 
That is to say, " when we speak generally ;" or, * 
tw are speaking generally ;" or, " when men, i 
people, speak generally." For observe, that the 
never can be a sentence without a verb, expreaa 
or understood, and that there never can be aye 
without a nominative case, expressed or unde 
stood. 

249. Sometimes not only two or more nouns, < 

gronouns, may be the nominative of a senteno 
ut many other words along with them may assi 
in making a nominative : as, " Pitt, Rose, Steel, ai 
their associates, giving to Walter a sum of the pu 
lie money, as a reward for libelling the sons of tl 
king, was extremely profligate and base." That 
to say, this act of Pitt and his associates was e 
tremely profligate and base. It is, when you con 
to inquire, the act which is the nominative, and i 
the other words only go to describe the origin ai 
end of the act. 

250. You must take care, that there be a non 
native, and that it be clearly expressed or imdi 
stood. " The Attorney General, Gibbs, whose m 
lignity induced him to be extremely violent, ai 
was listened to by the Judges." The first verb, t 
dttced, has a nominative, namely, the malign^ < 
the Attorney General, Gibbs : but the was has i 
nominative, either expressed or clearly understoa 
and, we caimot, therefore, teU^what or who it w 
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Aat was listened to: whether the malignity of 
Gibbs, or GiJbbs himself. It should have l^n, and 
«Jko, or, and he, was listened to ; and then we should 
have known, that it was Gibbs himself that was 
listened to. The omitting of the nominative, ^y/e 
hundred instances of which I .could draw from 
Judge Blackstone and Doctor Johnson, arises very 
often fVom a desire to avoid a repetition of the noun 
or pronoun; but, repetition is sdways to be prefer- 
red before obscurity. 

261. Now, my dear James, I hope that I have ex- 
plained to you sufficiently, not only what the nomi- 
native is, but what are its powers in every sentence: 
and that I have imprinted deeply on your mind tiie 
necessity of keeping the nominative constantly in 
your eye. For want of doing this. Judge Black- 
stone has, in Book lY, Chap. 17, committed some 
most ludicrous errors. ^ Our ancient Saxon laws 
nominally punish theft, with death, if above the 
value of twelvepence ; but the criminal was per- 
mitted to redeem his life by a pecuniary ransom : 
as among their German ancestors?'* What confu- 
sion is here ! Whose ancestors ? TVieirs. Who 
are they? Why the criminal, Tlieirs, if it relate 
to any thing, must relate to laws ; and then the laws 
have ancestors, Thdn, wh>ai is it that was to be of 
i^ve the value of twelvepence ? The death or the 
theft ? By, " if above the value of twelvepence," 
the Judge without doubt meant, ^^ if the thing stolen 
iipere above the value of twelvepence ;" but he says 
no such a thing ; and the meaning of the words is 
if the death were above the value of twelvepence 
The sentence should have stood thus : " Our an- 
cient Saxon laws nominally punish thefl with death, 
if the thing stolen were above the value of twelve- 
pence ; but the criminals were permitted to redeem 
meir lives by a pecuniary ransom ; as among their 
German ancestors." I could quote, from the same 
author, hundreds of examples of similar errors; but, 
were there only this one to be found in a work, 
which is composed of mstter.nrliieh wis tomI^ ^ 

11 
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the way of Lectnres, by a profeflBor of law to ib 
dents in the Unireraity of Oxford, even this ob 
ought to be sufficient to convince you of the in 
portance of attending to the precepts which I hn 
given you relative to this part of oar subject. 

252. As to the objective case^ it has nothing to d 
with verbs; because, a noun which is not in til 
nominative must be in the obfective; and beeani 
verbs do never vary their ending to make then 
selves a^ree with the objective. This case has bea 
sufficiently explained under the head of permma 
pronouns, which have endings to denote it. 

253. Tlie possessive case^ likewise, has nothinj 
to do with verbs, only you must take care that joi 
do not, in any instance, look upon it as a nomma 
tive. " The quality of the apples were good." No 
it must be was ; for qitaliiy is the nominative, an 
apples the possessiva " The want of leaminc 
talent^ and sense, are more visible in the two house 
of parliament, than in any other part of the nation.' 
Taicc care upon all such occasions. Such senteo 
ces are, as to grammatical construction, very de 
ceivlng. It should be, " is more visible ;" for wan 
is the nominative, and learning'^ talent, and senm 
are in the possessive. The want of learning^ an 
so on. 

254. You now know all about the person am 
number of verbs. You know the reasons upoi 
which are founded their variations with regard t 
these two circumstances. Look, now, at the cor^ 
gution in Letter VIII, paraofraph 98 ; and you wi 
see, that there remain the Times and Modes to b 
considered. 

255. Of Times there is veiy little to be said hen 
All the fanciful distinctions oi perfect^ present, mm 
past, and tnore perfect past, and numerous othen 
only tend to bewilder, confuse, and disgust th 
learner. There can be but three times, thcpresett 
the past, and the future ; and, for the expressm, 
of tlicse our language provides us with words an^ 
terminations the most suitable that can possibly b 
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nceived. In some languages, which contain no 
tie words such as our signs, loiU, sJiaUf may^ and 
< on, the verbs themselves change their form in 
der to express what we express by the help of 
ese signs. There are two past times in Frendt, 
r instance : I will give you an example in order 

eaqplain this matter. " The working men, every 
ly, ffave money to the tyrants, who, in return, 
Otoe the working men dungeons and axes." Now 
sre is our word gave, which is the passed time of 
le -verb to give. It is the same word, you see, in 
)th instances ; but you will see it different in the 
lench. '' Tous les jours les ouvriers donnoterU de 
urgent aux tyrans, qui, en retour, donrUrent auz 
nyriers des cachots et des haches." You see, that, 
L one place, our gave is translated by donnoient^ 
od, in the other place, by donnerent. One *o{ these 
I called in French, thejpo^^ imperfect^ and the other, 
le past nerfect. This distinction is necessary in 
le Frencn; but similar distinctions are wholly un- 
ecessary in English. 

266. In the Latin language, the verbs change 
lieir endings so as to include in the verbs themselves 
rliat we express by our auxiliary verb to hone* 
Uid they have as many changes, or different end- 
ags, as are required to express all those various cir- 
nmstances of time that we express by loork^ work- 
df shall work, may toork, might iDork, have worked^ 
iod tDorked, shall have tcorked, may have workedy 
flight have worked ; and so on. It is, therefore, 
leoessary for the Latins to have distinct appellations 
suit these various circumstances of time, or states 
ti an action ; but, such distinction of appellations 
ttD be of no use to us, whose verbs never vary their 
fidings, to express time, except the single variation 
irom the present to the past ; for, even as to the 
uiure, the signs answer our purpose. In our com- 
Nnmd times, that is to say, such as, I Jtave worked^ 
here is the verb to have, which becomes had, or 
tkaU havey and so on. 

2B7. Why, then, should we perplex oundws 



with a multitude of artificial distinetkms, which om- 
not, by any possibility, be of any use in, practice 1 
Tliese distinctions have been introduced from thii 
cause : those who have written English Gramnun^ 
have been taught Latin ; and, either unable to divest 
themselves of their lieUin rules, or unwilling to 
treat uith simplicity that which, if made somewlnt 
of a mystery, would make them appear more leanh 
ed than the* mass of the people, they have endea- 
voured to make our simple language turn and twist 
itself so as to become as complex in its principles af 
the Latin language is. 

258. There are, however, some few remarks to 
be made with regard to the times of verba ; but, be- 
fore I make them, I must speak of the participlei. 
Just cast your eye again on Letter YIII, paragraphs 
97 and 102. Look also at the conjugations of the 
verbs, to work^ to have^ and to be, in that same let- 
ter. These participles, you see, with the help of to 
have and to oe, form our compound times, I need 
not tell you that I was working; means the same as 
I worked, only that the former supposes that some- 
thing else was going on at the same time, or that 
something happened at the time I was working, or 
that, at least, there is some circumstance of action 
or of existence cjoUaieral itnth my workinff ; as, ** I 
was working when he cxime: I was n'c^ while I was 
workin£r : it rained while I was working : skescM 
ed while I was working." I need not tell you the 
use of do and did ; I need not say, that / do work 
is the same as / work, only the former expresses the 
action more positively, and adds some degree of 
force to the assertion ; and that did loork is the same 
as worked, only the former is, in the past time^ of 
the same use as do is in the present. I need not 
dwell here on the uses of will, shall, may, might, 
should, wordd, can, could, and must : which uses, 
various as they are, are as well known to us all as 
the uses of our teeth and our noses ; and to misap- 
ply which words argues, not only a deficiency in the 
reasoning faculties, but almost a deficiency in ht 
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■Cinctive diseriminaticm. I will not, my dear James, 
in imitation of the learned doctors, pester you witli 
a philological examination into the origin and pro> 
perties of words, with regard to the use of which, if 
Yon were to commit an error in conversation, your 
brother Richard, who is four years old, would in- 
•tently put you right. Of all these little words I 
have said quite enough before ; but when the verlM 
to have and to be are used as auxiliaries to princir 
pal verbsj and. especially when the sentences are 
Mmg, errors oi great consequence may be commit- 
ted ; and, therefore, against these it will be proper 
to guardVou. 

259. Time is so plain a matter ; it must be so 
well known to us, whether it be the present, the 
paMj or the future, that we mean to express, that 
we shall hardly say ''we toorA:," when we are 
speaking of our having vxnJced last year. But voa 
oaTe seen, in Letter XVI, paragrapn 171, (look at 
it again,) that Doctor Blair could make a mistake 
in describing the time of an action. Doctor Blair 
makes use of, it had " been better omitted." Mean- 
ing, that it ^ would have been better to omit it." This 
ia a sheer vulgarism, like, " I had as lief be killed 
as enslaved." Which ought to be, ''I would as 
lief." But, the most common error is, the using 
of Hie verb to have with the passive participle, when 
the past time, simply, or the infinitive, of the veib, 
OQgnt to be used. '' Mr. Speaker, I expected, from 
the former language, and positive promises, of the 
Noble Lord and the Right Honourable the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, to have seen the Bank paying 
in gold and silver." This is House-of-Commons 
language. Avoid it as you would avoid all the rest 
of Uieir doings. I expected to see to be sure, and 
not have seen, because the have seen carries your 
ad of seeing hack beyond the period, within whichy 
it is suppofMed to have been expected to take place. 
^ I expected to have ploughed my land last Momr 
day.^ That is to say, '' llost Monday was in the 
act of expecting to have ploughed my lascyi b^oaa 

11* 
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thai day?^ But, this is not what the writer mesm 
He means tii say, that, last Monday, or before thi( 
day. he was in the act of expecting to 'plough hii 
land on that day. " I called on him and wished U 
have submitted my manuscript to him." Five hun- 
dred of such errors are to be found in Dr. Gold- 
smith's works. ''I wished, thert^ and there^ fl) 
suhrnit my manuscript to him." I wished to do 
something there, and did not then wish that I had 
done something before. 

260. When you use the active participle^ take 
care that the times be attended to, and that you do 
not, by misapplication, make confusion and non- 
sense. '* I had not the pleasure of hearing his sen- 
timents, when I wrote that letter." It should be of 
having- heard : because the hearing must be sup- 
posed to have been wanted previous to the act of 
writing. This word want^^ and the word wanting^ 
are frequently misused. ''All that was toanting 
was honesty." It shoulc^ be wanted, " The Bank 
is weighed in the balance and found wanting," and 
not wanted. Found to be wanting^ or in want: in 
want of money to pay its notes. 

261. I will not fatigue your memory with more 
examples relating to the times of verbs. Consider 
well what you mean ; what you wish to say. Ex- 
amine well into the true meaning of your words ; 
and vou will never make a mistake as to the times. 
" / thought to have heard the Noble Lord produce 
something like proof." No ! my dear James will 
never fall into the use of such senseless gabble ! 
You would think oi hearing something ; you wouM 
think of to hear not to have heard. You would he 
waiting to Aear, and not like these men, be waiting 
to have heard, " / should have liked to have been in- 
formed of the amount of the Exchequer Bills." A 
phraseology like this can be becoming only in those 
HouscH, where it v/xva proposed to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the nation bv setting the labcurers to dig 
holes one day and fill tnem up the next. 

260. It Is erroneous to cotkround the ^^tud Hm$ 
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wilh the passive particifde of the verh. But, now, 
before I speak of this very commou error, let us 
see a little more about the jxirticiples. You have 
86^ in Letter VIII., what the participles are : you 
have seen, that working' is the active participle, and 
worked the passive participle. We shall spe^k fuUy 
of the active by-and-by. The passive participle 
and the verb to be, or some part of that verb, make 
what is caUed the passive verb. ' This is not a verb 
which, in its origin, differs from an active verb, in 
like manner as a neuter verb differs from an active 
verb. To sleep is neuter in its origin, and must, in 
all its parts, be neuter; but every active verb maiy 
become a passive verb. The passive verb is, in fact, 
that state of an active verb whigh expresses^ as we 
have seen above, the action as being received, or 
endured ; and it is called passive, because the re- 
ceiver or endurer of the action is passive ; that is to 
say, does nothing. *' John smites ; John is smit- 
<en." Thus then, the passive verb is no other than 
the passive participle, used along with some part of 
the verb to be. 

263. Now, then, let us see a specimen of the errors, 
of which I spoke at the beginning of the last para- 
graph. When the verb is regular, there can be no 
error of this sort ; because the past time and pas- 
sive participle c^e written in the same manner : as 
** John worked ; John is tporftcd" But, when the 
▼erb is irregtdar, and when the past time and the 
mssive participle are written in a manner diflerent 
from each other, there is room for error, and error 
is often committed : " John smote ; John is smote.^ 
This is gross. It offends the ear ; but when a com- 
pany, consisting of men who have been enabled, 
Dy the favour of the late William Pitt, to plunder 
and insult the people, meet under the name of a Pitt 
Club, to celebrate the birth-day of that corrupt and 
cruel minister, those who publish accounts of their 
festivities, always tell us, that such and such toasts 
were drank ; instead of drunk. I drank at my din- 
il^rto-day; but themilkandwater^whifikldbraMiK 
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were drunk bu me. In the lists of irregular veriis^ in 
Letter VIII, the dtflerences between the past timei 
and the passive participles are all clearly shown. 
Yon oftc»i hear people say, and see them writ& 
^ We have spoke; it 100^ spoke in my hearing f* 
bnt, ^ we have came; vxie cud,^^ are jnst as correct 

264. Done is the passive psurticiple of to do^ and 
it is very often misused. This done is frequenftf 
a very great offender against Grammar. TodaU 
the €Ki of doing. We often see people write : " I 
did not speak, yesterday, so well as I wished to have 
done?^ Now, what is meant by the writer ? He 
means to say, that he did not speak so well as he 
then wished, or was wishing, to speak. Therefore^ 
the sentence should be : '' I did not speak yesterday 
so well as I wish^to (2o." That is to say, ''so 
well as I wished to do it ;" that is to say, to do^ or 
to perform, the act of speaking, 

265. Take great care not to be too free in your 
nse of the verb to do'in any of its times or modes. 
It is a nice little handy word, and, like our oppress- 
ed tY, it is made use of very often, when the writer 
is at a loss for what to put down. 7\) c2o is to atty 
and, therefore, it never can, in any of its parts, mr^ 
ply the place of a neuter verb. Yet, to employ it 
for this purpose is very common. Dr. Blair, in his 
28d Lecture, says: ''It is somewhat unfortunate, 
that this Number of the Spectator did not end^ as 
it might very well have done^ with the former hexoor 
tiful period." That is to say, " done lY." And, then, 
we ask: done what? Not the act of ending: be- 
cause, in this case, there is no action at all. 'Hie 
verb means to com^ to an end ; to cease ; not to go 
any further. This same verb to end is, sometimes, 
an active verb: ''I end my sentence;" and then the 
verb to do may supply its place ; as, '' I have not end- 
ed my sentence so well as I might have done ;^ that 
is, done it ; that is, done, or performed, the act if 
ending. But the I^umber of the Spectator was no 
actor ; it was expected to perform nothing: it was, 
by the Doctor, wished to n&ve ceased to yiooeed. 
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•*Did not end, as it very well might have ended^ . . .*• 
This would have been correct; but the Doctor 
wished to avoid the repetition, and thus he fell into 
bad grammar; .'' Mr. Speaker, I do not feel so weD 
satisfied as I should have done, if the Right Honout- 
Me Gentleman had explained the matter more 
fnlly." You constantly hear talk like this amongst 
those whom the Boroughs make law-givers. To 
fed satisfied is, when the satisfaction is to arise from 
conviction produced by fact or reasoning, a sense- 
less expression ; and, to supply its place, when it is, 
as in this case, a neuter verb, by to do, is as sense- 
less. Done wluit ? Done the act of feeling 7 "I 
do not feel so well satisfied as I should have done. 
or executed, or performed, the act of feeling ."' 
What incomprehensible words ! Very becoming 
in the creatures of corruption, but ridiculous in any 
other persons in the world. 

266. But do not misunderstand me. Do not con- 
found do and did, as parts of a principal verb, with 
the same words, as parts of an auxiliary. Read 
again Letter VIII, paragraph 111. Do and did, as 
luipers, are used with neuter as well as with active 
▼erhs ; for here it is not their business to supply the 
f^ace of other verbs, but merely to add strength to 
affirmations and negations, or to mark time : as, 
" The sentence does end ; I do feel easy." But done^ 
which is the passive participle of the active verb to 
do, can never be used as an auxiliary. The want 
of making this distinction has led to the very com- 
mon error, of which I spoke in the last paragraph, 
and against which I am very. desirous to guara 
you. 

267. In sentences, which are negative or interro- 
gdiive, do and did express time : as, " You do not 
sleep ; did you not feel ?" But they do not here 
supply the place of other verbs: they merely help; 
^d their assistance is useful only as to the circum- 
stance of time ; for we may say : " you sleep not ; 
fdt you not ?" And ii^ in answer to this question, 
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Isay, ''Id«dL''theword/ee{i8iiiiderstood: ^^lUd 

26a Well, then, I think, that as far as relates to 
the active verb, the passive verb, and the passive 
participle, enough has now been said. You have 
seen, too, something of the difference between the 
ftinctions of the active verb and those of the neu' 
ter; but, there are a few remarks to be made with 
re^urd to the latter. A neuter verb cannot have a 
noun or pronoun in the objective case inimediatdy 
after it : for though we say, '' I dream a dream^ 
it is understood that my mmd has been engaged in 
a dream. '^ I live a good ft/e," means, that I am 
living in a good manner. '^ iiodlk my horse about," 
means, that I lead^ or conduct my horse in the pace 
called a walk. Nor, caii a neuter verb become poB- 
sive ; because a passive verb is no other than a verb 
describing an action received, or endvred, " The 
Noble Earl, on returning to town, found that the 
Noble Countess ^oas eloped with his Grace." I read 
this very sentence in an English newspaper not long 
ago. It should be had doped^; for was elopM, 
means that somebody had eloped the Countess ; it 
means, that she had received, or endured, from some 
actor, the act of eloping, whereas, she is the actress, 
and the act is confined to herself. The verb is caU- 
ed neuter because the action does not pass over to 
anything. There are verbs which are inactive: 
such as to sit, to sleep, to exist. These are sdso 
neuter verbs, of course. But, inactivity is not ne- 
cessary to the making of a verb neuter. It is suffi- 
cient, for this purpose, that the action do not paw 
from the actor to any object. 

269. In the instance just mentioned, the error is 
flagrant : " Was doped^'^ is what few persons would 
put down in writing : yet, any body might do it 
upon the authority cf Dr, Johnson : for he says, in 
his Dictionary, that to elope is an active verb, 
though, he says that it is synonymous with to run 
away, which, in the same Dictionary, he says is a 
neuter verb. However, let those who prefer Doctor 
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Johiuson's authority to the dictates of reason and 
common sense, say, that ^'his Grace dcmed the 
Counters ;^^ and, that, "accordingly the Coontefls 
tecw dopedJ^ 

270. The danger of error, in cases of this kind, 
arises from the circumstance of there heing many 
Tert)s, which are active in one sense and neuter in 
another. The verb to endure, for instance, when 
it means to support, to sustain, is active : aa,^^ I en- 
dure pcdn?^ But, when it means to last, to conti- 
nue^ It is neuter : as, ^' The earth endures from age 
to age." In the first sense we can say, the pain is 
endured : but, in the last we cannot say the earth is 
endured from age to age. We say, indeed, I am 
fallen ; the colt is grown, the trees are rotten, tfie 
stone is crumbled, the post is mouldered, the pitcher 
is cracked ; thoush to grow, to rot, to crumble, to 
moulder, to crack, are, all of them, neiUer verbs. 
But it is clearly imderstood here, that we mean, 
that the colt is in a grown or augmented state; 
that the trees are in a rotten state ; and so on ; and, 
it is equally clear that we could not mean, that the 
Countess was in an eloped state. " The noble Earl 
found that the Ck>untess was gone?^ This is cor> 
rect, though ^o gx> is a neuter verb. But, gone, in 
this sense, is not the participle of the verb to go; it 
is merely an adjective, meaning absent. If we put 
any word after it, which gives it a verbal significa- 
tion, it becomes erroneous. '' He found that the 

^Countess was gone out of the hMise?^ That is to 
say, was absent out oj the hotbse ; and this is non- 
sense. It must, in this case, be, ^'He found, that the ^ 
Countess ?iad gone out of the house.^^ 

271. Much more might be said upon this part of 
my subject ; many niceties might be stated and dis- 
cussed; but, I have said quite enough on it to 
answer every useful purpose. Here, as every where 
else, take time to think. There is a reason for ihe 
right use of every word. Have your meaning clear 
in your mind ; know the meanifig of all the words 
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yon employ ; and, then, 3roQ wiU seldom commit 
errors. 

272. There remains to be noticed the nse of the 
active participle, and then we shall have a few. and 
only a few, words to say upon the subject oi the 
Modes of verbs. As to tfie active participle, para- 
graph 97, in Letter VIIL will have told yon nearly 
all that is necessary. We know well that / am 
vxn-king, means that / vxrrk, and so on. There is 
great nicety in distinguishing the circumstances 
which call for the use of the one from those which 
call for the use of the other ; but, like many other 
things, though very difficult to explain by words, 
these circumstances are perfectly well understood, 
and scrupulously attended to, by even the most 
illiterate persons. The active participle is, you 
know, sometimes a noun in its functions : as,- '* work- 
ing' is good for our health." Here it is the nonuHo- 
tive case to the verb is. Sometimes it is an adjective, 
as, ^' the working people." As a noun it may be in 
any of the three cases : as, " working is good ; the 
advantage of working; ; I like workin^.^ It may 
be in the singular, or in the plural : " The workifi 
of the mines; the workings of corruption." Oif 
course it requires articles and prepositixms as nomis 
require them. More need not be said about it : and, 
indeed, mj chief purpose in mentioning the active 
participle m this place is to remind yon, that it may 
be a nominative case in a sentence. 

273. The Modes have been explained in Letter 
VIII. paragraphs 92, 93, 94, 95, and 96. Read thoee 
paragraphs again. The infinitive m<)de ha& in 
almost all respects, the powers of a noun. " To 
ioork is good for our health." Here it is the nomi- 
native of the sentence. *' To eat, to drink, and to 
sleep, are necessary." It cannot become a plural; 
but it may be, and frequently is, in the objective 
case ; as, '^ / want to eat." The to is, in some few 
cases, omitted, when the infinitive is in the objective 
case ; as, " / dare write," But " I dare to write," 
is Just as neat, and more proper. The to is omitted 
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l>y the use of the Ellipsts; as, "I like to shoot, 
hunt, and eonrse." But care must be taken not to 
teftve out the to, if you thereby make the weaning 
doubtful. Repetition is, sometimes, disagreeable, 
and tends to enfeeble language; but, it is alwajrs 
preferable to obscurity. 

274. If you cast your eye once more on the con- 
fug-ation of the verb to work in Letter VIH, you 
will see that I have there set down the three other 
Modes with all their persons, numbers, and times. 
The Imperative Mode I despatched very quietly by 
a single ^hort paragraph ; and, indeed, in treating 
of the other two Modes, the Indicative and the Sub- 
junctive, there is nothing to do but to point out the 
trifling variations that our verbs undergo, in order 
to make them suit their forms to the differences of 
Mode, The indicative Mode is that manner of 
unng the verb which is applied when we are speak- 
ing of an action without any other action being at 
aJl connected with it so as to make the one a condi- 
tion or consequence of the other. " He works every 
day ; he rides out ;" and so on. But, there may be 
a condition or a consequence dependent on this 
working and riding ; and, in that case, these verbs 
must be in the subjunctive mode ; because the action 
they express depends on something else, going be- 
fore, or coming after. "If he work every day, he 
shau be paid every day; if he ride out, he will not 
be at home by supper-time." The s is dropped at the 
end of the verbs here ; and the true cause is this, 
that there is a sign understood. If filled up, thp 
sentence would stand thus: " if he sJundd work; if 
he shotdd ride out." So that, after all, the verb has, 
m reality, wo change of termination to denote what 
is caUea mode. And all the Aiss, which Gramma- 
rians have made about the potential modes, and 
other ffuiciful distinctions of the kind, only serve to 
puzzle and perplex the learner. 

275. Verbs in general, and, indeed, all the veriiis, 
except the verb to be, have dways the same form 
in the preseni time if the indicaii^e and in i&A of 
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the subjunctwe^ in all the penoafl, save the 
and third persona singular. Thus we sa; 
present of the indicative, / work^ loe workj ^ 
they work; and, in the subjunctive, the san 
we say, in the former, thou vorkest^ he 
while, in the subjunctive, we say, thou i 
work ; that is to say, thou mayest work^ oi 
est, or shoiddest (and so on) work ; and 
work, or might, or should; as the sense 
quire. Therefore, as to all verbs, except 1 
to 6e, it is ord'j in these two pereone tliat ai 
can happen to render any distinction of n 
oessary. But, the verb to be has more of a 
than any other verb. AU other verbs I 
same form in their indicative present tin 
their infuutive mode, with the trifling exce 
the et and « added to the second and third 
singular : as, to have, to write, to work, to 
have, I write, I work, I run. But, the vei 
becomes in its present time of the indicatii 
thou art, he is, we are, you are, they are 
are great changes. Therefore, as the subj 
in aU its persons, takes the infinitive of t 
without any change at all, the verb to be 
the use of this mode most clearly ; for, inst 
am, thou art, he is, we are, the subjunc 
quires, I be, thou be, he be, we be : that is t 
may be, or might be ; and so on. Look no' 
conjugation of the verb to be, in Letter YI] 
graph 117 ; and then come back to me. 

276. You see, then, that ^s important v 
verb to be, has a form, in some of its pers 
propriated to the subjunctive mode. This \\ 
ter of consequence. Distinctions, without di£ 
in the things distinguished, are fanciful, and, 
useless. Here is a real difference ; a pract 
serence; a difference in the form of the 
Here is ^past time of the subjunctive ; a p; 
distinguished, in some of its persons, by a c 
manner of spelling, or writing, the word. 
if I were ; if he were : and not if I was, if ] 
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In the case of other verbs, the past of the indicative 
is the same as the past of the subjunctive ; that is to 
ny, the verb is written in the same letters ; but in 
tbe case of the verb to 6e, it is otherwise. If I 
worlud, if I smote, if I had. Here the verbs are tiie 
same as in I worked, 1 smote, I had; but in the case 
of the verb to be, we must say, in the past of the in- 
dktttiye, I 100^, and in that of the subjunctive, If 
I werg . 

277. The question, then, is this : What are the 
cases, in which we ought to use the subjunctive 
form? Bishop Lowth, and on his authority, Mr. 
lindley Murray, have said', that some conjunctions 
have a g'ovemmeTfit of vcitMS ; that is to say, make 
them or force them to be in the subjunctive mode. 
And then these gentlemen mention particularly the 
conjunctions, i^ though, unless, and, some others. 
Bnt (and these gentlemen allow it) the verbs which 
follow these conjunctions are not always in the 
subjunctive mode ; and the using of that mode must 
depend, not upon the conjunction, but upon tht« 
sense of the whole sentence. How, then, can the 
conjunctions govern the verb ? It is the sense, the 
meaning of the whole sentence, which must govern ; 
and of this you will presently see clear proof. '' ^ 
ri be dark, do not come home. If eating is neces- 
sary to man, he ought not to be a glutton." In the 
ant of these sentences, the matter expressed by the 
vierb may be or m4iy not be. There exists an uneer-- 
Udnty on the subject And, if the sentence were 
filled up, it would stand thus : " If it should be dark 
do not come home." But, in the second sentence 
there exists no such uncertainty. We know, and 
all the world knows, that eating is 'necessary to 
man. We could not fill up the sentence with 
ehouid. And, therefore^ we make use of t^. Thna^ 
then, the conjunction if, which, you see, is employ- 
ed in both cases, has nothing at all to do with the 
government of ^e verb. It is the sense which 
governs. 

278. Thereisagreat necessity for care aa to tlubi 
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matter : for, the meaning of what we write is Tiary 
much affected, when we make use of the modes in- 
diflcrimiaately. hei us take an instance. " Thongk 
her chastity be right and becoming, it gives her no 
claim to praise ; because she would be criminal, if 
she vjere not chaste." Now, by employing thesuS- 
junctive in the first member of the sentence, ve 
leave it uncertain whether it be right or not for her 
to be chaste ; and, by employing it, in the second, 
we express a doM as to the fact of her ehasti^. 
We mean neither of these ; and, therefore, notwith- 
standing here are a though and anj^ hoth the verbs 
ought to be in the indicative. '' Tnough her chas- 
tity is right and becoming, it gives her no claim to 
praise ; because, she would be criminal, if she w(u 
not chaste." Fill up with the signs. *^ llioughher 
chastity may be right ; if she should not be chaste f 
and, then, you see, at once, what a diflference there 
is in the meaning. ^ 

279. The subjunctive is necessarily always used 
where a sign is left out : as, " Take care, that he 
come to-morrow, that you be ready to receive him, 
that he be well received, and that all thing's be duly 
prepared for his entertainment." Fill up with the 
sighs, and you will see the reason for what yon 
write. 

280. The verb to be is sometimes used thus: 
" Were he rich, I should not like him the better. 
Were it not dark, I would go." That is to say, tf 
he were; if it were. " It were a jest indeed, to con- 
sider a set of seat-sellers and seat-buyers as a lawfiil 
legislative body. It were to violate every principle 
of morality to consider honesty as a virtue, when 
not to be honest is a crime which the law punishes." 
The it stands for a great deal here. " Ridiculous, 
indeed, would the state of our minds be, if it wen 
such as to ex}iibit a set of seat-sellers and seat-buyers 
as a lawful legislative body." I mention these in- 
stances, because they^ appear unaccountable : and, I 
never like to slur thmgs over. Those expressions^ 
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he using of which we cannot give a reaton^ 
t not to be used at all. 

I. As to instances, in which authors have ykh 
the principles of Grammar^ with respect to flie 
>f the modes, I could easily fill a book much 
r than this with instances of this kind from 
e Blackstone and Doctor Johnson. One only 
suffice. I take it from the Jud^s first Book. 
erefore, if the king purchases lands of the urn- 
9f gavel-Kind, where all the sons inherit equai- 
ret, upon the king's demise, his eldest son shall 
ied to these lands alone.''^ Here is fine confti- 
not to sa^ something inclining towards high 
>n ; for. if the king's son be to inherit these 
r alone, tie, of course, is not to inherit thecroum. 
it is the verb purchases, with which we have 
> at present. Now, it is notorious, that the 
does not purchase lands in gavel-kind, nor any 
* lands ; whereas, from the form of the verb, It 
ken for granted, that he does it. It should 
been: '' If the king purchase lands ;" that it 
Y, \l[ he were to purehctse, or if he should pur- 
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I, Thus, my dear James, have I gone through 
lat appeared to me of importance, relating to 
I. Every part of the Letter ought to be care- 
read, and its meaning ought to be well weig^- 
. your mind ; but, always recollect, that, in the 
I of verbs, that which requires your first and 
earnest care, is the aseertiuning of the nond- 
)e of the sentence ; for out of every hundred 
miatical errors, fiill fifty, I believe, are commil^ 
jr want of due attention as to this matter. 

13» 
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LETTER XX. 
■nrrAZy ab rbultotg to adverbs, PBBPonnoNa^ j 

OOHJUMCTIONS. 

383. AffTER what has been said, m^ dear Jam 
on the subject of the verb, there remains little to 
added. The Advert. Prepositions, and Conju 
tions, are all words wnich never wiry their enain^ 
Their uses have been sufficiently illustrated in i 
letters on the Syntax of Nouns, Pronouns, a 
Verbs. In a letter, which is yet to come, a 
which will contain specimens of false gramm 
the misuse of many words, belonging to these 
ferior parts of speech, will be noticed ; but, it woi 
be a waste of your time to detain you by an elal 
rale account of that which it is, by this time, ban 
possible fbr you not to understand. 

284. Some grammarians have ^ven lists of \ 
verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. For wl 
reason I know not, seeing that they have not 
tempted to give lists of the words of other parts 
speech. These lists must be defective, and, the 
fore, worse than no lists. To find out the meani 
of single words, the Dictionary is the place. 1 
business of grammar is to show the connexion ] 
tween words, and the manner of using words p: 
perly. The sole cause of this dwelling upon thi 
parts of speech appears to me to have b^n a notii 
that they would seem to be neglected, unless a c 
tain number of pages of the book were allotted 
each. To be sure each of them is a part of spee 
as completely as the little finger is a part of 1 
body ; but, few persons will think, that, because 
descant very frequently, and at great length, up 
the qualities of the head and heart, we ought to 
the same with regard to tlic qualities of the lit 

&5. 1 omitted in the letter on verbs, to not 
the use of the word thing ; and I am not sorry m 
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I did, because, by my noticing it in this concluding 
paragraph, the matter may make a deeper impres- 
sion on your mind. Thing is, of course, a noun, 
A. pen is a thing, and every animal, or creature, 
animate or inanimate, is a thing. We apply it to 
the representing of every creature in the umverse, 
except to men, women, and children ; and a crea- 
ture is that which has been created, be it living, 
like a Aor^e, or dead, like dirt, or stones. The use 
of the word thing as far as this goes, is plainly re- 
concilable to reason ; but, " to get drunk is a beast- 
ly ihing.^^ Here is neither human being, irrational 
animal, nor inanimate creature. Here is merely an 
action. Well, then, this action is the thing ; for, 
as YOU have seen in Letter XIX, paragraph 273, a 
vero in the infinitive mode, has, in almost sdl re- 
spects, the functions and powers of a noun. " It 
was a most atrocious thing to uphold the Bank of 
England in refusing to give gold for its promissory 
notes, and to compel the nation to submit to the 
wrong that it sustained from that refusal." The 
meaning is, that tlic whole of these measures, or 
transactions, constituted a most atrocious deed or 
thing. 



LETTER XXI. 

flTBCIMEIf S OF FALSE GRAMMAR, TAKEN FROM THE WRI- 
TINGS OF DOCTOR JOHNSON AND FROM THOSE OF DOC- 
TOR WATTS. 

Mt Dear James, 

The chief object of this Letter is to prove to 
yoa the necessity of dsing great care and caution in 
the construction of your sentences. When you see 
writers like Doctor Johnson and Doctor Watts com- 
mitting grammatical errors, and, in some instances, 
msJLlng their words amount to nonsense, or, at least, 
miking their meaning doubtful : when you see this 
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in the author of a ^rnunmar and of a dictionary of 
the English Language, and in the author of a woii 
on the subject of Logic ; and when you are in- 
formed that these were two of the most learned men 
that England ever produced, you cannot fail to be 
convinced, that constant care and caution are neces- 
sary to prevent you from committing not only simi- 
lar, but much greater, errors. 

Another object, in the producing of these speci- 
mens, is to convince you, that a knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek languages does not prevent men 
from writing bad English. Those languages are, 
by impostors and their dupes, called, '' the learned 
languages ;^' and those who have paid for havinff 
studied them, are said to have received a " liberal 
education." These appellations are false^ and, of 
course, they lead to false conclusions. Leamin/ff 
as a noun, means knowled/fe^ and learned means 
knowing'^ or possessed of knowledge. Learning is, 
then, to be acquired by ajnception ; and, it is shown 
in jmlfrwentj in reasonings and in the various 
modes of employing it. What, then, can learning 
have to do with any particular tongue? Goto 
grammar, for instance, Avritten in Welsh, or in the 
language of the Chipcwaw savages, is more leeamed 
than bjwl grammar writtenin Greek. The learning 
is in the mind, and not on the tongue: learning 
consists of ideas, and not of the noise that is made 
by the mouth. If, for instance, the Reports, drawn 
up by the House of Commons, and which are com- 
positions discovering, in every sentence, ignorance 
the most profound, were written in Latin, should 
we then call them leamedTl Should we say that 
the mere change of the words from one tongue into 
another, made that learned which was before un- 
learned ? As well may we say, that a falsehood 
written in English would have been truth if written 
in Latin ; and as well may we say, that a certain 
handwriting is a learned handwriting, or that cer- 
tain sorts of ink and paper, are learrwd ink and pa* 
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per, as that a language, or tongue, is a learned lan- 
gua£;e, or tongue. 

The cause of the use of this false appellation, 
" learned languages," is this, that those who teach 
them in England have, in consequence of their 
teach in£^, very large estates in house and land, 
which are public property, but which are now used 
for the sole benefit of those teachers, who are, in 
general, the relations or dependants of the Aristo- 
cracy. In order to give a colour of reasonableness 
to this species of appropriation, the languages taught 
l^ the possessors are called " the learned lan- 
guages;" and which appellation is, at the same 
time, intended to cause the mass of the peopfe to 
believe, that the professors and learners of these 
languages are, in point of wisdom, far superior to 
other men ; ana to establish the opinion, that all 
but themselves are unlearned persons. In short, 
the appellation, like many others, is a trick which 
fraud nas furnished for the purpose of guarding the 
snug possessors of the property against the conse- 
quences of the people's understanding the matter. 

It is curious enough, that this appellation of 
" learned languages" is confined to the English na- 
tion, and the American, which inherits it from the 
English. Neitfier in France, in Spain, in Italy, nor 
in Germany, is this false and absurd appellation in 
use. The same motives have not existed in those 
countries. There the monks and other priests have 
inherited fVom the founders. They had not any 
occasion to resort to this species of imposition. 
But, in England, the thing required to be glossed 
over. There was something or other required in 
that country as an apology for taking many millions 
a year from the public to keep men to do no appa- 
rently useful thing. 

Seeing themselves unable to maintain the position, 
that the Latin and Greek are more " learned lan- 
guages^ than others, the impostors and their dupes 
tell us, that this is not what they mean. They mean, 
theytny, not that those languages are, in them- 
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gdv€8, more learned than others ; but that, to pos- 
sess a knowledge of them is a proof that the pos- 
sessor is a loarned man. To be sure, they do 
not olTor us any argument in support of this asser- 
tion ; while it would be easy to show, that the ?*- 
sertion must, in every case, be false. But let it suf- 
fice, for this time, that we show, that the possession 
of the knowledge of those languages, does not pre- 
vent men from committing numerous granunatical 
errors when they write in their native language. 

I have for this purpose, fixed upon the writings 
of Doctor Johnson and of Doctor Watts ; because, 
besides its being well known, that they were deeply 
skilloa in Latin and Greek, it would be difficult to 
find two men with more real learning. I take also 
the two works, for which they are, respectively, the 
most celebrated : the Rambler of Doctor Johnson, 
and the Logic of Doctor Watts, lliese are works 
of very great learning. Tlie Rambler, though its 
general tendency is to spread a gloom over life and 
to damp all enterprise, private as well as public, 
displays a vast fund of know^lcdge in the science 
of morals ; and the Logic, though the religious z^ 
of its pious, sincere, and benevolent author, has led 
him into the very great error of taking his exampleH 
of self-evident propositions from amongst those, 
many of which, great numbers of men think not to 
be self-evident, is a work wherein profound learning 
is conveyed in a style the most simple and in a 
manner the most pleasing. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that the Logic was not revised with great care, 
and, as to the Rambler, the biographer of its author 
tells us, that the Doctor made six thousand correc- 
tions and alterations before the work was printed 
in volumes. 

The Rambler is in Numbers; therefore at the end 
of each extract from it, I shall put the letter R. and 
the Number, The Logic is divided into Parts and 
Chapters, At the end of each ' extract from it, I 
shall put L. ; and then add the Part and Chapier. 
I shall range the ejt-^*u*ts under the names of te 
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Farts of Speech, to which the erroneous words re~ 
spectively belong. 

ARTICLES. 

'^ I invited her to spend a day in viewing a seat 
and gardens?^ — R. No, 34. 

"• For all our speculative acquaintance with things 
should be made subservient to our better conduct 
in the civil and religious life." — L. Introduction. 

The indefinite Article, a, cannot, you know, be 
put before a j)lural noun. We cannot say a gar- 
dens J but, this is, in fact, said in the above extract 
ft should have been " a seat and its gardens." " Cvril 
and religious life^^ are general and indefi^ite in the 
second extract. The article, therefore, was unne- 
cessary, and is improperly used. Look back at the 
use of Articles, Letter IV. 

NOUNS. 

'' Among the innumerable historical authors who 
fill every nation with accounts of their ancestors. 
or undertake to transmit to futurity the events oi 
tlieir own time, the greater part, when fashion and 
novelty have ceased to recommefSd them, are of no 
other use than cJuronological memorials^ which ne- 
cessity may sometimes require to be consulted.'' — 
R. No. 122. 

This is all confusion. Wfuute ancestors ? The 
nation^s ancestors are meant ; but, the author*s are 
expressed. The two theirs and the them clearly 
apply to the same nmm» How easily all this con- 
fusion would have been avoided by considering the 
nation as a singular, and saying its ancestors ! In 
tha latter part of the sentence, the authors are call- 
ed chrondogicai memorials ; and though we ma}* 
in some cases, use the word author for authofis 
vjork; yet, in a case like this, where we are speak- 
ing of the authors as actors^ we cannot take such a 
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** Each of these classes of the human race has 
desires, fears, and conversation, peculiar to itself, 
cares which another cannot feel, and pleasures which 
he cannot partake." — R. No. 160. 

The noun of multitude, classes, heing preceded 
by each, has the pronoun, itscff, properly put aftei 
it ; but the he does not correspond with these. It 
should have been it. With regard to these two ex- 
tracts, see paragraph 181. 

'^ His great ambition was to shoot flying, add he, 
therefore, spent whole days in the woods, pursuing 
ganie, which, before he was near enough to see 
them^ his approach frighted away." — R. No. 66. 

Game is not a noun of multitiule, like Mc^, or 
House of Commons, There are different games or 
jMstimr^ ? but, this word, as applied to the describ- 
mg of wild animals, has no pliu^; and, Uierefore, 
cannot have a plural pronoun to stand for it. 

" The obvious duties of piety towards God and 
love towards man, with the ffovemments of all our 
inclinations and passions." — L. Part 4. 

This plural is so clearly wrong, that I need not 
show why it is wrong. 

" And by thi^ 7nean they will better judge what 
to choose." — L. Part 4. 

Mean, as a noun, is never used in the singvlax. 
It, like some other words, has broken loose from all 
principle and rule. By universal acquiescence, it i« 
become always a plural, whether used with singu- 
lar or plural pronouns and articles, or not. Doctoi 
Watts, in other instances, says this means. 

^' Having delayed to buy a coach myself, till ] 
should have the lady's opinion, for whose use it waf 
intended."--R. No. 34. 

We know that whose relates to lady, aocordiiw tc 
the Doctor's meaning ; but grammatically, it &» 
not It relates to opinion. It should have been ^tiic 
opinion of the Umy, for whose use." See ^fiitu 
of Nouna, Letter XVL) p«x^s;ra^ Yl^ veA YtV. 
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PRONOUNS. 

*' Had the opinion of my censurers been nnani- 
mous, it might have overset my resolutions ; but 
since I find them at variance with each other, I can, 
without scruple, neglect them^ and follow my own 
imagination."— R. No. 23. 

You see, the Doctor hasj in the last member of 
the sentence, the censurers m his eye, and he forgets 
his nominative, opinion. It is the opinion that was 
not unanimous, and not the censurers who were 
not unanimous; for they were unanimous in cen- 
suring. 

^ They that frequent the chambers of the sick, 
will generally find the sharpest pains and most 
stubborn maladies, among them whom confidence 
in the force of nature formerly betrayed to negli- 
gence or irregularity; and that superfluity of 
strength, which was at once their boast and their 
snare, has often, in the end, no other effect, than 
that it continues them long in impotence and an- 
guish."— R. No. 38. 

The They and the first them ought to be those; 
the to ought to be into. The two theirs and the last 
them are not absolutely faulty, but they do not 
clearly enough relate to their antecedent. 

^Metissa brought with her an old maid, recom- 
mended by her mother, who taught her all the arts of 
domestic management, and was, on every occasion, 
her chief agent and directress. TVi^ soon invent- 
ed one reason or other to quarrel with all my ser- 
vants, and either prevailed on me to turn them away, 
or treated them so ill, that they left me of themselves, 
and always supplied their pj^lces with some brought 
ftom my wife's family."--R. No. 35. 

Here is perfect confusion and pell-mell ; whidi of 
the two, the dd maid at the mother, was it that 
tanght the arts oi domestic maii^e«i«ii\i'\ KsAl 
wbich of the two was taught, Melissa ot ^Qckfc ^M. 
moHf^ « Th^ soon inveuted.^ ^W\tf> «l^€I^^ 

18 
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Are tliere two, or all the three 1 And, who sup- 
plied the places of the servants ? The meaning of 
the words clearly is, that the servants themseUet 
supplied the places. It is very rarely that we meet 
with so had a sentence as this. 

" I shall not trouble you with a history of tiw 
stratagoms practised upon my judgment, or the al- 
lurements tried upon my heart, which, if you have, 
in imy part of your life, been acquainted with rurai 
politicks, you will easily conceive. Their arts 
have no great variety, they think nothing worth 
their cure but money." — R. No. 35. 

"Their arts;" but tr/io»e arts ? There is no an- 
tecedrnt, except " rriral politics ;" and thus, all this 
last sentence is perfect nonsense. 

" But the fear of not being approved as just 
copiers of human manners, is not the most impcHt- 
ant concern that an author of this sort ought to 
have before /«*w." — R. No. 4. 

An author cannot be said to fear not to be ap- 
proved as just copiers. The word author ought to 
have been in the plural, and him ought to have 
been tliem. 

" The wit, whose vivacity condemns slower 
tongues to silence ; the scholar, whose knowledge 
allow^s no man to think Ae instructs himJ" — ^R 
No. 188. 

Wliich of the two is allowed ? The scholar^ or 
tbe no man 7 Which of the two does he relate to ? 
Which of the two does the him relate to ? By a 
little reflection we may come at the Doctor's mean- 
in^T ; but, if we may stop to discover the grammati- 
cal meaning of an author's words, how are we to 
imbibe the science which he would teach us? 

" Tlie state of the possessor of humble virtues, to 
the affecter of great excellences, is that of a small 
cottage of stone, to the palace raised with ice by the 
empress of Russia: it was, for a time, splendid and 
luminous, but the firat sun^vsifc TafeWad vt to no- 
/Aija^."— R.No.21. 
fPhtcA, instead of it, vroxa^YvsCTexMAa ^^cM&'^aX 
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which is now dubious ; for it may relate to cottage 
as well as to palace ; or it may relate to state. 

" The hve of retirement has, in all ages, adhered 
closely to those mifids, which have been most enlarg- 
<3d by knowledge, or elevated by genius. Those 
who ei^joyed every thing generally supposed to 
confer happiness, have been forced to seek it m the 
shades of privacy." — R. No. 7. 

To seek what ? The love of retirement, or every 
thing 7 The doctor means happiness, but his worus 
do not mean it. 

'' Yet there is a certain race of men, that make it 
their duty to hinder the reception of every work 
of learning or genius, tsiho -stand as sentinels in the 
avenues of fame, and value themselves upon giving 
ignorance and envy the first notice of a prey,^^ — 
K. No. 3. 

That, or trAo, may, as we have seen, be the rela- 
tive of a noun, which is the name of a rational being 
or beings ; but both cannot be used, as applicable 
to the smme noun in the same sentence. Nor is ^ a 
prey,^^ proper. Prey has no plural. It is like^o^ 
meat, grease, garbage, and many other words oi 
that description. 

^ For, among all the animals, upon which nature 
has impressed deformity and horror, there was none 
whom he durst not encounter rather than a beetle." — 
R. No. 126. 

Here are whom and which used as the relatives to 
the same noun; and, besides, we know, that whom 
can, in no case, be a relative to irrational crcaturea, 
and, in this case, the author is speaking of such 
creatures only. ^ Borrofi^^ is not a thing that can 
be impressed upon another thins so as to be seen. 
Horror is a f eking of the mind; for, though we 
say, ^Horror was visible on his countenance,^^ we 
clearly mean, that the outward signs of horror were 
▼itflble. We cannot see horror as we can cfefcyr* 
mity. It ahovM have been ^d^ormiti; «Xk^ tude- 
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duals, upon uihich tbe attention ought to be rooA 
eniployed." — R. No. 4. 

The antecedent belongs to raiumat beings, and 
therefore, the which should have been wJiom. 

" This determination led me to Mctissa, the daugb 
tcr of Chrysophilus, vjhose person was at least with 
out deformity."— R. No. 85. 

The person of which of the two 7 Not of the ok 
Papa, to be sure ; and yet this is what the word 
mean. 

" To persuade thsm who are entering the woiU 
that all are equally vicious, is not to awaken judg 
ment"— R. No. 119. 

Those persons, who are entering the world, am 
not any particidar persons of whom we have alrei 
dy been speaking. We cannot say, them persons 
and therefore, this sentence is incorrect. 

^ Of tliese pretenders it is fit to distinguish ihoi 
who endeavour to deceive from them who aredc 
ceived."— R. No. 189. 

" I have, therefore, given a place to what ma; 
not be useless to them whose chief ambition is ti 
please." — R. No. 34. 

The thems in these two sentences should b 
those. But them who are deceived has another soi 
of error attached to it, for the who, remember, is na 
of itself, a nomincUive, The antecedent, as yo 
have seen, must be taken into view. This antec( 
dent, must be, the persons, understood ; and then n 
have tJiem persons are deceived. 

'iRcason, as to the power and principles of it, i 
the common gift of God to man." — L. Introductioi 

The it may relate to poioer as well as to reasoi 
Therefore, it would have been better to say, " Ret 
son as to its power and principles ;" for if cieamee 
is always necessary, how necessary must it be i 
the teaching of Logic ! 

^ All the prudence that any man exerts in h 
common concerns of '\ife."*^--li.\TA.To^xM!^:Y5»cv^ 

An^ man means, here, t\ie a«wvB ^a mea xu \ 
meral, and the coaceraa TUftWtt,^^ «»R«ro» ^ 
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Hum to men in general ; and therefore, the article 
tAtf should have been used instead of the pronoun 
km. 

'^ It gives pain to the mind and memory, and ex- 
po0es the unskilful hearer to mingle the ^superior 
aad inferior particulars together ; it leads them into 
m thick wood instead of open day-light, and places 
ihem in a labyrinth instead of a plain path." — L. 
Pkot 4. Chap. 2. 

The grammar is clearly bad ; and the rhetoric 
IB not quite free from fault. Labyrinth is the op- 
posite of plain path^ but open day-li^ht is not the 
opposite of a tMck wood. Open plavn would have 
been better than* open day4ight; for open day- 
li|^t may exist along with a thick wood. 

VERBS. 

'^ There are many things which we every day 
flee others unable to perform, and, perhaps, have 
even miscarried ourselves in attempting ; and yel 
can hardly aUGno to be difficult."— R. No. 122. 

This sentence has in it one of the greatest of 
faults. The nominative case of can atUm is not 
dear to us. This is a manner too elliptical, " We 
can hardly allow them,'*^ is what was meant. > 

*^ A man's eagerness to do that good., to which he 
is not called, will betray him into crimes." — R. 
No.& 

The man is not called to the good, but to do the 
good. It is not my business, at this time, to criti- 
eise the opinions of Doctor Johnson ; but I cannot 
refrain from just remarking upon this sentence, 
that it -dontains the sum total (k passive obedience 
and nonrresistance. It condemns all disinterested 
zeal, and every thing worthy of the name of patri- 
oiiam. 

" We are not compelled to toil IhiowL^Yi \vaii % 
folio to be convinced, hs t the anthoT Yv^a broke\^ 
mmuw,"'^B. No. 1. . - ., 
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"The mmcs, when they sung before the thm 
of Jupiter."— R. No. 3. 

In the first of these, the passive time is hm 
where the passive participle ought to ba^e bef 
used ; and in the second, the passive participle 
used in place of the passive time. Broken ai 
sanff were the proper words. 

^ My purpose was, after ten months more spei 
in commerce, to Tuive vnthdravm my wealth to 
safer country." — R. No. 120. 

The purpose was present, and therefore it ir 
Ms purpose to withdrano his wealth. 

" A man may, by great attention, persuade othci 
that he r^ly has the <]|ualities that he presumes 
boast ; but, the hour wiU come when he should e 
ert them, and then whatever he enjoyed, m. praise,] 
must suffer in reproach,^ — R. No. 20. 

Here is a complete confounding of times. Instes 
of should, it should be, ought to ; and instead of e 
joyed^ it should be, mny have enjoyed. The sense 
bad too ; for, how can a man suffer in reproa 
ibhai he has enjoyed in praise? 

" He had taught himself to think riches more i 
Inable than nature designed them., and to expc 
from them "— R. No. 120. 

''I couM prudently adventure an inseparaH 
vfdonJ^ — ^R. No. 119. 

** I propose to endeavour the entertainment of ii 
countrymen." — R. No. 1. 

" He may, by attending the remarks, which eve 
paper will produce." — ^R. No. 1. 

Ir each of these four sentences^ a neuter rerb 1 
the powers of an acthe verb given t» it. ** I 
signed them to be; adventure on; endeavour 
entertain ; attending to." To design m thin^ is 
draw it ; to attend a thing is to wait on it. No Cf 
occurs to me at present wherein adventure a 
endeavour can be active verbs ; but, at any ra 
Hiej ouglit not to \va.ve «iBBam»^ ^v6 «icX\N^ <^fB 

'^-/'iwitf wof condemned utaTTwtfiiXft ««»! 
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eidier by indigence or deformity, nor pasted the 
fltriier part of life wiihoot the flattery of courtship." 

—R. No. ua 

The verb cannot change from a neuter to an o^ 
five without a repetition of the nomincUive. It should 
have been, nor aid I pass; or, nor passed /. 

'^ AifTHEA was content to call a coach, and crossed 
the brook."— R. No. 34. 

It should be, '* she crossed the brook." 

^ He will be welcomed with ardour, unless he cfe- 
strofs those recommendations by his faults." — ^R. 
No. 160. 

^ ff he thinks his own judgment not sufficient 
enlightened, he may rectify his opinions." — vL 
No. 1. 

** ^hejinds^ with all his industry, and all his ar- 
tifices, that he cannot deserve regard, or cannot ob- 
tain it, he may let the design fall." — R. No. 1. 

The subjunctive mode ought to be used in all 
these three sentences. In the first, the meaning is, 
" unless he shmdd destrojr." In the two last, the 
Doctor is speaking of his own undertaking ; and, 
he means, ^ the author, if he should think, if he 
should find ; may then rectify his opinions ; may 
then let fall his design," He therefore should have 
written, "if he thir3c^ if he^nd." 

" Follow solid argument wherever it lecds you." 
— L.Ptart3. 

Wherever it mce^ lead you, or shall lead you, 
is meant : and, therefore, the subjunctive mode was • 
necessary. It should have been : " wherever III 
leadyoxkP 

^ »9e, therefore, tha^ your general definitions, or 
descriptions, are as accurate as the nature of the 
thin^ will bear : see that your general divisions and 
difl^butions he just and exact : see that your axipms 
he sufficiently evident: see that your principles he 
well drawn." — L. Part 4. i 

All these members are correct, except thi^ ^x^ 
where the verb is put into the indicatw^ xaoAft^Hst- 
Miead of the etdtfuncHve. AH tYie iotn Ylv«^ ^^^ 
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same turn : thevare all in the same mode, or ma- 
ner : they should, therefore, all have had the ycrt 
in the same form. They all required the subjuno- 
tive form. 

PARTldlPLEa 

" Or, it is the drawing a conclvdon, which WM 
before either unknown, or dark." — L. IntroductioD. 

It should be, "the drawing o^ a conclusion;" for, 
in this case, the active participle becomes a fiowL 

The act of drawing is meant, and clearly unde^ 
stood : and we cannot say^ " the act drawing' a con- 
clusion." When the article comes before, then 
must be the preposition after the participle. To 
omit the preposition in such cases is an error very 
common, and, therefore, I have noticed the error in 
this instance, in order to put you on your guard. 

ADVERBS. 

" For thoughts are only criminal, when they an 
first chosen^ and then voluntarily continued"— B. 
No. a 

The station, or place, of the adverb, is a great 
matter. The Doctor does not mean here, that 
which his words mean. He means, that "thoughti 
are criminal, only when they are first chosen and 
then voluntarily continued." As ihe words stand, 
. they mean, that " thoughts are nothing- dse^ or 
nothing more, than criminal," in the case supposed. 
But, here are other words not very properly used. 
I should like to be informed hftw a thought can be 
chosen; how that id possible ; and also, how we can 
continue a thought, or how we can discontinue a 
thought, at our toiU. The science here is so verv 
profound that we cannot see the bottom of it. Swift 
says, " whatever is dark is deep. Stir a puddle, and 
it is deeper than a well." Doctor Johnson deals too 
much in this kind of pTotvmdivtY. 

"I have heard fcow some cac\\M»\i«Nfe\s«eii\»iar 
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fled with claret and a suppiBr, and others laid asleep 
with the soft notes of flattery.**— R. No. 1. 

How means the manner in which. As, ^ Jiow do 
you do ?" That is, " in whcU manner do you carry 
yourself on." But, the Doctor tells us here, in other 
wordd, the precise manner in which the critics were 
pacifiied. The haw^ therefore, should haye heen 
thai, 

'* I hope not much to tire those whom I shall not 
happen to please." — R. No. 1. 

He did not mean that he did not much TtopCy hut 
that he hoped not to tire much, ^ I hope 1 shall 
not much tire those whom I may not happen to 
please." This was what he meant ; hut he aoes not 
say it. 

^ And it is a good judgment alone can dictate 
how far to proceed in i^ and when to stop." — L. 
Part 4. 

Doctor Watts is speakinff here of writing. In 
such a case an adverb, like now far, expressive of 
longitudinal space, introduces a rhetorical fig^ire ; 
for the plain meaning is, that judgment will dictate 
how much to write on it, and not how far to proceed 
in it. The figure, however, is very proper, and 
much better than the literal words. But, when » 
figure is begun, it should be carried on throughout, 
^ich is not the case here ; for the Doctor begins 
with a figure of longitudinal space, and ends with a 
figure of time. It should have been, " where to stop." 
C&, " How long to proceed in it and when to stop." 
To tell a man how far he is to go into the Western 
Countries of America, and when he is to stop, is a 
very different thing from telling him how far he is 
to go, and where he is to stop. I have dwelt, thus, 
on this distinction, for the purpose of putting you 
on the watch, and guarding you against confound- 
ing figures. The less you use them the better, tDl 
you understand more about them. 

* fn searching out matters of /act m W\!v«&'^^s^ 
or in distant places, in which case mowil efcloence 
m sa&cient, and moral Tcertavnlty \b tYve xfttMiaX ^3m^ 
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can be attained, here we derive a greater assurance 
of the tnith of it hy A number of persons, or multi- 
tude of circumstances concurring to bear witneuto 
tf ."— L. Part 3. 

The adverb, here, is wholly unnecessary, and it 
docs harm. But what shall we say of the of U 
and the to it ? What is the antecedent of the it 7 
Is matters of fact the antecedent ? Then them, and 
not it, should have beoi the pronoun. Is emaenu 
the antecedent? Then we have circumstanoei 
bearing witness to evidence ! Is certainty the ante- 
cedent ? Then we have the truth of certainty I 
Mind, my dear James, this sentence is taken firom 
a treatise on Logic ! How necessary is it, then, fiv 
you to be carcfiS in the use of this powerful littk 
word, it! 

PREPOSITIONS. 

^ And, as this practice is a commodious subject 
of raillery to the gay, and of declamation to the se- 
rious, it has been ridiculed " — R. No. 123. 

With the gay ; for, to the gay, means, that the 
raillery is addressed to the gay, which was not the 
author's meaning. 

" When I was deliberating to what new qualifica- 
lions I should aspire." — R. No. 123. 

With reffard to, it ought to have been ; for we 
cannot deliberate a thing, nor to a thing, 

" If I am not commended for the beauty of my 
workH, I may hope to be pardoned for their bre- 
vity. "—R. No. 1. 

We may commend him for the beauty of hif 
works ; and we may jmrdon him for their brevity, 
if we deem the brevity a fault ; but, this is not 
what he means. He means, that, at any rate, he 
shall have the merit of brevity ; " If I am not com- 
mended for the beauty of ray works, I may hope 
to be pardoned on account o/their brevity." This 
was what the Doctor meant.*, \>\i\. \Xv»^Q>d\ftL\«s^ 
marred a little the antithesis: \\N»o\ii^\i»N«;\s»aiAr 
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Ued a little the balance of that see-^aw^ in which 
Dr. Johnson so much delighted, and which, falling 
into the hands of novel-writers and of Members of 
Parliament, has, by moving miencumbered with any 
of the Doctor's reason or sense, lulled so many 
thousands asleep ! Doctor Johnson created a race 
li writers and speakers. "Mr. Speaker, that the 
itate of the nation is very critical, all men must al- 
low : but, that it is wholly desperate, few men will 
believe." When you hear, or see a sentence like 
tbis^ be sure that the person who speaks, or writes 
it, has been reading Dr. Johnson or some of his 
imitators. ^But, observe, these imitators go no fur- 
ther than the frame of the sentences. They, in 
general, take special care not to imitate the Doctor 
in knowledge and reasoning. 

I have now lying on the table before me forty- 
eight errors in the use, or omission, of Prepositions, 
by Doctor Watts. I will notice but two of them ; 
the first is an error of commission, the second, of 
omission. 

" When we would prove the importance of any 
scriptural doctrine, or duty, the multitude of texts, 
wherein it is repeated and incuUxUed upon the 
reader, seems naturally to instruct us, that it is a 
matter of greater importance than other things 
which are but slightly or singly mentioned in the 
Bible."— L. Part 3. 

The words repeated and incidcated both apply to 
upon ; but we cannot repeat a thing upon a reader, 
and the words, here used, mean this. When seve- 
ral verbs, or participles, are joined together by a 
copulative conjunction, care must be taken that the 
act described by each verb, or participle, be such as 
can be performed by the agent, and, performed too, 
in the manner, or for the purpose, or on the object, 
designated by the other words of the sentence. 

The other instance of error in the use of the 
Proposition occurs in the very first aeatentem^^ 
treatise on Logic, 
''Logic is the ait of using Tewwn^wSiXXsvcjwa^sv- 
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qniries after tnifhy and the communication of il 
others." — L. Introduction. 

The meaning of the words is this : that " Log 
is the art of using reason well in our inquiries ail 
truth, and is also the communication of it to othen 
To be sure we do understand that it means^ (t 
" Logic is the art of using reason well, in our mqi 
ries after truth, and in the communication of it 
others ;" but, surely, in a case like this, no r^c 
for doubt or for hesitation ought to have been Ic 
Nor is " Using reason welP^ a well chosen phim 
It may mean treating it well : not ilUtreating 
*' Using reason properly^ or employing reason wel 
would have been better. For, observe, Doctor W« 
is here giving a d^nition of the thing of which '. 
was about to treat ; and he is speaking to perso 
unacquainted with that thing; for as to those t 
quainted with it, no definition was wanted. Clei 
ness, every where desirable, was here absolutely i 
eessary. 

CONJUNCTIONa 

'< As, notwithstanding all that wit, or malice, 
pride, or prudence, will be able to suggest, men a 
women must, at last, pass their lives together, 
have never, therefore^ thought those writers fHea 
to human happiness, who endeavour to excite 
either sex a general contempt or suspicion of 1 
other."— R. No. 149. 

The as is unnecessary ; or the therefore is urn 
eessary. 

'< But the happy historian has no other labc 
than of gathering what tradition pours down heii 
him."— R. No. 122. 

" Some have advanced without due attention 

the consequences of this notion, that certain virti 

have their corresponding faults, and therefore^ to a 

Mbit either apart is U> deV\B\fi tcoitcL v'^^^'^xVilT 

B.No,4. 

^Bui if the powei ol «i«biiv>» ,^ ««^ «^^^ 
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take possession of the memory by a kind of Tk^- 
lence, care ought to be taken, that, when the choice ^ 
is unrestrained, the best examples only should be 
exhibited ; and that which is likely to operate so 
strongly, should not be mischievous or uncertain in 
hs effects."— R. No. 4 

It should have been, in the first of these extracts, 
** than that of gathering :" in the second, " and that 
therefore :" in the third, " and that that which is 
likely.^' If the Doctor wished to avoid putting two 
thats close together, he should have chosen another 
form for his sentence. The that which is a rdativej 
and the conjunction thai was required to go be- 
fore it. 

** It is, therefore, an useful thing, when we hate 
a fundamental truth, we use the synthetic method 
to explain it." — I/. Part 4. 

It should have been that we use. 

WRONG PLACING OF WORDa 

Of all the faults to be found in writing, this is one 
of the most common, and, perhaps, it leads to the 
greatest number of misconceptions. All the words 
may be the proper words to be used upon the occa- 
sion; and yet, by a misplacing' of a part of them, 
the meaning may be wholly destroyed ; and even 
made to be the contrary of what it ought to be. 

" I asked the question with no other intention 
than to set the gentleman free from the necessity of 
silence, and give him an opportunity of mingling on 
equal terms with a polite assembly, from which, 
however uneasy, he could not then escape, byakina 
introduction of the only subject on which I believed 
him to be able to speak with propriety." — R. Na 
190. 

This is a very bad sentence altogether. '** BoW' 

ever uneojiy," applies to assembly^ and not to ge^- 

Ueman. Only ohaGne how easily t\v\a tdai^X. ^mbw 

been avoided. « From which he, hoiDeoer ^i'n««wft» 

«wW mi then (meape/* After tin* ^w^^tfC'^ •• 

^^ U 
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could not then escape^ by a kind introductiony IW 
know what is meant; but the Doctor, with a 
his commas^ leaves the sentence confused. Let i 
see whether we cannot make it clear. '' I askc 
the question with no other intention, than by a kin 
introduction of the only subject on which I believe 
him to be able to speak with propriety, to set tl 
gentleman free from the necessity of silence, an 
to give him an opportunity of mingling on equi 
terms with a polite assembly, from which he, hov 
ever uneasy, could not then escape." 

" Reason is the glory of human nature, and oi 
of the chief eminences whereby we arc raised aboi 
our fellow-creatures, the brutes, in this lower world 
— ^L. Introduction. 

I before showed an error in the first sentence c 
Doctor Watts's work. This is the second sentenc 
The words, " m thi^ loiter world^'^ are not won 
wisplaced only : tliey are wholly unnecessary, ai 
they do great harm ; for, they do these two thing! 
first, they imply, that there are hmtes in the hi ^i 
worid; and, second, they excite a doubt, irA^^/e^r t 
care raised above those brutes, 

I might, my dear James, greatly extend the nuii 
her of my extracts from both these authors ; br 
here, I trust, are enough. I had noted down aboi 
two hundred errors in Doctor Johnson's Lives < 
the Poets ; but, afterwards, perceiving that he hi 
revised and corrected the Rambler with extrao. 
dinary care, I chose to make my extracts from th 
work rather than from the Lives of the Poets. 

DOUBLE NEGATIVE AND ELLIPSIS. 

Before I dismiss the Specimens of Bad Gramma 

I will just take, from Tuli., a sentence which co] 

tains striking instances of the misapplication of A 

ffoHves and of the EUifsis. In our language, it 

n^ftttives, applied to tlte same t&th^ ot vq \)wi ««s 

words of any sort, amoxml lo «xv ogiTmatVce: 

'^Do not give him none of yo\» mouer^ ?^ 'VVss^ 
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§ay, ^^give him some of your money ;" tnough the 
contrary is meant. It should be, '^ do not give him 
any of your money." EnT)rs, as to this matter, oc- 
cur most frequently when the sentence is formed 
in such a manner as to lead the writer out of si^t 
and out of sound of the first negative, before ^e 
comes to the point where he thinks a second is re- 
quired: as, " Neither Richard nor Peter, as I have 
been informed, and, indeed, as it has been proved to 
me, never gave James authority to write to me." 
You see, it ought to be ever. But in this case, as in 
most others, there requires nothing more than a 
little thought. You see clearly, that two negatives, 
applied to the same verb, destroy the negative effect 
of each other. " I will 7wt never write." This is 
the contrary of " I wUl never write." 

The Ellipsis, of which I spoke in Letter XIX, ' 
paragraph 227, ought to be used with great care. 
Read that paragraph again ; and then attend to the 
following sentence of Mr. Tull, which I select in 
order to show you, that very fine thoughts may be 
greatly marred by too free an use of the Ellipsis. 

'^ It is strange, that no author should never have 
written fully of the fabric of ploughs ! Men of great- 
ett learning have spent their time in contriving in- 
struments to measure the immense distance of the 
stars, and in finding out the dimensions and even 
weight of the planets. They think it more eligible 
to study the art of ploughing the sea with ships, 
than of tilling the land with ploughs. They be- 
stow the utmost of their skill, learnedly to pervert 
the natural use of all the elements for destruction 
of their own species by the bloody art of war ; and 
some waste their whole lives in studying how to 
arm death with new engines of horror, and in- 
venting an infinite variety of slaughter ; but thin) 
it beneath men of learning (who only are capabi 
of doing it) to employ their learned labours in tb 
invention of new, or even tmpromug \\\g o\^ vMte 
noitaybr tncreasing q/'bread.^^ 
Foams the fiffva^ ought to be ever. Xo\x««« 
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theUieis left out before the word greatesLand again 
before weighty and in this last-meulionea instanee, 
the leaving of it out makes the words mean the 
^ even weight ;" that is to say, not the odd weight; 
instead of " even the weight," as the author meant 
The conjunction thai is left out before ^^ of tilling f 
before destruction the article the is again omitted; 
in is left out before inventin^j and ako before mi- 
proving; and, at the close, the is left out before tii- 
creasuig. To see so fine a sentence marred in thk 
way. is, I hope, quite enough to guard you against 
the trequent commission of similar errors. 



LETTER XXII. 

BEBORS AMD NONSENSE IN A KING's SPBEOB. 

My Dear James, 

In my first letter I observed to you, that, to 
the functions of Statesmen and Legislators was due 
the highest respect which could Y^ shown by man 
to any thing human ; but I, at the same time, ob- 
served, that, as the degree and quality of our re- 
spect rose in proportion to the influence whidi 
the dificrent branches of knowledcre naturally had 
in the affairs, and on the conditions of men ; so, in 
cases of imperfection in knowledge, or of negligence 
in the application of it, or of its perversion to bad 
purposes, all the feelings opposite to that of respect, 
rose in the same proportion ; and, to one of theae 
cases I have now to direct your attention. 

The Speeches of the King are read by him to the 
Parliament. They are composed by his Ministeni 
or select CounciUors. They are documents or 
great importance, treating of none but weighty 
matters: they are always styled Most Gracious^ 
and are heard and aosvieTea vivWv \.V:li& xsvosl ^lo- 
ibi/nd respect. 
The persom who aea\e \wsKm ^^»X ^ckii^ Vsr^'Q 
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topics of these Speeches, and who draw the 
l^peeches up, are a Lord High Chancellor, a First 
Lord of the Treasury, a Lord President of the Conn- 

a three Secretaries of State, a First Lord of the 
miralty, a Master General of the Ordnance, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, perhaps, one or 
two besides. These persons are called, when spoken 
of in a body, tJie Ministry. They are all Members 
of tiie King's constitutional Council, called the 
Privy Council, without whose assent the King can 
issue no Proclamation nor any Order afiectiug the 
people. This Council, Judge Blackstone, taking 
the words of Coke, calls " a nohle, honourcible^ and 
reverend assembly." So that, in the Ministry, who 
are selected from the persons who compose this as- 
aembly, the nation has a right to expect something 
▼ery near to perfection in point of judgment and of 
practical talent. 

How destitute of judgment and of practical talent 
these persons have been, in the capacity of States- 
men and of Legislators, the present miserable and 
perilous state of England amply demonstrates ; and 
1 am now about to show you, that they are equaDy 
destitute in the capacity of writers. There is some 
poet, who says : 

** Of all the arts, in which the learn*d excel, 
The flnsi in rank it that of writing welL" 

And, though a man may possess great knowledge 
as a Statesman and as a Legislator, without being 
able to perform what this poet would call vrriting 
wdl; yet, surely, we have a right to expect in a 
Minister the capacity of beinor able to write giramr 
matically : the capacity of putting his own meaning 
clearly down upon paper. But, in the composing 
of a King's Speiech, it is not one man, butnmc men, 
whose judgment and practical talent are exxv^Vyij^. 
A King's Speech is, too, a very shml v^^t^ cA. ^w^ 
iiagr. r/ie topics are all dislmcl. \eT^\\V(X^V^^j^ 
Wonemeb. There is no reasonVne. \\.S» ^Arw^ 

14* 
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matter of fact, or of simple obeeryation. The thing 
is done with all the advantages of abundant time fat 
examination and re-examination. Each of the Mi- 
nisters has a copy of the Speech to read, to examine^ 
and to observe upon ; and, when no one has any 
thing left to suggest in the way of alteration or im- 
provement, the Speech is agreed to, and put into 
the mouth of the King. 

Surely, tlierefore, if, in any human effbrt, perfee- 

ion can be expected, we have a right to expect H 

in a King's Speech. You shall now see, then, what 

pretty stuff is put together, and delivered to Uie Fur- 

liament, under the name of King's Speeches. 

The Speech, which I am about to examine, is, in- 
deed, a Speech of the Regent ; but I might take any 
other of these Speeches. I choose this particokr 
Speech, because the subjects of it are familiar in 
America as well as in England. It was spoken on 
the 8th of November. 1814. I shall take a sentence 
at a time, in order to avoid confusion. 

''My Lords and Gentlemen, It is with deqoregrti 
that / am. a^ain obliged to announce the contino- 
ance of His Majesty's lamented indisposition." 

Even in this short sentence there is somethinf 
equivocal; for, it 7way be, that the Prince's regret 
arises from his being obliged to announce, and not 
flrom the thing announced. If he had said : ''With 
deep regret I announce," or, " I announce with deep 
regret," there would have been nothing equivoesL 
And, in a composition like this, all ought to be as 
clear as the pebbled brook. 

" It 'woidd have given me great satisfaction to 
have been enabled to communicale to you the tet- 
mination of the war between this country and die 
United Slates of America." 

The double compound times of the verbs, in theftnt 

part of the sentence, make the words mean, that it 

would, before the Prince came to the Hoiise, have 

given him great saUsfacWotv to be %\«5c^^ vc^ cicirabr 

municate : whereas, Y\e mewnX, ''^ W ^ w\\^ •n««>>MW^ 

given me great satiBiacUou to be enoJA^ \» cmnoEai 
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aicate." In the latter part of the sentence we have 
a little nonsense. What does termination mean? 
It means, in this case, end or condition; and thus, 
the Prince wished to communicate an end to the 
wise men hy whom he was surrounded ! To com- 
municate is to impart to another any thing that we 
hare in our possession or within our power. And 
so, the Prince wished to impart the end to the NoUe 
Lords and Honourable Grentlemen. He might wish 
to impart, or communicate, the news or the intdli- 
gence of the end ; but, he could not communiccie 
the end itself. What should we say, if some one 
were to tell us, that an Officer had arrived, and 
hrougJU home the termination of a battle, and. coft- 
tied it to Carlton House and communicated it to the 
Prince 1 We should laugh at our informant's igno- . 
ranee of grammar, though we should understand 
what he meant. And, shall ive, then, be so par- 
tial and so unjust as to reverence in King's Coun- 
cillors that which we should laugh at in one of our 
neighbours ? To act thus, would be, my dear Son, 
a base abandonment of our reason^ which is, to use 
the words of Doctor Watts, the common gift of Grod 
to jnan. 

*' Although this war originated in the mmt un- 
provoked aggression on the part of the Govern- 
meni of the United States, and was calculated to 
promote the designs of the common enemy of 
£urope against the rights and independence of ail 
other nations, I never have ceased to entertain a sin- 
eere desire to bring it to a conclusion on just and 
honourable terms," The the most would lead us to 
suppose, that there had been ttiot^ than one aggres- 
■ion, and that the war originated in the most unpro- 
Toked of them; whereas the Prince's meaning was, 
that the aggression was an unprovoked one, unpro- 
Toked in tbe superlative degree ; and that^herefore, 
it was a most unprovoked aggression. The words 
all ot?ier nations^ may mean ^\ w^Woiis excenpx "Btvr 
^piand; or, all nations out of Europe ; at, ^i^ ^k^- 
loaaotherthan, the Umied SUxtez 5 ox^i^^>^^^^^ 
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cept the enemy^a ovm nation. Guess you which of 
these is the meaning : I confess that I am whci^ 
unable to determine the question. But, what doei 
the close of the sentence mean, when taken mto 
view with the although at the beginning? Does the 
Prince mean, that he would be justified in wanting 
to make peace, on unjust and dishonoumble tenn^ 
because the enemy had been the aggressor ? He 
might, indeed, wish to make it on terms dishonovr- 
able, and even disgraceful^ to the enemy, but, coaM 
he possibly wish to make it on unjust terms ? Doei 
he mean that an aggression, however wicked andnn- 
provoked, would give him a rigTU to do injustice 1 
Vet if he do not mean this, what does he mean i 
Perhaps (for there is no certainty) he may mean, I 

' that he wishes to bring the war to a conclusion as 
soon as he can get Just and honouraJbie terms from ' 
the enemy : but, then, what is he to do with the 
Although 7 Let us try this. " I am ready," ny 
you, " to make peace, if you wiU give me just termt^ 
although you are the aggressor?^ To be sure yoa 
are, whether I he the aggressor or not ! All that 
you can possibly have the face to ask of me is jus- 
tices and, therefore, why do you connect yourwidi 
for peace with this although 1 Either you mean, 
that my aggression gives you a right to demand of 
me trwre than justice^ or you talk nonsense. Nor 
must we overlook the word " Govemment,^^ whidi 
is introduced here. In the sentence before, the 
Prince wished to communicate the end of the war 
between " this country and the United States/* 
but, in this sentence we are at war with " the Gih 
vemment of the United States." This was a poor 
trick of sophistry, and as such we will let it pasa, 
with only observing, that such low trickery is not ' 
very becoming in men selected from " a noiUe^ ho- 
nourable and reverend Assembly." 

" I am still engaged in negotiation for this ■pmr- 
pose." 
That 18 the purpose oi \it\Tvg«v^ ^^^w \» ^^ 

elusion, A very good ipwrpoae \ \wiV ^^-^ iftiax'^ 
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He had not told his nobles and his boroughmen thai 
lie had been engaged in negotiations. Even this 
short, simple sentence, could not be made without 
fjuilt. 

^ The success of them must, however, depend on 
my disposition being met with corresponding senti' 
merits on the part of the enemy." 

Now, suppose I were to say, '^ my wagon was 
met with Mr. Tredwell's coach." Would you not 
think, that somebody had met the wagon and coach 
both going together the same way ? To be sure 
you would. But, if I were to say, my wagon was 
met hy Mr. Tred well's coach, you woidd think, that 
they had approached each other from different spots. 
Ana therefore, the Prince should have said, *' met 
by." This sentence, however, short as it happily is, 
D too long to be content with one error. Dtsposi- 
tton, in this sense of the word, means, state, or benty 
or temper, of mind; and the word sentiments means, 
tkouffhtSj or opinions. So, here we have a temper 
of mind met by thoughts. Thoughts may corres- 
pond, or agree with, a temper of mind ; but how 
are tney to meet it? If the Prince had said, " my 
disposition being met by a corresponding disposition 
on the part of the enemy," he would have uttered 
plain and dignified language. 

" The operation of his Majesty's forces by sea 
and land in the Chesapeake, in the course of the* 
present year, have been attended with the most 
Dfilliant and successful results." 

Were there only the bad placing' of the different 

members of this sentence, the fault would be suffi- 

.eient. But, we do not know, whether the Prince 

means operations by sea and land, or forces by sea 

and land, 

^ The flotilla of t?ie enemy in the Patuxent has 
been destroyed. The sign^ defeat of their land 
forces enabled a detachment of his Majesty's army 
to take possession of the city of ^Was^vwv^w^ «s3l^ 
die spirit of enterprise, which lias c\iW%fcXfcxviftSL^S\ 
te moromenta ia that quarter, li^ pTodixxfii^ otk^So^ 
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inhabitants a deep and serunble impression of 6 
calamities of a war in which they have been i 
wantonly involved." 

Enemy is not a noun of multitude, like gan^ 
or House of Commons^ or den of thieves ; and, thai 
fore, when used in the singular, must have singol 
pronouns and verbs to agree with it T/ieir, in tl 
second of these sentences, should have been hi$. 
sensible impression: an impression ye/<; a deeph 
pression is one more felt Therefore, it was " a« 
siblc and deep impression.'^ But, indeed, sensit 
had no business there; for an impression that 
deep, vmst be sensible. What would you think of 
man who should say : ^ I have not only been sta 
bedj but my skin has been cut ?" Why, you woo 
think, to be sure, that he must be a man seleeti 
from the noble, honourable, and reverend assemU 
at Whitehall. 

" The expedition directed from Halifax to- tl 
Northern coast of the United States, has terminal 
in a manner not less saiisfojctoryy 

Than what 7 The Prince has told us, before thi 
of nothing that has terminated satisfactorily. I 
has talked of a brilliant result, and of an imprf 
sion made on the inhabitants ; but of no termin 
turn has he talked ; nor has he sud a word abo 
satisfaction. We must always take care how y 
' use, m one sentence, words which refer to any thu 
said in former sentences. 

" The successful course of this operation k 
been followed by the immediate submission of ( 
extensive and important district east of the Penc 
scot river to his Majesty's arm^.^^ 

This sentence is a disgrace even to a Minist 
with a Jenklnson at its head. What do they me 
by a course being follmoed by a submission 7 A: 
then, " has been followed by the immediate subm 
sion." One would think, that some French en 
^rant priest was employed \.o ^wcWa \\vya «^^vis3^. \ 
mdeed, would say," a hlh s\i\V\e v»x\^ wkw^ 
iJOjn^iate.' But, ^Tieti ^e tiMto \»» ol «a^ ^ 
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like immediaie^ which carries us back to the time 
and scene of action, we must use the jMst time of 
the verb, and say, ^^was followed by the immediate 
•abmission." That is to say, wtis then followed by 
the tAtfn immediate ; and not has rum been follow- 
ed by the then immediate submission. The cloee 
of this sentence exhibits a fine instance of want of 
ikill in the placing of the parts of a sentence. Could 
these noble and reverend persons find no place but 
the end for "to his Majesty^s arms ?" There was^ 
but they could not see it, a place made on purpose, 
after the word eubmiaeion. 

It is unnecessary, my dear James, for me to pro- 
eaed further with an exposure of the bad grammar 
and the nonsense of this speech. There is not, in 
the whole speech, one single sentence that is free 
from error. Nor, will you be at all surprised at 
this, if ever you should hear these persons uttering 
tiieir own speeches in those places, which, when 
you were a naughty little boy, you used to call 
" the Thieves' Bouses?^ If you should ever hear 
them there, stammering and repeating and putting 
forth their nonsense, your wonder will be, not that 
diey wrote a King's speech Sb badly, but that they 
contrived to put upon paper sentences sufficiently 
f rammatical to enable us to guess at the meaning. 



LETTER XXin. 

ON PUTTIMG SENTENCES TOGETHER, AND ON 
FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

I 

Mr Dear Jabies, 

I HAVE now done with the subject of Gram- 
mar, which, as you know, teaches us to use words 
iQ a proper manner. But, though you now^ I 
Iwpe, understand how to avoid error mX\vfetettMa% 
tfaeniencea, I think it right notto concVu^'fcXK^^^- 
tnwtioag, without aaying a few woida \fi^^ ^^b^ 
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subject of adding sentence to sentence, and on fhc 
subject oi figurative language. 

Language is made use of for one of three pur- 
poses ; namely, to inform^ to conmnce. or to pet- 
8uade, The first, requiring merely the talent <A 
telling what we know, is a matter of little difficulty. 
The second demands reasoning. The third, besides 
reasoning, demands all the aid that we can obtain 
from the use of figures of speech, or, as they an 
sometimes called, figures of rhetoric^ which last 
word means, the power of persuasion. 

Whatever may be the purpose for which we asc 
language, it seldom can happen that we do not 
stand in need of more than one sentence ; and, there- 
fore, others must be added. There is no precise 
rule ; there can be no precise rule, with regard to 
the manner of doing this. When we have said one 
thing, we must add another ; and so on, until we 
have said all that we have to say. But we on|^t 
to take care, and great care, that, if any words in a 
sentence relate, in any way, to words that have^ntme 
before^ we make these words correspond gramma- 
tically with those foregoing words ; an instance of 
the want of which care you have seen in para- 
graph 178. 

The order of the matter will be, in almost aU 
cases, that of your thoughts. Sit down to write 
what you have thought^ and not to think what yw 
shall write. Use the first words that occur to yon, 
and never attempt to alter a thought; for, that 
which has come of itself into your mind is likely 
to pass into that of another more readily and witfi 
more effect than any thing which you can, by re- 
flection, invent. 

Never stop to make choice of words. Put down 
your thought in words just as they come. Follow 
the order which your thought wiU point out ; and 
it will push you on to get it ui^on the paper ai 
quickly and as clearly aa voa®^"^^- 
Thoughts come mucYv foax^t ^«ft. ^^ «ssi ^ 
tbmk upon paper. They Ditoto«» to^ «3m«m«xi 
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2 this order of their coming is, in almost every ease, 
the best possible order that they can have on* paper* 
» yet, if yon have several in your mind, rising above 
< etch other in point of force, the most forcible will 
f aatorally come the last upon paper. 
t Mr. Lindley Murray gives rules about Ions' ten- 

I fences and shcn't sentences, and about a due mioctur 
of long and short : and, he also gives rules about 
the letUrs that sentences should begin with, and the 
Mi^iablea that they should end with. Such rules 
might be very well if we were to sing" our writing ; 
but when the use of writing is to triform., to convince, 
or to persuade, what can it have to do with such 
rules? 

There are certain connecting' words, which it is 
of importance to use properly : such as therefore, 
which means^br tliat cause, for that reason. We 
must take care, when we use such words, that there 
is occasion for using' them. We must take care 
that when we use Init, or, for, or any other con- 
necting words, the sense of our sentence requires 
mich word to be used ; for, if such words be im- 
properly used, they throw all into confusion. You 
have seen the shameful effect of an although in^he 
Being's Speech, which I noticed in my last Letter. 
The adverbs when, then, while, now, there, and 
some others, are connectiiig words, and not used in 
their strictly literal sense. For example : " Well, 
tiieuj I will not do it." Tlien, in its literal sense, 
means at that time, or in that time : as, " I was in 
America <Aen." But " Well, then,^^ means, " Well, 
if that be so,^ or ^^let that be so,^^ or " in that ca>se.^ 
You have only to accus^m yourself a little to re- 
flect on the meaning of these words ; for that will 
soon teach you never to employ them improperly. 
A writing, or written discourse, is generallv 
tnroken into paragraphs. When a new paragraph 
sUbuId begin, the nature of your thoughts rnxs^l li^ 
vou. Thepropriety of it will be po\n\.e^ o\i\. Xo '^ctos 
Djr the difference between the ihouiJoXia ^\vtf^ «^ 
ooaung^aad thaw which have feme betoi^. 'VX 
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impossible to frame rules for regulating sue 
sions. When a man divides his work intc 
Books, Chapters, and Sections, he makes tl 
sion according to that which the matter has 
in his mind ; and, when he comes to write, 
no other guide for the distribution of his 
into sentences and paragraphs. 

Never write about any matter that you do ', 
understaml. If you dearly understand all 
your matter, you will never want though 
thoughts instantly become words. - 

One of the greatest of all faults in writing 
speaking is this : the using of many words 
lUtlc, In order to guard yourself against th 
inquire what is the substance, or atnount, o 
you have said. Take a long speech of some 
Lord, and put down upon paper what the i 
of it is. You will mostly ^nd that the am* 
very small : but, at any rate, when you get 
will then be able to examine it, and to tell wl 
worth. A very few examinations of tliis s< 
so frighten you, that you will be for ever aft< 
your guard against talking a great (leal, ar 
infir little. 

Figurative language is very fine when pi 
employed ; but, figures of rhetoric are cdg 
and two-edge tools too. Take care how yoi 
them ! They are called figures, because i 
present other things than the words in tlieii 
meaning stand for. For instance : " The 
oppress and starve the people. The people 
live amidst abundance, if those connm'ants 
devour the fniit of their l^ur." I shall o: 
serve to you upon this subject, that, if y 
figures of rhetoric, you ought to take care th 
do not make nonsense of what you say ; noi 
the ridicule of those to whom you write. M: 
ray, in an address to his students, tells them, 
IB about to offer them souve ^(iVvc^ ^VCcv x^ 
their " future walks *m i\we -panis qI \jJw 
Mow, though a maamay take aucOk ^o\? 
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a walk means also the ground laid ont in a certain 
shape, and such a walk is wider than a path. He, 
in another part of this address, tells them, that they 
are in " the morning of life, and that that is the 
season for exertion." The morning, my dear 
James, is not a season. The year^ indeed, has sea- 
sons, but the day has none. If he had said the 
spring of life, then he might have added the season 
of exertion. I told you they were edge-tools. Be- 
ware of them. 

I am now, my dear son, arrived at the last para- 
graph of my treatise, and I hope that when you 
arrive at it, you will understand grammar sufficient- 
ly to enable you to write without committing fre- 
quent and glaring errors. I shall now leave you, 
for about four months, to read and write English ; 
to practise what you have now been taught. At 
the end of those four months, I shall have prepared 
a Grammar to teach you the French Language^ 
which language I hope to hear you speak, and to 
see you write, well, at the end of one year from this 
time. With English and French on your tongue, 
and in your pen, you have a resource, not only 
greatly valuable in itself, but a resource that 3rou 
can be deprived of by none of those changes and 
chances which deprive men of pecuniary posses- 
sions, and which, in some cases, make the purse- 
Sroud man of yesterday, a crawling sycophant to- 
ay. Health, without which life is not worth 
having, you will hardly fail to secure by early 
rising, exercise, sobriety, and abstemiousness as to 
food. Happiness, or misery, is in the mind. It is 
the mind that lives ; and the length of life ought to 
lie measured by the number and importance of our 
ideas ; and not by the number of our days. Never, 
therefore, esteem men merely on account of their 
riches, or their station. Respect goodness, find it 
where you may. Honour talent wherever you be- 
hoid it unassociaied with vice •, bu\.\iOXvo\xt \\.istf3iiX 
when acoompanied with exertion, axv^ e^^^^sJft^ 
whea exerted in the cause of trutih and \w»{Cvft^\ '^^ 
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above all things, hold it an honour, when it atni 
forward to protect defenceleaa innoooDce againstne 
attacks of powerful guilt 



LETTER XXIV. 

mX LESSONS, IHTENDBD TO PREVENT STATESMEN VBtM 
USING FALSE GRAMBIAR, AND FROM WRmNO Of JLl 
AWKWARD MANNER. « 

Harpenden^ HertfordMre^ 28 ./uiie, 1822. 
Mt Dear James, 

In my first letter I observed that it was of ihB 
greatest importance ihtLiSUUesm^ above aU othe^^ 
riiould be able to write weU, It happens, however, 
but too frequently, that that which should be, in thii 
ease as well as in others, is not; sufficient proof of 
which you will find in the remarks which I am now 
about to make. The Letter to Tiemey^ a thing 
which I foresaw would become of great and lasting 
importance ; a thing, to which I knew I should fre- 
quently have to recur with satisfaction, I wrote on 
the anniversary of the day, on which, in the year 
1810, I was sentenced to be imprisoned for two 
years, to pay a fine of a thousand pounds, and to 
be held in bonds of five thousand pounds for seven 
years, for having, publicly and in print, expressed 
m^ indignation at the flogging of English Local- 
M ilitia men, in the town of Ely^ under a guard c^ 
(German soldiers. I thought of this, at a time when 
I saw those events approaching which I was certain 
would, by fulfilling my predictions, bring me a com- 

Sensation for the unmerited sufferings and insults 
eaped upon me with so unsparing a hand. F<Nr 
writing the present little work, I select the anniver- 
sary of a day, which your excellent conduct makes 
me regard as amongst t\ve most \A««aeA. vei >Cckft «fc- 
lendar. Who but myself can \mwvsv^ ^\«x\\€ 
«fean /ieft you behind me •X'Rewxof^X Arf!^« 
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ten my persecutors, that you have made me more 
than amends for all the losses, all the fatigues, all 
the dangers, and aU the anxieties, attending thut 
eanUj of which their haseness and injustice were 
the cause; 

The bad writing, on which I am about to remark, 
I do not pretend to look on as the cause of the pre- 
sent public calamities, or of any part of them, hot 
it is a proof of a deficiency in that sort of talent 
which appears to me to be necessary in men intrust- 
ed with great affairs. He who writes badly thinks 
badly. Confusedness in words can proceed from 
nothing but confusedness in the thoughts which 
^▼e rise to them. These things may l^ of triflings 
uraportancewhen the actors move in private life ; but 
when the happiness of millions of men is at stake, 
they are of importance not easily to be described. 

The pieces of writing that I am about to com- 
ment on I deem bad writing; and, as you will see, 
the writing may be bad, though there may be no 
grammatical error in it. The best writing is that 
which is best calculated to secure the object of the 
writer; and the worst, that which is the least likely 
to eflfect that purpose. But, it is not in this extend- 
ed sense of the words that I am now going to con- 
sider any writing. I am merely about to give spe- 
cimens of badly-written papers, as a warning to the 
Statesmen of tne present day ; and as proofs, in ad- 
dition to those which you have already seen, that 
we ought not to conclude that a man has great 
abilities, merely because he receives great sums of 
Republic money. 

The cq^imens that I shall give, consist of papers 
that relate to measures and events of the very first 
importance. The first is the speech of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons to the Regent, at the 
close of the first Session of 1819, during which Blr. 
VeeVSy or the Cash-Payment Bill, had l^n passed; 
the second ib the Answer of lYie "Rjft^xvX. \o ^^ix 
speech: the Srst is the work of t^^ Ylovjftfe\ ^^ 
cond that of the Ministry. 

15* 
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In Letter XXn, I save the reasom why we badt 
right to expect penectkm m writhigs of this de- 
scription. I there described the persons to whom 
the business of writing King's speeches bcdongSL 
l%e Speaker of the House of Commons ie to be 
takoi 8S the man of the n-eatest talent in that 
House. He is called the ^ First Commoner of 
England." Figure to yourself, then, the King on 
his throne, in the House of Lords ; the Lords stand- 
jig in their robes ; the Commons coming to the 
bar, with their Speaker at their head, gorgeoasly 
attired, i% Uh the mace held beside him ; figure thii 
seene to yourself, and yon will almost think it sedi- 
tion and blasphemy to suppose it possible that the 
Speech made to the King, or that his Majesty's An- 
swer, both prepared and written down long oefore- 
hand, should be any thing short of perfection. 
Follow me, then, my dear Son, through tnis Letter; 
and you will see, that we are not to judge of men^i 
talents by the dresses they wear, by the offices they 
fill, or by the power they possess. 

After these two Papers, I shall take some PAPjen 
written by Lord Castlereagh^ by the DnkeofWd- 
lington^ and by the Marquis WeUesley. These 
are three of those persons, who have, of late yean, 
made the greatest figure in our afiairs with foreign 
natidns. The transactions, which have been com- 
mitted to their management, have been such as were 
hardly ever exceeded' in point of magnitude, whether 
we look at the transactions themselves, or, at their 
natural consequences. How much more fit than 
other men they were to be thus confided in ; how 
much more fit to have the interest and hoimur oft 
great nation committed to their hands, yon will be 
able to judge when you shall have read my remarin 
on those of their Papers to which I have here al- 
luded. 

'In the making of my comments, I shall msertte 
several papers, a paragT«v!Vv, oif Vw^^fst nMstfc^ ^a 
thne; and I shall number l\ve ^^vx^spv^ Vest '^ 
fiurpose of more easy xetercacfe* 
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temarks on the Speech oj ike Speaker of the Hottte 
rf Commons to the Pnnce RegenL which Speech 
was made at the dose of the first Session of iSl^ 
during' tohich Session PeePs Bill vxzs passed. 

^Haj it please your Royal Highaeta, 

1. "We, his Majesty's faithfol Ck)mmons of the United King' 
urn of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, atteai 
MBT Royal Highness with our conclnding Bill of Supply. 
ft **The sabjects wliich have occupied our attention have beeft 
i>re numerous, more various amd more important than «re usually 
ibmitted to the consideration of Parliament in the same 8608100." 

It is difficult to say what is meant, in Paragraph 
To. 2, by the word various. The speaker had al- 
sady said, that the subjects were more numeroits. 
rhich was quite enough ; for they necessarily differed 
"om each other, oyr they were one and the same ; 
ad, therefore, the word various can in this place 
ave no meaning at all, unless it mean that the sub- 
sets were variegated in themselves, which woold 
e only one degree above sheer nonsense. 

Next come the " than are^^ without a, nominative 
use. Chambermaids, indeed, write in this way. 
ad, in such a case, '' the dear unintelligible scrawF 
I, as the young rake says in the play, ^' ten thou- 
ind times more charming'*^ than correct writing ; 
lit, from a Speaker in his robes, we might have 
raected " than those which are usually submitted." 

And what does the Speaker mean by " in the same 
^ssion ?" He may mean " in one and the same Sea- 
ion ;" but, what business had the word same there 
t all ? Could he not have said, " during one Ses- 
ion, or, during a single Session V^ 

3w "Upon many of these subjects vre Yoi^eY^eeik vcv^GaJi,^ VaNHCk^ 
J ua wearied esantinaiions ; but sucYi has \ieQVi>.YA 'V'raMawc^^ 
ar baainees^ and jMrticular|y of tbat wYiMlii oiAabm^^ >«d^wQ«^^* 
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a flrat session of Parliament— and such the magnitude and 
emey of many of those inquiriu, that the limits of the presen 
skm have not allowed of bringing them to a close." 

There is bad taste, at least, in using the wore 
aminations in one part of the sentence, anc 
word inquiries in the other part, especially as 
pronoun tftose was used in the latter case. The 
" ^iflw" a^ees in number with the noun ^^pressu: 
but the speaker, notwithstanding the aid of his 
was not able to perceive that the same verb did 
agree in niunber with the nouns ^ magnitude 
intricacy." " Such has been the pressure, and i 
have been the magnitude and intricacy." 

4. " But, Sir, of those measnres which we have complete 
OMSt prominent, the most important, and as we trust, in thei 
Mqaeaees, the most hen^ficicU to the public, are the measures } 
have grown out of the conaideration of the present steUe t 
in<ry, both in it» currency, and ita finances." 



There is not here any positive error in grami 
but, there is something a great deal worse ; nan 
unintelligible words. The epithet ^' prominent^ 
wholly unnecessary, and only served to inflate 
sentence. It would nave been prudent not to ai 
pate, in so marked a manner, beneficial conseque 
from Peel's Bill ; but what are we to unders 
from the latter piurt of the sentence ? Here 
measures growing out of the consideration o\ 
state of the country in its currency and final 
What ! T%tf state of the country in its curren 
Or, is it the consideration in its currency ? . 
what had the word both to do there at all ? 
Speaker meaned, that the measures had growr 
of, or, which would have been much more digni 
had been the result of a consideration of the pre 
state of the country, with regard to its currenc; 
well as with regard to its finances. 

A "Early, Sir, in th& ptcscnt SeaaVon, vie insUiuled ;\ti 
*H^ the 9ttbctM produoed •* 1^ exctvanp«« >»'^^'^ ^ot^s^jv <^ 
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Ike itate of the circulating medium, by the restrletlon on pay- 
ments in cash by the Bank. This inquiry was most anxiously ani. 
sMMTl deliberately conducted, and in its restUt led to the conclusion, 
that it was most desirable, quickly, bat with due precautions, to re- 
turn to our ancient and healthful state of currency '.—That what* 
erer might have been the expediency of the Acts for the soqwn- 
sioo of payments of cash, at the different periods at which they 
were enacted, (and doubtless they toere expedient^) whilst tlie couutry 
was involved in the most expensive contest that ever weighed down 
the finances of any country— still that the necessity for the continu- 
ance of these Acts having ceased^ it became us, with as little da* 
lay OS possible (avoiding carefully the convulsion of too rapid a 
trmneition') to return to our ancient system ; and that, if at any pe- 
riod, and under any circumstances, this return could be effected 
wilboat national inconvenience, it was at the present, when thia 
mighty nation, with a proud retrospect of the past, qfter hating 
vuAe the greatest efforts, and achieved the noblest objects, was n^is 
r e p os i ng in a confident, and, as we fondly hq^ a well-founded ex- 
peetatlon, of a sound and lasting peace.' 



» 



Here, at the beginning of this long and most con- 
fused paragraph, are two sentences, perfect rivals in 
all respects; each has 37 words in it; each hu 
three blunders ; and the one is just as obscure as 
the other. To " institute" is to settle, to fix, to erect, 
to establish; and not to set about or undertake, 
which was what was done here. If I were to tell 

Son, that I have instituted an inquiry into the qua- 
ties of the Speaker's speech, you would, though I 
am your father, be almost warranted in calling me 
an egregious coxcomb. But, what are we to mdce 
of the " and the" further on ? Does the Speaker 
mean, that they instituted (since he will have it so) 
an inquiry into the state of the circulating medium, 
or into the effects produced on the circulating me- 
dium by the cash suspension ? I defy any man liv- 
ing to say which of the two is meaned by his words. 
And, then we come to " by the Bank ;" and here the 
only possible meaning of the words is, that the re- 

' Mtnetion was imposed by the Bank 5 'v\vet^'aa» ^^ 
Speaker means, the restricUoiv OTi ^ayccveoXa x«^«^ 

^ the Bank, If a/, instead oC by, \i;ia V^w^V^v^^ va 
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drop oat of the wig, this part of the senten' 
liave been free from errpr. 

As to the second sentence in this paragrax 
I may first observe on the incongruity of tl: 
er*» two superlative adverbs. Ananously m 
wquietude^ and ddiberatelp means cooZZi 
warily, and the like. The first implies a c 
the latter a tranquil, state of mind ; and { 
of these it was, it appears, that produced P< 
atkiB mi:!fture it was, which, " in its restilt, 
the condtesion ;" that is to say,, the result * 
restdt ; result being conclusion, and concl 
ing result. But tautology is, you see, a 
with this son of the Archbishop of Cai 
more proofs of which you have yet to 
And, why must the king be compelled to 
phrase *'*' healthful state of currency," X\ 
M it had long before been worn by Hoi 
all its tribe of coxcombs, of the Edinbi 
view ? Would not " our ancient currency'^ 
swered every purpose 1 And would it not 
ter become the lips of a person in the hig 
of Speaker of the House of Commons ? 
The remaining part of this paragraph 
mass of confusion, that one hardly kno\^ 
or how, to begin upon it. The " ThaV^ 
colon and the dash, seems to connect it v 
has gone before; and yet, what connexion 
Immediately after this " Tliat," begins a 3 
ticcd phrase, which is interrupted by a pa? 
and then the parenthetical phrase goes on 
it comes to a dash, after which you con 
words that join themselves to the first 
These words are " still that.^^ Then, goe 
parenthetical phrase again till you come U 
came w^." Then comes more parenthetic; 
and another parenthesis : and, then come; 
turn to our ancient system, ^^ Take out a! 
rentbeticfd matter, and i\ve ^^x^^tw^^ 
tbu8 : " That it was deaii^^Ae \.o xex^m ' 
dmt and healthful stole oi cwrecBai .- 
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iJuMt, it became us to return to our ancient system:'* 
But, only think of saying " whatever might haTe 
beeii the expediency of the acts," and then to make 
a parenthesis directly afterwards for the express 
purpose of positively asserting, that they " were ex 
pedtenV^ ! Only think of the necessity for the con- 
tinuance of the acts having ceased^ and of its being 
becoming in the parliament to return to- cash pay- 
ments as soon as possible^ and yet that a convulsion 
w€is to be apprehended from a too rapid transition ; 
that is to say, from returning to cash payments 
sooner than possible ! 

After this comes a doubt whether the thing can 
be done at all ; for, we are told, that the parliament, 
in its wisdom, concluded, that, if ^ at any period 
^his return could be effected without national inam- 
venience, it was at the present,'*'* And then follows 
that piece of sublime nonsense, about the nation's 
reposing in the fond (that is, foolish) hope of, not 
only a lasting^ but also a sounds peace. A kuHn^ 
peace would have been enough for a common man; 
but, the son of an Archbishop must have it sound, 
as well as lasting, or else he would not give a Ear- 
thing for it. 

'6. **Id considering, Sir, the state of oar finances, and in mfiralefy 
oomparing oar income with oar expenditure, it appeared to as, that 
tlie excess of oar income was noifairli/ adequate for the purpofM^ 
lo which \i vrnstipplicable— the gradual redaction of thenatknml 
^tabt. 

7. ** It appeared to us, that o clear availaMe eurplus of at kast 
five millions ought to be set apart for that object 

8. " This, Sir, has been e£Ebcted by the additional imposition of 
three millions of taxeis." 

The word ^^fairly,^^ m Paragraph No. 6, is a re- 
dundancy ; it is mere slang. " Adequate for*^ ought 
to be " adequate to ;" and " applicable^^ is inappli- 
cable to the case; for the motvey 'w^s aw\\tofc\.fe\» 
at^ purpose. It should \ia\e beew^ ^^ Vafc ^^^^^^^^^ 
^and not thepurpoaea) foT^\dcsh.'\X vn^a vrdwAeAv 
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or, " the purpose to which it was intended to be op 
pltedJ' 

The 7th Paragraph is a heap of redundant Tm 
sury-slang. Here we have surplus ; that is to sa] 
an over-quantity; but this is not enough for tb 
Shaker, who must have it d^ir also; and not oiUi 
clear, but avtiUablej and, then he must have Use 
apart into the bargain ! Leave out all the words ii 
talicks, and put purpose instead of object^ at tbi 
nd : and then you have something like commoi 
sense as to the words ; but still foolish enough as tr 
the political view of the matter. 

Even Uie 8th Paragraph, a simple sentence of ihir 
teen words, coidd not be free from fault What doa 
the Speaker mean by an '' ctdditional imposition"' 
Did he imagine that the king would be fool enoagl 
to believe uat the parliament had imposed thni 
millions of taxes, without making an cufditim V 
former impositions ? How was the imposition h 
be (^her than " additional" ? Why, therefore, eran 
in this word ? 

9. " Sir, in adopting Chte coune, his MnjeatfB fatttifnl CknHDOB 
did not conceal from themselves, that they were calling npoo di 
nation for a great exertion ; but well knowing ttiat honour, u 
eharacteTf and independence, have at all times been the ^st an 
dearest objects of the hearts of Englislimen, toe felt aosured tin 
there was no difficulty that the country would not encounter, an 
no pressure to which she would not willingly and clheerf ull j sobmi 
to enable her to maintain, pure and unimpaired, that which hoM n 
ver yet been shaken or sullied— hsr public credit, and her natiom 
good-MXh." 

This is a sentence which might challenge th 
world. Here is, in a small compass, almost ever 
fault that writing can have. The phrase '' concei 
from themselves'*^ is an importation from Framx 
and from one of the worst manufactories, too. Wha 
is national "Aowowr" but national ^^ character ?^* I 
what do they differ? And what had ^^independ 
enct?^ to do in a oasCi where the subject was tb 
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means of paying a debt? Here are three things 
named as the ^^JiraV^ objects of Englishmen's hearts. 
Which was the "/ir«i" of the three ? Or were they 
x\i.efirat three 7 To ^^fed assured" is anoUier French 
phrase. In the former part of the sentence, the 
parliament are a they: in the latter part diey are a 
IOC But it is WiefigureeofrhetoriCy which are the 
great beauties here. First, it is Engliehmen, who 
have such a high sense of honour and chamcter and 
independence* Next, it is the country. And next, 
the country becomes a she ; and in her character of 
female, win submit to any ^^preaeure?^ to enable her 
to " maintain her purity f^ though scarcely any 
bodjr, but the sons of Archbishops, ever talk about 
maintaining purity^ most people thinking that, in 
such a case, preserwng is better. Here, however, 
we have pure and unimpaired. Now, pwre^ ap- 
(dies to thmgs liable to receive siaina and aduUeror 
Hone; unimpaired, to things liable to be under- 
wined^ diUipidatea, denudiehed, or 100m out. So 
the Speaker, in order to make sure of his mark, 
takes them bothj and says that the thing which he 
is about to name " has never yet been ehMcen or aul- 
lied /" But, what is this fine thing after all ? Gad ! 
there are tioo things ; namely, *^ Public Credit and 
National Gk)od-Faith." So that leaving the word 
jifood to go to the long account of redundancy, here 
is another instance of vulgarly false grammar ; for 
the two nounS) joined by the conjunction, required 
the verb h^ive, instead of has. 

]€i "ThQB, Sir, I have etideawmred, »hortfyf and I am airara 
how imperfeetlyf to notice the Tarioas dmieB which haia derolved 
apoa us, in one of the longest and moat ardooua flo a ai o na intkt ]R»- 
mrd9 of Parliament 

11. **Th6 nu, Sir, whieh It la my dutj to preaent to your BotiI 
Hlghneaa, ia entitled, * An Act fcr applying certain momim therete 
mentloaed, for the Senrice of the year 1819, and for farther q>. 
pnprlating the anppliea granted tnthiaSeafion of Pariiamenft.' To 
whieli, with all humility, we pray hia ]llijeaty*a Royal 



Even here, in these common-plaoe sentaDoea^ 
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Ihere most be something stupidiv illiterate. 1 
Speaker does not mean that his ^ endecmour*^ y 
*^8hardy*^ made, or made in a short inanner'y \ 
that his notice was made in a short manner ; a 
therefore, it ought to have been, " to notice shorfl 
Haftortltf it must be ; bat, sorely, phraseology ] 
grovelling might have been nsed on such an oc 
sion. " In the longest session," and ^^ in the reoo 
of Parliament," are colloquial, low, and incon 
into the Iwrgain : and, as for ^ montea''^ in tl^ ] 
paragraph, the very sound of the word sends 
mind to 'Change Alley, and conjures up befor 
all the noisy herd of buUs and bears. 

There is. indeed, one phrase in this whole spe 
(that in which the Speaker acknowledges the i 
porfectness of the manner in which he luis perfoi 
ed his task) which would receive our approbatii 
but the tenor of the speech, the at once flippant i 
pompons tone of it, the seltconceit that is mami 
nrom the beginning to the end, forbid us to g 
him credit for sincerity, when he confessed his 
ficiencies, and tell us tnat the confession is one 
those clumsy traps so often used with the hopi 
catching unmerited applause. 
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Remarka on the Speech, which the Prince Res 
madeto the P^iafkenL (m the occaaion^ 
the above Speech of the Speaker %Daa made. 

Mt Lords axd Gentlbmbn, 

12. "It 18 with SQDat regret that I am again obHged A 
Boviico to yon the continuance of his Mi^estj's lamented ii 
position. 

13. " I cannot close this Session of Parliament without exprei 
the satisfaction that I have derived from the zeal and nssidaity ' 
which you have applied yourselves to the several hnportant ok|| 
whieh have Aome imder yoor eomidentfon. 
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14. "Toar patient and ktborkmt inff^tHgaticn of tbe state of i)m 
drcukUien and eurrenejf of the kingdooi, demands my warmest 
«cknoiwledgmeDt8 ; and I entertain a confldent expectation that the 
meesares adopted^ as the resmk of Ift/s inq/ttiry, will be pitMluctlve 
4ji the most beneficial conseqaeaees." 

The phrase pointed out by italics in the 12th 
Paragraph is ambifftuma j and, as it is whoUy super- 
fluous, it has no business there. The 13th Para- 
|praph (for a wonder 1) is free from fault ; but in the 
i4th why does the king make two of the '' circtdor 
Hon and currency ?" He means, doubtless, to speak 
«f the thing, er things, in use as money. This was 
the currency ; and what, then, was the " circular 
tion?^ It is not only useless to employ words in 
this way : it is a great deal worse ; for it creates a 
confusion of ideas in the mind of the reader. 

•* Impestiffation and inquiry** come nearly to each 
«ther in meaning ; but, when the word " this,^ 
which had a direct application to what had gont 
before, was used, the word investigation ought to 
have followed It, and not the word inquiry ; it be- 
ing always a mark of great affectation, and of false 
taste, when pains are taken to seek for sjmonymous 
words, in order to avoid a repetition of sound. The 
device is seen through^ and the littleness of mind 
exposed. 

The fine word " adopted^ is not nearly so good 
as the plain word taJeen would have been. The 
parliament did not adopt the measures in question : 
they were their own : of their own invention : and, 
if I were here writing remarks on the measures, in- 
stead of remarks on the language in which they 
were spoken of, we might have a hearty laugh at 
the " confident expectaiion^ which the king enter- 
tained of the '' most beneficial consequences'*'* of those 
meastires, which were certainly the most foolish 
and mischievous ever taken by any parliament, or 
by any legislative assembly, in the >rld. 
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"■GfloUeiMn of the liome of ComnioiMi 

1& *< 1 thank joa for the auppliw which- yoa taftve granted : 
Um MiTtee of the preeent year. 

IS. " 1 elneerely regret tliat the ncceeiitj should have exMed 
making any additions to the biirdena of the people ; but I anticlp 
the most important permanent adyantages from the tffori whi 
you have thua made/or meeting at once all the Qoancml difflenlt 
of the country ; and I derive mucA «a<f ffoef ton from the beHef, t 
the means which yoa have devised fur this purpose are ealeulal 
to press as Ughtl^f as pottihle oh aU eiosses of the commnnity 
eouki be expected, when so great an eHbrt wai to be made.** 

Nobody, I presume, but kings, say«an ^* effort/ 
meeting." Others seif that they make an effort 
meet. And, nobody that I ever heard of before, e 
eept biUrbrokers, talk about meeting money d 
mands. One cannot help admirmg the satisfaetio 
nay, the '' much satisfaction,^^ that the king derifi 
from the belief^ that the new taxes would press 
lighUy as po»nble on all classes of the communit 
I do not like to call this vulgar nonsense, becaus 
though written by the Ministers, it was spoken 1 
the king. But, wJuU is it? The additional lo 
must fall upon somebody ; upon some class, 
classes : and, where then, was the sense of expre 
ing " much satisfaction'^ that they would fall Tighl 
on all classes ? The words " as possible,^^ whi 
come after lightly, do nothinff more than make 
addition to the confusion of ideas. 

" My Lords and Gentlemen, 

17. " I continue to receive from Foreign Powers, the «<re 
«at assurances of their friendly disposition towards this country. 

18. "I have observed with great concern the attempts which hi 
recently been made in some of the manufacturing districts, to ti 
advantage of circumstances of local distress, to excite a spirit of < 
•llbction to the institutions and Government of the Country. 
oli|)ectcan be nearer my heart than to promote the teelfare and pi 
p9rity uf all classes of his Mejesty's subjects ; but this cannot be 
Ibcted without the maintenance of public order and tranquillity. 

19. " You may rely, therefore, upon my firm determination 
•nploy, for this purpose, the powers entrusted to me hv law ; an 
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iMive no doubt that on /our reium to your wvenl eonntfe^Toa wfll 
vme jaar utmost endeavourai in co-operating with the Magtetrttey, 
<to defeat the machinationsof those whose jproyerit, if auccessfcd, 
«OfQld onl J aggravate the OTib which it prqfeased to remedj ; ani 
y/fbOf onder the pretence of Reform, have reatfy no ether object, bta 
the sabversion of our happy ConaCitutioo." 

Weak minds, feeble writers and speakers, deliglii 
in superlatives. They have big sound in them, and 
■give the appearance of force; but, they very often 
betiay those who use tnem, into absurdities. The 
king, as in paragraph No. 17, might continue to re- 
ceive strong- assurances ; but how could he receive 
** Ihe stronffesV^ more than once. 

In the 18th paragraph, we have " welfare and 
prosperity." I, for my part, shall be content With 
«ither, (the two being the same thing,) and, if I 
Ihid, from the acts of the government, reason to be- 
lieve that one is really sought for, I shall care little 
^about the other. 

I am, however, I must confess, not greatly en- 
'Couraged to hope for this, when I imm^iately af- 
terwards hear of a ^firm aetermination" to employ 
"**|xnrer«," the nature of which is but too well un- 
derstood. " Determifuxtion^ can, in grammar, re- 
■ceive no additional force, from having ^^firrn^^ placed 
liefore it ; but, in political interpretation, the use of 
this word cannot fail to be looked upon as evincing 
a little more of eagerness than one could wish to^see 
apparent in «uch a case. 

In these speeches, nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs, generally go, like crows and ravens, in 
pairs. Hence, we have, in the 18th paragraph, ^the 
tnstitutixms and governments^ of the country. Now, 
thouffh there may he institvtimis of the country, 
which Ho not form a part of its government; the 
|(Ovemment is, at any rate, amongst the country*ii 
institutions. If every institution do not form a 
part of the government, the government certainly 
■Drms a part of the institutions. Bnt, as the okl 
woman aaid by her goom and g«xidet)Vti«»i&^ts^ak 
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have been a couple for so many, many years, thatH 
would be a sin to part them just at the last. 

The gross grammatical errors in the latter part of 
the last paragraph, where the singular pronomi, ^ 
represents the plural noun nrofe^, and the nab 
profesit is in the pcut, insteaa of the presenty time, 
one can account for, only on the supposition, that 
the idea of Reform had scared all the powers of 
thought from the minds of the writers. This in- 
happy absence of inteUect seems to hove contimnd 
to the end of the piece ; for, here w^have "nooUbcr 
Object but, instead of no other object than: and, 
the word *' reaUy*^ put into the mouth of a Mnf, 
and on such an occasion, is something so veryUm, 
that we can hardly credit our eyes when we b» 
hold it. 



INTRODUCTION. 

To the Four Lessons on iheproduciians of tori 
Castlereagh, the Duke of Wellington, the Mir 
quis WeUesley, and the Bishop oj Winchester, 

From the literary productions of Speakers anc 
Ministries^l come to those of Ambassadors, Seert 
taries of Staie^ Viceroys, and Bishops. In thesi 
persons, even more fully, perhaps, than in thi 
former, we are entitled to expect proofe of grea 
capacity as writers. I shall give you speeimem 
firom the writings of four persons of this deserip 
tion, and these four, men who have been entruslei 
with the management of affairs as important as an] 
that the king of this country ever had to commit ti 
the hands of his servants; I mean Lord Carile 
reoffh, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis HW 
iesi^, and the Bishop of Winchester, the first ol 
whom has been called the greatest Statesman^ tb 
second, th% greaJUst Coptoim, thA thiid^ the ^tmI 
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egt Viceroy^ the fourth, the greatest Tutor^ of the 
age. 

The passages which I shall first select from the 
writings of these persons, are contained in State 
Papers, relating to the Museuvis at Paris, 

And here, in order that you may be better able to 
judge of the writings themselves, I ought to explain 
to you the nature of the matters to which they re- 
ate, and the circumstances under which they were 
written. The Museums at Paris contained, in the 
year 1815, when the King of France was escorted 
back to that city by the armies of the Allies, a great 
oiany Statues and Pictures which Napoleon had, 
in his divers conquests and invasions, taken from 
the collections of other countries, and carried to 
France. When, therefore, the Allies had, by their 
armies, possession of Paris, at the time just men- 
tioned, they rifled these Museums^ and took from 
them what had, or what they asserted had, belong- 
ed to the Allies respectively. The French contend- 
ed that this was unjust, and that it was an act of 
pillage. They said, that in 1814, when the Allien 
were also in possession of the capital of France, 
they put forward no claim to the things in ques- 
tion, which were to all intents and purposes miilita- 
ly booty, or prize ; and that for the Allies to make 
this claim now was not only contrary to their own 
precedent of 1814, but that it was to assume the 
^laracter of enemies of Prance^ directly in the teeth 
of their own repeated declarations, in which they 
had called themselves friends, and even allies m 
Ynnce; and in direct violation of their solenm 
promises to commit against the French nation no 
act of hostility, and to treat it, in all respects, as a 
finend. The Mies had now, however, the poiber in 
their hands ; and the result was, the stripping of 
the Museums. 

To characterize this act, committed by those who 
entered France under the name of Allies of the 
king, and of the great body of his people, and who 
took poesession of Paris in virtue of a tonvenlkMr 
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which stipulated for the Becurity of all ptM 
ftrty ; to characterize such an act is unnece 
out we cannot help lamenting that theBftinisl 
England were open abettors, if not ori^nal \\ 
tors, in this memorable transaction, which, of 
transactions of that time, seems to have creal 
greatest portion of rancour in the minds of tl 
pie of France. 

That the English Bfinisters were the insti 
spears pretty clearly from the seizure (whi< 
hy force ofarma^ having been immediately 
dedf by a Paper (called a Note) delivered bi 
CoMtlereaghj in tne name of tne Prince Reg 
the Ambassadors of the Allies, which Papt 
dated llUi September, 1815, and from which 
I am now about to give you a specimen of tl 
<tfi^ of this Secretaiy of State. 



LESSON III. 

Remarks on Lord Castlereaffh^s Note, of th 
September J 1815, onihe subject of the Muse\ 
Paris, 

This Note sets out by saying that represent 
on the subject of the Statues and Pictures 
been laid before the Ambassadors of the Allii 
that the writer has received the commands 
Prince Regent to submit, for the considerat 
the Allies, that which follows. After some i 
matter, amongst which we find this " greatest • 
mib" talking of ^ the indulgencies (insteHd 
dulgences) to which the French had a ri{ 
a»ptr«," (instead of to hope for ;) after sayir 
the purity of the friendship of the Allies haj 
**prQved beyond a question^'* by their last 
conduct, and " stiU mme,^^ that is to say, J 
than beyond, by their this year's conduct 
talking about the ^substatUialifUegrity'^ of F 
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and thereby meaning, that she was to be despoiled 
of only a part of her dominions ; after talking aboiit 
^camhimng^^ this ^' integrity with sitch an adequate 
^TBtem of temporary precaution as may satisfy what 
the Allies owe to the security of iheiT own subjects f* 
alter all this, and a great deal more of the same de- 
scription, we come to the paragraphs that I am now 
going to remark on. Observe; I continue the num^ 
berinff of the paragraphs as if the whole of the Pa- 
pers, on which I am commenting, formed but one 
piece of writing. 

90. " XTpon what principle can France, at the cloae of snch a war, 
eocpect to sit down with the none extent of poaaeaaions which aba 
held before the Revolution, and desirei at the a^me time, tq ratatai 
the ornamental spoila of all other coontrical- la it, that there can 
escfat a donbt of the isaue of the contest, or of the power of the ADiea 
to eflRsctnate what juatiee and policj require 1 If not, upon what 
inrinciple deprive France of her late territorial acqoiaitiona, and pra> 
■enre to her the spoUations appertaining to thoHt territoriea, whidk 
an modem conquerors Imve invariably respeetedt aa inaepaiabia 
firom the country ta which they belonged % 

21. "The Allied Sovereigns have perhapa aomething to atone for 
to Europe, in conaeqoence of the course pursued by them, when at 
Paria, during the last year. It is true, they never did so far make 
themselves parties in the criminality of this tnaasofplundert as to 
sanction it by any stipulation in their Treaties ; such a recognition 
has been on tbefar part uniformly refused ; but they certainly dU xMffi 
their influence to repreas at that moment, any agitation of their 
dtfans, in the hope that France, not less subdued by their generoai* 
ty, than by their arms, might be disposed to preserve inviolate a 
peace which had been studiously framed to serve aa a bcxid of re* 
eoncUiation between the Nation and the King. They had alao rea 
wm to expect that His Majesty would be adviaed voluntarily to ra* 
•tare a considerable proportion at least of these spoils to theUr law- 
fid owners. 

S8. " But the question te a very diflbrent one now, and to poiBiie 
the same course under circumstances so essentially altered, would 
be, ta th^Jndgment of the Prince Regent, equally unteiae towardo 
firmncOt and unjust towardo our JiUea^ who have a direct interest 
in thia question. 

831 ''His Royal Highness, in stating hia opinion, feeli iti 
to gnarf against the poaaJbUity of mlwtp ueeiUBtUiii 




91. WhUrtbedoaaiittobethedutyoftheAlUedSove: 
caljr BOl to otatnwt, but to facQftate, upon the present oc< 
i^lAeM oijeetM to the places /rmn wkenee they w( 
I not len consistent with tkdr delictiey, not to saSbi 
Cisn of their armies In FAince^ or the removal of theee u 
tliB Loanv, to become the means, either directlj or ind 
bringing within tkmr own dominions a eingte article whi 
of light, at the period of fiba'r eonqueet^ belong either t( 
speetlva Ikmily coUectioos, or to the coontrles over which 
aeliially rclgn. 

91. " Whateter valoe the PrlBca Ilcgent might attach t 
qnisite specimens of the line arts^ if otherwise aoqnired, 
mUk to become poeaeaeed of them at the expense of France 
of the countries to which the j of right belong, fnore e«| 
foiloming up a principle in ttar which he considers as < 
to the nation by which it has been adopted, and eo far froi 
to take advantage of the occasion to purekaee from tti 
owners any artielee they might, from pecuniary conside: 
disposed to part tcith. His Royal Highness would, on Um 
be disposed rather to aSbrd the means of replacing then 
very temples and galleries, of which they were so long 
ments. 

26. ** Were it possible that his Royal Highnesses sent 
wards the person and cause of Louis XVHI. could be bn 
doubt, or that tlie position of His Most Christian Ma 
likely to bf injured in the eyea of His own pet^Ie, the I 
gent would not come to this conclusion, without the mo 
reluctance ; but, on the contrary^ His Royal Highness be 
His Mi^esty will rise in the love and respect of his own s 
proportion as He separatee Himself from these rememl 
revolutionary warfare. These spoils, which impede a mi 
ciUation between France and the countries she has invad 
necessary to record the cxploita of her armies, which, not^ 
ing the cause in which they were achieved, must ever 
arms of the nation respected abroad. But whilst these 
main at Paris, constituting, as it were, the title deeds of 
tries which have been given up, the sentiments of reuui 
eoontries again to France will never be altogether ex 
win the genius of the French people ever completely cm 
te{f with the more limited existence assigned to the no/ 
tbe Bourbons." 

I shall say nothing of the lo^ of this p 
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uiifl I would fain pass over the real and poorly dls- 
lidBed motive of the proceedmg; but this must strike 
BverjT observer. 

It. is the mere writing which, at present, is to be 
khfr principal object of our attention. To be sur& 
liibaentiments, the very thoughts, in Paragraphs 24 
iB^!^, which speak the soul, as they are conveyed 
in ^. lap.guage, of the sedentary and circumspect 
kclseper of a huckster's stand, or the more sturdy per- 
unlvilating bearer of a miscellaneous pack, do, wi^ 
rq&ce almost imperious, demand a portion of our 
notice : while, with equal force, a similar claim is 
urged. by the suspicions in the former of these para- 
|n4>hs, and the protestations in the latter, which 
present to the nations of Europe, and especially to 
the^ French nation, such a captivating picture of 
Bi^^Blii frankness and sincerity ! - 

.But, let us come to the writing: and here, in Pa- 
mg^raph 20, we have '^ spoliations^ appertaining to 
territories," though spoliation means the act of de- 
spoiling', and never does, or can, mean the thing of 
Which one has been despoiled ; and, next we luive 
ihe word which, relating to spoliation, and then, the 
Btibsequeat part of the sentence tells us that spotia- 
Hona have invariably been respected, 

in the 21st Paragraph, does the it relate to crimi- 
nality, or to mass of plunder : and, what is meaned 
bytL sanction given to either? Could the writer 
■tippose it possible that it was necessary to tell the 
Anles themselves that they had not sanctioiied such 
things? And here, if we may, for a moment, spesfc 
of the logic oi our "greatest Statesman," the Allies 
dtid sanction, not criminality, not a ma>ss of plunder, 
but the qidet possession of the specimens of art, by 
leaving, in 1814, that possession as they found it. 
At the close of this pari^raph we have a proportion, 
instead of a part, an ^irpr common enough with 
comitry fellows wh'eiX'lhey begin to talk fine; but 
one that, surely,- ought to be absent from the most 
stately of the productiou^Vof a Secretary of State. 

*' Unwise towards France and unjust towards the 
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Allies,'' and ^^equaUy^^ too, is as pretty a specimen of 
what IS called twUUe^ as you shall find; while '^tfap 
fetum of these MectSj^^ the not purloining oft 
" single article,^^ the not wishing to " take adwm- 
tag^^ and to jmrchcLse any of the articles that the 
" owners mignt wish to part vyith^^^ form as fine an 
instance of the powers of the plume de crasse, or, pen 
ofmud-^ as you will be able to himt out of the niB- 
tory of a whole year's proceedings at the Police Of- 
fices. But, in Paragraph 24, we have << their con- 
quest." The conquest of whom or what 7 That (rf 
the Allies^ that of their dominions^ or that\ of thi 
^^.objects ?" It is impossible to. answer, except by 
guess ; but, it comes out, at any rate, that there wai 
a conquest ; and this *' greatest Statesman" mi^ 
have perceived^ that this one word was a complete 
answer to all his assertions about plimder and spo- 
liation; for, tfiat which is cowjuered is held of 
right ; and, the only want of right in the AUiei 
forcibly to take these " articles," arose from theii 
having entered France as aXLies of the King qi 
France^ and not as enemies and conquerors. 

And what, in Paragraph 25, is meaned hy,'</oI- 
lowing up a principle in war ?" The phrase " fol- 
low up a principle^^ is low as the dirt : it is chit 
chat, and very unfit to be used in a writing of thii 
sort But, as to the sense ; how could the Regent 
even if he had purchased the pictures, be said tc 
follow up a principle " in war ?" The meaning 
doubtless, was, that the Regent had no wish to be 
come possessed of these things at the expense o: 
France, or. rather, at the expense of the countriei 
to which tney belonged, especially as he could no; 
hus gratify his taste for the arts without acting up 
on a principle, which the French had acted on tf 
war. This meaning might, indeed, be supposec 
to be contained in the above phrase of Lord Castle 
reagh ; but in a writing of this kind, ought an} 
thing to be left to supposition 7 

The 26th Paragraph is an assemblage of all thai 
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iB inoorroet, low, and Indicrons. The ^ imm" alMr 
Christian Majesty, ought to be could be, that is, 
'^ were it possible that his petition cotdd be likely to 
be injured;" and not ^were it possible that his posi- 
tion was likely to be injured.'' which is downright 
nonsense. And, then only tnink of an injured pa- 
siHon: and of the king's position being injured 
*^in we «y6»" of his people ! " But, on the conr 
traryj" On the contrary of what 7 Look back, and 
tee if it be possible to answer this question. Next 
comes the intolerable fustian of the king " separat- 
ing himself fVom remembrances y" and from this 
flight, down the *' greatest Statesman" pitches, robs 
the attorney's office, and calls the Statues ana Pic- 
tures " title deeds, as it were ;" and this " as it wert^ 
18, perhaps, the choicest phrase of the whole palh 
sajpie. But, in conclusion, (for it is time to have done 
with ft,^ what do you say to " the sentiments of 
re-uniting the countries to France"? And, what 
do you say, then^ the " genius^"* (that is^ the diS" 
pontion) of the French people " associating' itself 
with the limited existence assigned to the nation 
under the Bourbons ?" "What do you say of the 
man, who could make use of these words, when his 
meaning was, <* that, as long as these Statues and 
lectures remained to remmd the French people of 
the late extent of the dominions of France, their 
minds would not be completely reconciled to those 
more narrow limits, which had now been prescribed 
to her" ? What do you say of the man, who, hav- 
ing this plain proposition to state, could talk of 
the genius of the peopHe associating itself with the 
more limited existence oi the nation, the nation be- 
ing the pimple, and, therefore^ his meaning, if there 
is any sense in the words, being, that the people, as 
a nation, had, under the Bourbons, had their eanH- 
encty or length of life, abridged? What do yon 
soy, what can you say, of suda a man, but that na- 
ture might have made him for a valet, for a stroUhig 
player, and posiiUy for an anetioBeer; but aeivar 

17 
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tea Secretary of State. Yet this man was edtua 
«{aithe UnwerniyofCamhHd^!* 



LESSON IV. 

Remarka on a dispatch of the Duke of WeUingk 
(called the greatest Captain of the age) relatn 
to the Museums at Paris, 

Haying, as far as relates to the Museums^ takeo 
sufficient view of the writing of the ^^greate 
Statesman^ of the age, I now come to that of "tl 
greatest Ca^tain,^^ The writing that I am no' 
about to notice relates to the same subject. Tli 
Captain was one of the Commanders at Paris, attt 
time above spoken of; and, it is in that capacit 
that he writes. But, we ought to observe here, ihi 
he is not only a great Captain, but a great AfkbOi 
sadorBlso; that he was Ambassador at the Coi 
gress of Vienna just before the time we are speal 
ing of; and that he was formerly Secretary c 
State for Ireland. 

The paper, from which I am about to make 
quotation, is a " dispatcK'* from the " greatest Cai 
tain" to Lord Casttereagh, dated at Paris, 23d Se] 
tember, 1815, soon after the Museums had bee 
rifled. 

I shall not take up much of your time with it 
performance of this gentleman ; a short specime 
will suffice ; and that shall consist of the three fir 
paragraphs of his " dispatch.^'* 

' 'Hiis Lesson was written In Jane, 1822. On the 12th of A 
fust, 1822, this same T^rd Castlereagh (beinir still Seeretaiy of 0tal 
killed himficlf, at North Cray, in Kent, by catting his throat 
Ooroner's Jury pronounced nim to have been insane ; and, vrhU 
is very cnriouB, a Letter from the Duke of Wellington was pr 
diiced, to prove that the deceased had been ineane for eome tm 
.Though, mind, he, had been, for some time, and VHxe when he d 
hie throat, actually entrusted with the care and powers nf the odv 
two (Secretaries* offices, (they being abeent,) as well em thoaa of d 
office of Foreign Afihirs ! 
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27. "There has been 9l good deal ofdUcuanon here \aMtg 
respeeting the measures which I have be«i under tfie necessity of 
adapting, in ord^ to getf(^ the King of the Netherlands his Pictures^ 
^kc from tlie Museuois ; and lest tlvue reporta should reach the 
Prince Regent, I wish to trouble you, for his Royal Highness's it^or. 
maUonf with the following statement of what has passed. 

2B. *' Shortly ai\er the arrival of the Sovereigns at Paris, the Mbiis- 
ter of the King of the Netherlands claimed the Pictures, Ac belong- 
ing to his Sovereign, equfUljf with those of other powers ; and, m 
far as I could learn, never could get any satisfactory reply from the 
French Oovemment After several conversations with me, he ad- 
dnned your Lordship an official Note, which was laid before the 
Ifinisters of tiie Allied Sovereigns, assembled in conference ; and 
the subject was taken into consideration repeatedly, with a view to 
discover a mode of doing justice to the Claimants of the specimens 
of the arts in the Museoms, without injuring the feelings of the King 
of France. In the mean time, the Prussiims had obtained from His 
Majieatx nut only all the really Prussian Pictures, but those bekng. 
log to the Prussian territories on the left of the Rhine, and the Pie- 
tnres, Ac belonging to all the allies of His Prussian Majesty ; and 
tbe subject pressed for an early decision ; and your Lordship wrote 
jfOttr Note of the Uth inst in which it was fully discussed. 

29. "The Hfinisters of the King of the Netherlands, still having 
no satisfactory answer, from the French €k>vemment, appealed to 
me as the General in Chief of the army of the King of the Nether*, 
lands, to know whether I had any objection to employ His Ill^esqr's 
Troops to obtain possession of what was his undoubted property. I. 
referred this application again to the Ministers of the Allied Courtly 
and no objection having been stated^ I considered it my duty to 
take the necessary measures to obtain what was his right" 

The great characteristic of this writing (if writ- 
ing it ought to be called) is the thorough-paced vul- 
garity of it. There is a meanness of manner as 
well as of expression, and, mdeed, a suitableness to 
the subject, much too natural, in all its appearances, 
to h^ve been the effect of art 

The writer, though addressing a Minister of State, 
and writing matter to be laid before a Sovereign, 
begins exactly in the manner of a quidnimc talking 
to another that he has just met in the street 
'' Thore has been a good deal of digcuasion^^ (thai 
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is to say, talk) **here;^^ that is to saj, at Paris, 
Castlereagh bein^, at that time, in London. The 
plirase " to getfor*^ is so very dignified, that it could 
have come only from a great man. and could hafe 
boon inspired by nothing short of tne consciousnesi 
of beiriflf " the Ally ofaUthe ncUions qfEuropCy^ ai 
the writer calls himself in another part of thu fa- 
mous " dispatch." 

But, what are ^' these reports,'*^ of which the great 
Captain speaks in the latter part of this paragraph? 
He hi\d spoken of no reports before. He had men- 
tioned " discussion^" and a ^^good dedP^ of it ; but, 
had said not a word about reports ; and these re- 
ports pop out upon us like " these six men in buck- 
ram," in FalstaflPs narrative to the Prince. 

The Captain's '^ wishing to trotMe?^ Lord Castle- 
reagh, ^' for the Regent's ir^ormcUion," closes this 
paragraph in a very suitable manner, and prepares 
the mind for the next, where the Regent would fiwl 
trouble enough, if he were compelled to find out 
the English of it. The Dutch Minister ** claimed 
the Pictures belonging to his sovereign, equally 
with those of other poioers," What ! did this Dutch- 
man claim th£ whole ; those belonging to the Dutch 
sovereign and those belonging to Si the other pow- 
ers besid(;s ! This, to be sure, would have been in 
the true Dutch style : but, this could hardly be the 
fact. If it were, no wonder that the Duke had 
learned, that the Minister " never could get any so- 
tisfactory reply ;" for, it must have been a deju in- 
deed that would have satisfied him. 

The phrase, "he addressed your Lordship an 
oflicial Note" is in the counting-hovse style ; and 
then to say to Lord Castlereagh, " your Lordship 
wrote your Note of the 11th of September," was so 
necessary, lest the latter should imagine, that some- 
body else had written the Note ! Nor are the four 
anas in this paragraph to be overlooked ; for nevei 
was this poor conjunction so worked before, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in some narrative of a little giil to 
h«r mother. 
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The narrative is, in the last quoted paragraph, 
ontinued with unrelaxed spirit. The Dutch Min- 
ster can still ohtain no satisfactory answer; he 
«ks the Duke whether he have any objection to use 
cnroe, and asserts^ at the same time, that the good$ 
n question are his maaXer^s ^ undoubted property.''^ 
Jpon this the Duke applies to the other minister^ 
ind '* no objection having been stated,^^ he considers 
t his duty to obtain '' what was his right ;'*^ that is 

say, the Dutch king's right. 

Never was there surely a parcel of words before 
mi together by any body in so clumsy a manner. 
n a subsequent part of the ^^dispatch^^ we haye 
his : *' I added, that I had no. instructions regard- 
ng the Museum, nor no grounds on which to form 

1 judgment." In another place we have " the King 
»f the Netherland?s Pictures." In another place 
we have "'that the property should be returned to 
heir rightful owners." 

But, to bestow criticism on such a shocking abuse 
>f letters is to disgrace it ; and nothing can apolo- 
[Ibbb for what I have done, but the existence of a ge- 
leral knowledge of the fact, that the miserable stuff 
hat I have quoted, and on which I have been re- 
narking, proceeded from the pen of a man, who 
las, on many occasions, had some of the most im- 
)ortaat of the nation's affairs committed to his ma- 
ii^ement. There is in the nonsense of Castlereagh 
I frivolity and a foppery that give it a sort of live- 
iness, and that now-and-then elicit a smile : but, in 
he productions of his correspondent there is np- 
hing to relieve ; all is vulgar, all dumsy, all doll, 
in torpid inanity. 

17* 
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LESSON y. 

RemarkB on a Note presented^ Lord CkuUereagh 
to the AmboBBodor of the AUieSj at Paris^ in Jm^ 
1815, relaHve to the Slave Trade. 

9 

80. ** VisoouMT OBsOereacli, his Britannick Mqiestj's PriMlplI 
fleentarj of State^ Ac., in reference to the commnnicatioa ht 
has made to the conference, of the orders addteaied to the Ai> 
miraltj to soapend all hoatilittes anainst the coast of F^nee^ sb> 
senres, that there is ruuon to forette that French shipHiwiisn 
might be induced to renew the Slave Trade, under the snppositioii 
of the peremptory and total abolition decreed hj Napoleoo Boimi> 
parte having eeaoed with his power; that, fieverf/befesst, great aad 
powerful conoiderationSf arising firom motive of hmmnitj, aad 
even regard for the King's authority, require, that no time shooU 
bo lost to maintitin in JFVanee, the eoUre and immediate abotUim 
of the TralBck in Slaves ; that if, at the time of the Treaty of 
Paris, the King's administration could uiek a final but giadMl 
stop should be put to this Trade, in the space of five jears, fir 
the purpose of afibrding the King the gratification of having eoB' 
suited, as much as possible, the interests of the French Plropri 
etcMTs in the Colonies, now, that the absolute. proUMiion has been 
ordained, the question tusumea entirely a difibrent fitMpe,Jbr M 
tlie King were to revoke the said proliibition, he would gim 
Bimaelfthe disadvantage ofauthorizingt in the interior of France^ 
the reproach which more than once had been thrown out against 
his former Government, of countenancing re-acticms, and, at the 
same iimej justifying, out of France, and particularly in England, 
the belief of a systematic opposition to liberal ideas ; that oeosnl- 
ingly the time seems to have arrived when the Allies cannot hesi- 
tate formally to give weight in Prance to the immediate and en* 
tire prohibition of the Slave Trade, a prohibition, the necessity il 
which has been acknowledged, in principle, in the transBctlOHiaf 
the CSongress at Vienna." 

Now, I put this question to you : do you under- 
stand wJiat this great Statesman means? Read 
the Note three times over ; and then say, whether 
vou understand what he wants. You may guess; 
but you can go little further. Here is a whole vaam 
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of gmnmatical errors ; but it is the obscurity, the 
uniutelligibienesfl, of the Note, that I think consti- 
tutes its greatest fault. One way of proving the bad- 
ness of this writing, is, to express the meaning of 
the writer in a clear manner ; thus : 

'* Lord Castlereagh observes, that there is reason 
to apprehend that the French ship-owners may be 
Induoed to renew the Slave Trade, from a supposi- 
tion that the total abolition, recently decreed by 
Napoleon, has been nullified by the cessation of his 
antnority ; that motives of humanity as well as a 
desure to promote the establishment of the king's 
authority, suggest that no time should be lost in 
taking efficient measures to maintain the decree of, 
abolition ; that, at the time of the treaty of Pant, ' 
the king's ministers wished to abolish this trade, 
but, in order that the king might, as much as pos- 
sible, consult the interests of the colonial proprie- 
tors, those ministers wished the object to be accom- 
plished by degrees during the space of five years ; 
that now, however, when the abolition has been 
actually decreed, the matter assumes an entirehr 
different shape, seeing that it is not now an aboli- 
tion, but the refraining from revoking an abolition, 
that is proposed to be suggested to the king : that, 
if the kinfr were to do this, he would warrant, 
amongst his own people, the injurious imputation, 
more than once brought against his former govern- 
ment, of countenancing the work of undoing and 
orertuming, and would, at the same time, confirm 
foreign nations, and particularly the English, in the 
beliej, that he had adopted a systematic opposition 
to libieral principles and views ; that, therefore, the 
interests of the king, not less than those of humanity, 
seem to call upon the Allies to give, formally, and 
without delay, the weight of their influence in fa- 
vour, as far as relates to France, of an entire and 
immediate abolition of the Slave Trade, an abolition, 
the necessity of which has, in principle, at least, 
been acknowledged in the transactions of the Con- 
greiB of Vienna." 
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Now. as totlMfifenil UxOtr uumwiwn tetfir 
Note of Caitkirosgli, though I mipo wmUmmt vm 
of UaUcM^ have not polntad out ow httf cif lit' 
flnilts. who enr before heaid of mmtfMi.to>i»«i' 
Meaihing? He neuMd leMm to MiiM dwrtht 
thing would take piaee, and, as it WM t thmgtb'te 

wished not to take plao^ to qgwdbaMi wna the wt^ r 
beeanae to apptriiend means to think of wMh- aatti- 
degree of Ihar. Wishing to-nuimw 1e be a ftM* 
day, what would yon ihhdc of me if I were to «m' 
that I had reamm to foresee that it woold lainT 
Hie mt^ is dearly wfong. If thealMrfitionweni 
<oto2, what had iMTMipfory to db there f Cterid-ft 
Jbe mere than teial? Hie newwIkeUm had noiVte*' 
sinesB Uiere. He was alxrat to give reaaoBSi^^ 
tlie abolitionrdeeree onght to be eonilmled ; hol^ lis , 
liad stated no reasons, given by any body, wfe^M 
shoM noL To lose no time to nktMow/ aht 
then the tn Framce^ snd then the umaeiiato/ ^all»• ' 
gether here is snch a mass of eonftnlontiiat one can- 
not describeit "To maintain in Framce^ woikM 
lead one to suppose that tiiere was, or had been, a 
^aoe trade in Prance. The next nart, beginnhUf 
with " that if,^^ sets all criticism at ac^tomce. Lome 
at the veite, cotdd vfieh and Mhotdd bet Look at if 
having'. Then comes prohibition Ibr €A6Utumj two 
very diflerent thinss. To aseume enUrefy a diflbr- • 
ent shape is very different from to assume an e»- 
tirdif different shme. The latter is meaned knd ' 
the KMrmer is said. Then what does the^^ do dieref * 
What consequence is he coming to ? How was ha 
going to show that the ehape was diiSn-ent? ^Bb 
attempts to show no mch thing; but, IhOa tovrerit' 
to foretell the evils which will laS <m Ibe king ef 
France if he revoke Napoleon's decree. And, here^ 
Goddess of Grub-street, do hear him talking of tte 
king of France giving himsHfthe dieadoa^^aige ^ ' 
aumorizing reprodchee ! If the king^ eondtaOl ' 
would fuetify people in believing- ill of him, whr 
should It justify the Eng^E^ in partumlar? They 
might, indeed, be more ready to believe ill of him ; 
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tmt, it could not be more just in them than in others. 
An opposition to ideas is a pTeiiy idea enough ; and 
80 is tlie eivinff ofweigJit in France to an immedi- 
ate prohibition! 

Never was there, surely, such a piece of writing 
seen before ! Fifty years hence, no man, who should 
read it, would be able to ascertain its meaning. Iain 
aUe to pick it out, because, and only because, I am ac- 
quainted with the history of the matter treated of. 
And jet, most momentous transactions, transac- 
tionfl mvolving the fate of millions of human be- 
inn have been committed to the hands of this man 1 

It is not unnecessary for me to observe, that, 
though I have stated the meaning of this Note in a 
way for it to be understood, I by no means think. 
that, even in the words in which I have expressed 
it, it If as a proper Note for the occasion. It was 
fUse m professions; and it was, as towards the 
king of France, insolent m a high degree. Even 
if it had been just to compel the king to abolish the 
Slave Trade, the matter might have b^n expressed 
in a less offensive manner ; and, at any rate, he 
might have been spared the brutal taunt that we 
meet with towards the close of this matchless spe- 
cimen of diplomatic stupidity. 

Hoping that this book will outlive the recollec- 
tion of the transactions treated of by the Papers on 
which I have been remarking, it seems no more than 
justice to the parties to say, that the abolition, which 
was thus extorted, had effect but for a very short 
time ; that the French nation never acknowledged it 
as binding ; that, at this moment (June 1822) com- 

glaints are made in the House of Commons of the 
reach of agreements on the part of the French ; 
that the French have revived and do carry on the 
traffick in African slaves; that our Ministers pro- 
mise to make remonstrances ; but that, they dare 
not talk of war ; and that, without declaring their 
readiness for war, their remonstrances can have no 
effect. 
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Hemarhfwifamagm in Diapajekmffiwn f >< Mam 
omiWiLLMunr, Lord Um de m m i i tf Jwi— J^ » 
Vimxnmt SidmouikamdioMr. PeeLSfeanetaHmtf 
auae^thM DMiHCMsifJ^pmWd Jkm.t9Vm 

or 
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3L «* Ca ii OM »wiwUMtyBpLortihl|^ AM 
njtnival io DabUn, of 0f«y 
the nnhappj distuitHiMi itUefc Acm pnvilM te Ikte fHBBlqri I 

ftrmatioD ^m I h>v»r8BBlfotqntliat«nljNi> Jnri^.tht §&m§^ 
wfileli have imw ti J ■Inee my nwfttw f wi to fthj pn i f wnnii . 

K <*! prnpoM to MTM^fit fhli iafanMikHi wUkr^figmmu 
wmk eamktj rti | M rtft i fj f, ftir tli»piHyan'ariMHM|«i « tf^pv^ 
Ml wiik moh ■tHtonMoli M luy ilnltdit W !■ jtm Jmm$\ 
piMttHioii, ffMt of eotfbUBg fon to Ibm ■ jBdfMHC-of tlM riMllt 
<itoofo«w*y«rtieql«rdirtrtPta»lit<<|triiM ^ i H i< i ff tf a i ^i 
oiAed in McA dMNOMMl" 

The Marquis's style is not in gmnBl, low ud 
duTMy: it has the opposite uinlts^ qffeciaiitm fid 
foppishness; and, where the meanuff of the mrilar 
18 obscure, it is not so much because lie hai not a 
clear head, as because he cannot condespend to tdk 
in the language and manner of common mortals. 

'' Had been apprized b^ore of distnrtMQcep wJick 
have prevailed" presents great confusion as to timeSi 
We can hardly come at -the precise ummiiig. It 
should have been: "Condadmg| tha^ before mf 
arrival, your Lordship were i^pnzed of ever7 im- 
portant circumstance respecting the nnfatDjpy dis- 
turbances, prewMmg in this country." For, ths 
prevalence was stiU in exi&tence. To tubmii Is to 
place at the disposal ^, to pui under thepomeriff 
and, therefore, transmit^ or send^ was ifie proMT 
wora ; for, it is the kin^ Io whom the infomiraon 
is submitted. The Marquis sent tfie informatioii la 
Lord Sidmouth that he might «ii&flu^ it to the Ung^ 
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^Succession to this gooernw-enV^ is a strangely 
pompous phrase at best. But, it is not correct ; for, 
his sitccession (if it were one) took place at his ap- 
vointmerU ; and he is about to speak of what he has 
learned since his arrival in Dublin ; and, why not 
say arrival? 

The 32d Paragraph is, perhaps, as complete a 
specimen of smoothness in words and of obscurity m 
meaning as ever found its way upon paper ; and yet 
this was an occasion for being particularly clear, 
seeing that the Marquis was here explaining' theplan 
oi his dispatch. With reference to means in relation 
to, as appertaining to, having a view towards. The 
first is the best for the Marquis ; and that is little 
short of nonsense ; for, what is arran^tw^ informa- 
tion in relation to each county? What does it 
mean ? Not what the Marquis thought he was say- 
ing, which was, that he* proposed to speak of the 
state of all the counties, and that the information 
relating to each cwmty he meaned to place under 
a separate head. This was what he meaned; but, 
this he does not say. 

And then, again, what does respectively do here 
after each? Respectively means particularly, or 
relatively ; and, as he haa before said, or meaned to 
say, that he proposed to place the information re- 
lating to each county under the head of that county, 
what need was there of the addition of this long 
and noisy adverb ? 

To be sure, to place the information under se- 
parate heads, each head confining itself to the infor- 
mation relating to one county, was a very ffood way 
of facilitating a comparison of this information 
with that which was already m Lord Sidmouth-s 
possession ; but, it was not enough to say, " facili- 
tating a comparison with such statements /^ and, 
there appears, besides, to be no reason to conclude, 
tfiat the information before possessed was arranged 
according to counties : on the contrary, the Marquis's 
laying down of his fdan would induce us to sup- 
pose that tiie arrangement of his matter was new« 
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The latter part of the sentence Is all confMon. 
The Marquis means, that, by placing his informi- 
tion as before descrioed, he shall enable Lord Sid- 
mouth to form a judgment of the state of each dis- 
trict fioir, compared with the state in which H was 
at the date of ihe, former information. The "refa- 
tite state of each particular district" may mean, its 
state at otieperiod compared with iU note at another 
period; but, '' at different periods of time" by no 
means gives us this Idea. And, even if it did, what 
arc we to do with the " each documenJP^ at the dose? 
Each means one of two, one of more than one. So 
that here we have the rdative state of a district at 
the different periods of time roccified in one doct^ 
ment; and the main poitit that the Marqniswas 
driving at was, to show Lord Sidmouth the manner 
in which he was going to enable him to compare 
the contents of the present document with those of 
the documents already held in his possession. 

I have taken, here, the first two sentences of the 
dispatch. They are a fair specimen of the Marquis^ 
8tyle, the great characteristic of which is. obscurity 
arising from affectation. What he meanea was this : 
^^I propose to place the information relating to 
each county under a distinct head, for the pmpose 
of facilitatmg a comparison of this information 
with that which your Lordship may already pos- 
sess, and also for the purpose of enabling yon to 
form a judgment of the present state of each county, 
compared with the state in which it was at the date 
of former dispatches." And, would it not have 
been better to write thus, than to put upon paper a 
parcel of words, the meaning of which, even ir you 
read them a hundred times over, must still renudn 
a matter of uncertainty ? 

But, there is another fault here ; and that is, all 
the latter part of the sentence is a mere redundancy ; 
for of what was Lord Sidmouth to " form %juag- 
ifient ?" A judgment of the comparative state of 
the country at the two periods? What coiUd this 
be more than the makm^ of the oompwimi? 
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Judgment, in this case, means apinian; and, if the 
Bfarquis had said, that his object was to oiaUe 
Lora Sidmouth to form a judgment as to what aughi 
to he done, for instance, in consequence of tbe 
change in tne state of the country, there would have 
beoi some sense in it ; but, to enable him to see the 
change was all that the Marquis was talking about 
and tibie very act of making the comparison was to 
diecernj or jtidge of, the change. 

It is not my intention to swell out these remarks, 
or, with this Dispatch before me, I could go on to a 
great extent indeed. Some few passages, I cannot, 
however, refrain from just pointing out to you. 

33. ** The c(nniiiandiDf Offlcer at Bantrf reporta a daring dfM* 
made a few nigtita previoaBly, oo several yerj reepeetable boaeei 
in the immediate Ticinity of that town, by a numerous bandNCi, 
who sooeeeded in obtaining arms from many ; and tlie <rfllGer sni^ 
tionedat Skibbereen «^m Am opinion, that the spirit of disaflbe> 
Uoo, which had been confined to the northom Baronies of the o t m m 
tj, had apread in an alarming measure through the whole of Wast 
Oiifbeiy : that nlghUy meetings are held at Tarioas places on the 
coas^ and that bands of offenders aeeemble, consisting of not lass 
than three hundred in each band.*' 

91. **!& further appears, frmn yarioos communications^ that the 
greater part of tlie population of the northern part of the coon^ of 
Ooric had assembled in the mountains, and that they ha?e in some 
places made demonstrations of attack, and in others, ha»e eomniil* 
ted outrages by day, with increased forces and boldness." 

^Reports an attack" is of the slang military, and 
should not have forced its way into this Dispateb. 
*< Staiee his opinion, that" is little better. But, it is 
to the strange confusion in the times of the verbe 
that I here wish to direct your attention, lliis is a 

fault the Marquis very frequently commits. 

• 

38. "The Magistrates reiiident nt Dimmanaway report^ A^ 
Illegal oaths have for a long time been administered in that Migk* 
bouriiood; <Aa< nocturnal meetings hare frequently been bald; 
that in the a4ioining parishes^ notices of an inflammatory deaerlp- 
tioB have been posted; mmdin ans parish. anni hava been lidtari 
irpm the peacaabte huhaWtmta." 

IB 
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3S. *'The Reetor ^f reports, on tho lOtb, tbat tiz bontn 

of liifl porishknera had been attacked on the preoedinf ni^^ht, and 
sooe anna obtained from them, nnd Iktn an attempt bad been made 
to oafOMJikife Oaptaln Bernard, an actire yeomanry olllcer, when 
only a abort diatanee behind hia corpo, bat that owing to the piolal 
preaentod at him mlaamc flxe^ he eaeaped, and Ida brother ahot An 
aiaaUant" 

We do not know, from the words *' have far a 
\4ing time been administered," wj^ether the oaths 
were administered a loiig' time ago^ or are now, and 
long have been administering. The thai should 
have been repeated between the and and the in to- 
wards the close of Paragraph 35 ; for the want 
of it takes the last fact out of the report of the Ma-^ 
gistrates, and makes it an assertion of the Marquis. 
The same remark applies to the 36th Paragrapk 
where, for the want of the that between the and and 
the then^ it is the Marquis and not the Rector, who 
asserts the fact of an attempt to assassinate the 
Captain. An odd sort of an attempt to assassinate^ 
by-the-by, seeing that it was made by a pistd 
openly presented at him, and that, too, when his 
troop was just on before, and when his brother was 
so near at hand as to be able to shoot the assaiUwt ! 
But assassinate is become a fashionable word in 
such cases. 

37. " On the evening of the same day a detachment of the 11th 
regiment was attacked, on ita march from Mackroom to Bandon, 
by a party of 60 men, who foQowed it for three milea, and took ad- 
vantage of the incloanrra to fire, emd to retard the march of the 
King's troops." 

The meaning is, that the party of 60 men follow- 
ed it [the Regiment], took advantage of the in- 
closures to fire upon it and to retard its march ; but, 
the Marquis, from a desire to write Jlne, leaves us 
in doubt, whether the Regiment and the King^s 
troops be the sawc body of men ; and this doubt is, 
, indeed, countenanced by the almost incredible cir- 
cumstance, that a regular regiment should be fol- 
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lowed for three miles and' actually have its march 
retarded by Hxty men I 

38. "A conntTTiiian'shoiMe is alio stated to have been attacked 
by fort J meBi weD moanled and armed, who sererelj beat and 
wounded him,and took bis booM. — ^— — rsporte an attaek on 
tbe house of Mr. Sweet, near Macroom, wbo^ haTing reedved pn* 
Tioas intimation of tbe attack, and having prepared for defenee, 
succeeded in repulsing theassidlants, about two hundred ii^naniber, 
with a lost of two kUled, who were earried iff by their a§§oeiaim, 
altbofugh their horses were secured." 

Here we have reports an attack affain ; but, your 
attention is called to the latter part of the parajn^ph, 
where it woidd appear that Mr» Sweet snstamed a 
loss of two killed; and yet these two dead men were 
earned offhy their aMsaiUmts, If the Marquis had 
stopped at the word kUled^ it would have been im- 
possible not to understand him to mean, that Mr. 
Sweet had two of his men kOled. 

39. "A magistrate communicates, that infcrnwtian bad been 
feceived by him of several intended attaclcs upon houses in thst 
neighbonrhood, but that they had been prevented bj the Judicknis 
S B t p lflymen< of the poliee, stationed at Sallam^ under the Peace 
nrsservaticHi Act" 

By employmg the Police in a Judicunts manner 
the Marquis means ; but, says qmte another thing. 

4a "The Police Magistrate of Westmeath repwls the eeMmg 
Jurt to a farmer's mithouses, which, together with the cattle in tbeife, 
WAS consumed." 

It should be ^ ihe setting of fire f and, it should 
be toere, and not vxis; for the deuce is in it, if oullr 
hottses. togetlier with the cattle in them^ do not make 
up a 'plural, 

41. **The TtauU of the faeU stated in this dispatch, and He in- 
doouMs, seems to justify an opinion, ^^' although no material 
change has oc cu rred in any other part of Ireland, the disturbances 
la the vicinity of Maeroom have aeeumed a nutre decide aepeet qf 
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gmmrmt dimrder, and aeeordlngljr T Iwfv raortod to addiUflBri 
■MMirai of precaution and military operaUon." 

There should be an in between the and and the 
iU. But, it is not the result of the facta that seem 
to justify the opinion ; it is ihe facta themadvea that 
justify the opinion, and the opinion is the result 
MffBuuree of military operation, too, is an odd sort 
of phrase. This paragraph is all bad from begin- 
ning to end ; but I am merely pointing out promi- 
nent and gross errors. 

I0L " Another ma g i atfal e reporta aefwal rMtrtea rfarm» la the 
Pkriahea of Skall and Kilmne, and the burning of a corn atonic 
Oraokhavon ; and another, in repraaeotlng the alaiminf alale tit 
the eoont J, adda, tb^t the object of the InanrgMitay in one diatrlct at 
laai^ haa not been conjbud to the lowerlaf ^ rente anil fOlai^ 
bat 9£tend»d to the rtfustd oteo of the Prit$e§ dues." 

To rob applies to the person or iYimg from whom 
or which something is violently and unlawfully 
taken. Men rob a man of his money, or a house 
of its goods ; but, it is not the money and goods that 
are robbed.. Yet, this is a very common phrase 
with the Marquis, who, in other places, talks of 
" plundering arms from people," and who, by say- 
ing, " six hundred and seventy-six fire-arm s,^^ and 
the like, leaves us clearly to understand, that he ii 
at liberty to use this noun in the singular, and, oi 
course, to say tifire-<irm whenever he may choose 
a liberty, however, which I would, my dear James, 
earnestly recommend to you never to think (h 
taking. 

To confine and extend an obfect does not seem to 
be very clear sense ; and, at any rate, to say, tiiat 
the object of lowering- rents and tithes has b^h ex- 
tended to tlie refusal also of the Priest's dues, makee 
sad work indeed. Without the also, the thing might 
pass ; but, that word makes this part of the sentenoa 
downright nonsense. 
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43. '* No additional military force, no improvement nor angiiieiil» 
tkm of the police, would now be effectual withoat the aid of the b* 
sorrectioa Act ; with that aid, it appeara to be rational to expect ttwt 
tranquillity may be maintained, conllniied, and extended throogli- 
out Ireland. It is therefore my duty, in every view, to reqoeal tiM 
renevral of the law ; qf which the operation forma the eubjeet qftMe 
dUpatth,^ f 

Did any man, in any writing of any sort, ever be- 
fore meet with anj thing Uke this? Suppose I wera 
to say. " the wrtHn^a of which the inuccuradm 
form tnc subject of these remarks," what would 
the world mink and say of me ? This is, indeed, 
" prose run mad?^ 

44. " With respect to Westmeath, the Chief Maciatrate of Pttltoe 
tea etaied the revival of those party feude and pereonal ein\ftttte 
to the neif liboorhood of Mullingar which are considered in thii 
eooatry to be indications of the retnm of public tranquillity, tmA 
from which the Magistrate expects the detection of pact t^nem 
aiiriiiat the Slate.*' 

One loses sight of all about language herej fai 
tx)ntemplating the shocking, the horrible faet! 
For, what is so horrible as the fact here officially 
stated, that ftarty feuds and pereonal cornicle are 
deemed indications farxmrable to the govemmenL 
and that they are expected by the magistrate to lead 
to the detection of past offences i^amst the state! 
As to the grammar : to ^^ state the revival^ is just 
as good English as it would be to say, that the mcu 
gisSrate has stated the fine weather. The ^ there^ 
tum^^ ought to be " a return.^ 

46. "The early expiration of the Act would, at least, hasard At 
rtpipal of that tyranny ; the restraints imposed on violenee tanva 
■oKyet been of sofleient duration to f<Min any solid foundation oft 
better and more diseiplined disposition in the minds of the pmiplfc 
Bran now it is believed that arma are retained hi the hope qf At 
empiration of the law on the first of August ; and although a oiora 
aoapicioua sentiment may exist in the hearts of some, even of Itai 
guilty, it would be contrary to all prtident poUcff tmd 
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J bj a pramatniv rduntkm of the tew, to ailvd faeD 
Ataoeompltohmentof ttw wtmt dcsigna, and to weaken tlie 
laoUoiM and aafef narda, whkb now aecnre Uie Uvea and propt 
af the loyal and obedient, before the aplrit of oainge had bac 
faefany ezUngoiahed." 

*^ To hazard the revivaP^ is not correct. 
hazard is to expose to danger ; and certainly 
Bfarquis did not mean, that the revival of the ty\ 
nu was a thing that ought not to be put in dan^ 
trie word luizard had no business there. Anoi 
mode of expression ought to have been used ; s 
aiL '^ exposed the country to the danger of a rev 
of the tyranny." 

The semicolon^ after tyranny, ought to have I 
9lJvU point. " In the hope of the expiration^^ is 
enougn; but it is the an*anf(e7nenl of this i 
tence ; the piacinsr of the several parts o£ it, w1 
is most worthy of your attention, and which ot 
to be a warning to every one who takes pen in hi 
" Prudent policy and provident wisdom" wi 
seem to say, that there are such things as imprut 
policy and improvident wisdom ; but, still, all 
rest is inferior, in point of importance, to the co 
sum which follows, and which leaves you wh 
in doubt as to the meaning of the writer.* Now, 
serve with what facility this mass of confiisio 
reduced to order, and that, too, without adding 
or taking from the Marquis one single word. 1 
gin after the word \oisdom. : " to afford, by a pre 
ture relaxation of the law, facility to the accompl 
ment of the worst designs, and to weaken, be 
the spirit of outrage had been effectually extingv 
ed, the safeguards which now secure the lives 
properties of the loyal and obedient" 

How clear is this ! And, how much more 
monious and more elegant, loo, than the sentenc 
the Marquis ; and, yet the words are all the s: 
identical words ! Towards the close of Letter 31 
I gave you, from Dr. Johnson and Dr. Walts, si 
stnking instances of the wrong placing of word 
iontences : and, lest these should be insufficien 
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keep so great a man as the Marquis in countenance, 
I will here show that 'a Bishop can commit ^rron 
of the same sort, and ffreater in degree. 

I have before me " A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Winchester, at a primary 
visitation of that diocese^by George Tomline, D. u, 
F.R. S. Lord Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter J^ We will not stop 
here to inquire what a **prdate^8*^ office may require 
of him relative to an Order which history tells us 
arose out of s, favourite lady dropping her garter at 
a dance ; but, I must observe^ that, as the titles here 
stand, it would appear, that the last is deemed the 
most honourable^ and of most importance to the 
Clergy! This Bishop, whose name VKts Pretty- 
man, was the tutor of that William Pitt, who ww 
call^ the heaven-bom Minister, and a history of 
whose life has been written by this Bishop. So 
that, we have here, a Doctor of Divinity, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, a PreUUe of the Most Ndbie 
Order of the Garter, and a Bishop of one of the rich- 
est sees in the whole world, who, oesides, is an ERs- 
torian, and was Tutor to a hmven-bom Minister. 
Let us, then, see what sort of writing comes from 
such a source. I could take an incorrect sentence, 
I could even take a specunen of downright non- 
sense, from almost any page of the Charge. But, 
I shall content myself with the very first sentence 
of it. 

46. " My Reverend Brethren, be^ng called to preside over this di^* 
tingaished Dioceee at a late period of Ufe^ I have thought it ineqm- 
bent upon me not to delaj the q»portunity of becominf perwrnaUj 
acquainted with my Clergy longer than circomstaneea rendered a^ 
•olutely neceataiy." 



There are two double meanings in this short 
tence. Was he called at some lormer time, to pre- 
side over the diocese %ohen he should become oM ? or 
was he, when he had become old, called to preside 
over the diocese ? But what follows is still worse. 
Does he mean, that he thought it incumbent on him 
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to become acquainted with hie Cteroy at mxm a§ 
potMU^m, assort a time as fottiSe? To delnr 
an opportunity is not very gooa ; and, that which is 
of a man's own appointment, and wmch prooeeds 
purely ftom his own wiU, cannot strictly oe ciJled 
an opportunity. But, it is the douUe-meaning: oc- 
casioned by the wrong-placing' of the words, Ibat I 
wish you to attend to. 

Now, see how easily the sentence might, with the 
same words, have been made unequivocal, dear, 
and elegant: — *' My Reverend Brethren, beinff call- 
ed, at a late period of life, to preside over this dis- 
tinguished Diocese, I have thought it incumbent on 
me no^ to delay, longer than circumstances render- 
ed absolutely necessary, the opportunity of becoming 
personally acquainted with my Clergy." 

How easy it was to write thus ! And yet this 
Bishop did not know how to do it I dare say, that 
he corrected and re-corrected every sentence of this 
Charge. And yet, what bungiing work it is, after 
all ! And, these are your coHegre and imtpemty 
bred men ! These are the men wno are called Dac- 
tors on account of their literary acquirements, doctus 
being the Latin word for learned! Thus it is that 
the mass of mankind have been imposed upon by 
bi^-sounding names, which, however, have seldom 
failed to ensure to those who have assumed them, 
power, ease, luxury, and splendour, at the expense 
of those who have been foolish or base enough to 
acquiesce, or to seem to acquiesce, in the fitness of 
the assumption. 

Such acquiescence is not, however, so general 
now-a-days as it formerly was; and the chagrm 
which the ^^ Doctors" feel at the change is not more 
evident than it is amusing. In the very Charge, 
which I have just quoted, the Tutor of the heaven- 
bom Minister says : '' A spirit is still manifest 
amongst us, producing an impatience of control, a 
reluctance to acknovded^e superiority, and an ea- 
gerness to call in question the expediency of ettor 
mshed farms and customs J* WhaX ! is it then a 
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tin; is it an offence afoimt Chdy to be reluctant to 
*' acknmdedg'e eupenorUff^ in a Bishop who can- 
not write so well as omselves ! Oh, no ! We are 
cot to be censured, because we doubt of the expe- 
diency of those em>lishments, those Colleges suid 
Universities, which cause immense revenues, arising 
froTSL public property, to be expended on the educa- 
tion of men, who, after all, can produoB, in the lite- 
raof way, nothing better than writings such as 
those on which we have now been remarking. 
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